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BISHOP 


JISHOP SIMPSON has been before 

) the Methodist public, in various im- 
portant capacities, for nearly a quarter of 
a century, and in none of them without 
distinguished success. IIe is at present 
considered one of the very strongest re- 
presentatives of the denomination. 

He native of Cadiz, Ohio, and 
was born June 21, 1810. His parents 
were members of the Methodist Mpiscopal 

Vou. VII.—20 
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SIMPSON. ; 


Their house was the home and 
preaching place for the traveling minis- 
ters, a fact which (as in many other cases) 


! Church. 


had much to do with his subsequent reli- 
gious tendencies ; we have already shown 
that another living bishop of Methodism 
owed the direction of his career to the 
same When about a year old, his 
father died, and his edueation devolved 
upon his mother, who yet lives in the city 


eause, 








~G() 


of Cincinnati, and upon an uncle of very 
considerable and varied learning, who was 
for years in public life, either on the judi- 
cial bench or in the state senate of Ohio, 
and who was also an active member and 
a devoted friend of the Methodist Church. 
His intellectual trayning commenced very 
early, and he gave evidences of that pre- 
has characterized, 


cocity of mind which 


more or less, most men of extraordinary 


powers. ‘True mental greatness must be 


inherent; it is therefore, in its essential 
attributes, original with the man, and can 
be discerned more or less under any dis- 
advantages or obscurations of his youth ; 
its peril is the physical precocity and cor- 
respondent physical decay which usually 
accompany it. If this ean be averted by 
a suitable physical education, no evil will 
be likely to the 
fail 


early or however continuous that activity 


ensue ; mind can neve 


through its own activity, howeve 


may be; the physical stamina alone can 
suffer under it, and thereby disable the 
mental activity. Dr. Simpson’s western 
life and hardy habits saved him from this 
dangerous liability. While early and as- 
siduous in study, he also laid the founda- 
tion of permanent and strenuous health. 
In addition to the ordinary branches, at 
eight years of age he began the study of 
read the 
man Bible through in the following year. 
When about 
meneced the 
first privately, and then at an academy in 


the German language, and Ger- 
twelve years old he com- 


study of Latin and Greek, 


his. native town. ‘To these languages he 
added the study of French, and an exten- 
sive mathematical course. When between 
seventeen and eighteen years of age he 
beeame a student in Madison College, then 
ntended by Drs. Bascom, Eliott and 
the 


in this institu- 


supe! 


Fielding, and received appointment 


During 


pursued the study of 


his stay 


oft tutor 
tion he Hebrew, 
which he had previously commenced. 

Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh, and immediately en- 


raged in active rel 


In 1829 he united with the 
rug a Sab- 
bath-school teacher, and shortly afterward 
His health 


notwithstanding his care and cood consti- 


ly 


vious duties as 


is a class-leader. sulle ring, 


tution, he turned his attention to the stuc 


of medicine, and having 
} 


Sua 


completed the 
course, was licensed as a physician 
n 1833. But feeling it to be his duty to 
preach, he was licensed as a loeal preach 


er, and recommended to the annual con- 
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ference about the same period. His first 
circuit was West Wheeling. ‘The seeond 
year he was stationed in the city of Pitts- 
burgh, under the charge of the Rev. T. M. 
Hudson. The third year, the station be- 
ing divided, he was placed in charge of 
The 


fourth year he was appointed to Monon- 


Liberty-street Chureh in that city. 
gahela city. He was ordained deacon by 
Bishop Roberts in Pittsburgh, in 1835, 
and elder in Steubenville, Ohio, in 1837, 
by the same bishop. 

At the year he 
accepted the Natural 
Science and the Vice Presidency in Al- 
ten 


fourth 


prote ssorship of 


the 


close of 


leghany College, where he remained 


years, and in 1839 was elected President 


| of the Indiana Asbury University, which 


‘became, under his auspices, one of the 
gest literary institutions of Ameri- 


1 Methodism. Here he remained until 
elected editor of the Western 


Advocate in 1848. Shortly after his elee- 


Christian 


tion, he was tendered, by the faculty of 


Dickinson College, 
institution, but would not accept it. 


the presidency of that 
The 
presidency of the Wesleyan University 
was subsequently offered him. Dr. Simp- 
son title of A. M. from Dr. 
Ruter at the Alleghany College in 1835, 
and that of D. D. from the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in 1843. 
the General Conference in 1844 and 1848. 


received the 


Ile was a delegate to 
In the latter he had oceasion to show his 
devotion to, and mastery in the business 
of the Church. 
Rev. J. ¢ 


fornia Conterence- 


In conjunction with the 
‘, Collins, he projected the Cali- 
a measure then much 
questioned, but now found to be full of 
wisdom. 

As president of a college, Dr. Simpson 


was unusually suecesstul; he sent out 
many of the most promising young men 


West. He retired 


from this useful sphere of labor, and ac- 


of edueation in- the 


cepted the editoral chair for the sake of 
new means 

The 
\deocate quickly show- 
It took 


stand on some of the most important pub- 


a new mode of activity as a 
of self-development and usefulness. 
Western Christian 
ed his vigorous hand. a decided 


lie questions of the day. It incurred the 
animadversion of the secular press for its 
attention to the moral bearings of political 


movements and measures, but vindicated 


itself always with a resistless logic and 
vigor. The action of Congress on slavery 


received special attention from Dr. Simp- 

















BISHOP SIMPSON. 


son, and his articles on that vexed subject 
did much to produce the state of opinion 
respecting it which now prevails through- 
out the West, not only in the Methodist 
conferences, but 


large. 


ability displayed in his discussions of the 


subject. 

We are not aware that Bishop Simpson 
has given to the public any other products 
of his pen than his editorials. His talents 
are evidently those of the preacher and 
the practical workman. His style, as a 
writer, shows no extraordinary traits; his 
power with the pen is purely that of strong 
He has 
not probably practiced much the art of 
with a view to the elegan- 


sense and clear decisive logic. 


* composing, 


cies or effectiveness of style—attributes 


which, though but secondary to such in- | 


tellectual as his, are nevertheless 
indispensable to any extended and_per- 


Methodism is 


vigor 


manent literary suecess. 
so practical, so exigent in all its tenden- 
cies, that it hardly allows any of its sons 
to seek the kind of culture which secures 
influence and sway to the pen. The times 
are changing with it, however, in this re- 
spect, and there are indications that before 
many years it will take a leading place 
in the rapidly developing literature of the 


country. 


Dr. Simpson's face is expressive of calm | 
decision, of persistent energy and discrim- | 


lnating sagacity. He looks as if he ought 


to be a eapital business man, a 


and safe manager, and a first-rate pre- | 
of the | 


siding officer. A writer in one 


Church papers thus rudely drew him, in 


charcoal, during the session of the Boston | 


General Conterenece, some days before 


his election to the Episcopaecy :—* He is | 


of the Western Christian Advo- 
and sits a few pews in the rear of 


his confrere of New-York. The doctor, 


editor 


cate, 


like our humble self, may very appropri- | 


ately thank Dr. Watts for that sublime 
stanza, 


‘The mind’s the standard of the man,’ &e. 


“There are a great many fond tempta- 
tions playing about our editorial heart to 
‘ puff’ him, but we must ‘give in’ re- 
specting his face and head ; he must con- 
sent, unconditionally, to take his seat 
among the respectable class of ‘ homely’ 


men, with, however, the relieving con- | 


He 


sciousness that he is in the majority. 


in the community at 
There was as much courage as | 





shrewd | 


291 
is rather slight in form, but evidently lithe 
and’strenuous; his mien is not command- 
ing; he stoops a little; his facial contour 
is a sharp, small triangle ; his forehead is 
a cap-ital refutation of phrenology. In 
fine, the doctor is one of those characters 
whom all men of unfortunate faces glory 
in as living vindieations of their whole 


| class, for he is unquestionably a man of 


decided intellectual strength. He has de- 
livered sermons and speeches in Boston 
which have excited no little interest.”” He 
was very popular, it is said, among the 
farmers in the far west during his presi- 
dential days—nearly as much for his 
clothes, as for his 
In his peregrinations 


coarse or uncouth 
powerful talents. 
through the country they flocked to hear 
him with enthusiasm, and delighted to re- 
cognize him as *‘ one of themselves.” 
The superiority of Bishop Simpson is 
of that intrinsic character which marks a 
great man in anything that he undertakes. 
He is generally very effective in the pul- 
pit—sometimes transcendently so ; and he 
is so in spite of some very obvious de- 
fects. His voice is not good, and it usu- 
ally assumes a shrill monotone, (the result. 
apparently, of too high a piteh,) which 
would be pronounced, by any critic in ora- 
tory, utterly incompatible with true elo- 
yet is he eloquent in defiance of 
The monotonous, declamatory 


quence ; 
the critics. 
tone, so common in the pulpits of Method- 
ism, and one or two other of the most 
zealous denominations of this country, is 
the greatest detraction from their other- 
wise powerful ministrations. It would be 
laughed down, without ceremony, in the 
legislature, or any other assembly than 
the Church. 
unnatural—a bad habit ; and on that very 


“ Ac- 


tion,” said Demosthenes, * is eloquence :” 


Its mischief is, that it is 
account usually an inexorable one. 
but the ** action” of the voiee—its natural 
modulations—must be included. Once get 
on a high declamatory monotone, and you 
lose the possibility of right, variable mod- 
ulations. A publie speaker should be as 
natural as in conversation—the vocal man- 
ner in which he would address a smal! 
group of friends around him, extended in 
force or loudness enough to be heard by a 
large group, that is by a public assembly 
—that is the true oratory ; and it should 
be condueted with all possible ease, self- 
possession, and naturalness. ‘The bishop's 
manner is fixed, unalterable, we suppose 
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and we are not certain that it does not | 


arise, partly, from a natural or consfitu- 
tional (but yet defective) peculiarity ; still, 
as bishops are usually models for imitation 
among the younger clergy, the latter may 
properly enough be advised of some of 
their liabilities. It would be well for them 
to recollect that Cicero tells us of a great 


cotemporary orator who, notwithstanding | 


his superb powers, had some very gro- 
tesque grimaces, &c.; and that the young 
oratorical aspirants of the day, in en- 
deavoring to imitate him, capied all his 
faults, but none of his excellences. Na- 


going to it. As they were walking to- 
gether, this brother discovered that he was 
a preacher, though, from his appearance, 
he supposed a local one from the country. 
On arriving at the church, he introduced 
him to the pastor, Rev. William Bishop. 
Although Mr. Bishop heard the name, he 
never for a moment thought who it was. 
Hesitating whether to ask him to preach, 
lest he should be ashamed of the effort of one 


| whom he supposed to be a country farm- 


| er, he at Jast gave the invitation, and the 


bishop consented. All fears of him were 


| dispelled while he offered his first prayer. 


ture takes delight sometimes in resenting, | 
| * liberty,” and such a heavenly influence 


with ridicule, the mental coxcombry of 
men who would be great, as monkeys 
would be men, by putting on the mere ex- 
ternal dress of their superiors. 

In spite, we repeat, of his peculiar de- 
fect of voice, Bishop Simpson is one of 
the most powerful preachers now extant 
among us. He follows the old plan of 
‘‘homiletieally ” dividing and sub-dividing 
his subjects ; his *“* skeletons ” or “ plans ” 
are usually very thoroughly defined, and 
the parts taken up seriatim with nice 
precision. His verbal style is clear, di- 
reet, and rather plain; he throws abund- 
ance of apt and brilliant illustrations over 
his subject; (this is, in fact, one of his 
most striking excellences;:) his emotions 
kindle and glow, brightening the declama- 
tory monotone of which we have spoken 
more and more, and sweeping over the 
audience like an increasing gale on the 
bending grass of the prairie. There is a 
heart-subduing emotion with it also, that 
gives it a profoundly devout effect; the 
hearers, from the first, look eagerly at the 
speaker; they soon begin to wipe their 
eVES ; and before he is through, you will 
be very apt to hear not a few outspoken, 
spontaneous responses to the stirring ap- 
peals of the preacher—especially in a 
western audience, 

His negleeted and inferior personal ap- 
pearance adds, by contrast, to the strong 
impression of his discourse. The news- 
papers re port that some time since, trav- 
eling east, he arrived in Laneaster—a 
place in which, personally, he was un- 
known—on Saturday evening, and being 
unwilling to travel on the Sabbath, he re- 
mained until Monday. 
ing he set out from the hotel to find the 
Methodist Church. On his way he hap- 
pened to inquire of one of the members 


On Sunday morn- 


During the sermon he enjoyed peculiar 


rested upon the congregation that almost 
every soul was melted, subdued, or carried 
away on a tide of exultant joy. Mr. 
Bishop was perfectly astonished. Soon 
after the bishop had taken his seat and 
the intensity of feeling had a little sub- 
sided, the pastor said to him :— 

“Are you a traveling preacher, brother 2?” 

“Ve es 


eral years, and now travel a very large 


I have been an itinerant for sey- 


cireuit.” 

‘What conference do you belong to 2?” 

“T did belong to the Pittsburgh, but I 
cannot say that I am now attached to any 
particular conference.” 

* What did you say your name was ?” 

** Simpson.” 

“Simpson! Simpson! not Bishop Simp- 
son ?”” 

“Why, they call me bishop sometimes,” 
was the reply. 

In the excitement of the moment the 
pastor sprang to his feet and informed the 
congregation that they had had the pleasure 
of listening to Bishop Simpson. ‘The day 
will not soon be forgotten by the Method 
ists of Lancaster. 

But we have not designed to prolong 
these sketches. Dr. Simpson ought never 
We helped 


by our own vote to make him such; but 


to have been elected bishop. 


we have twinges of conscience whenever 
we think of the fact. If our repentance 
could undo the wrong we then did him, 
we would vote down our old vote; but, 
alas! some sins are irrevocable. The 
doctor is not at all the man for such a 
place ; but so grave a charge requires 
proof, and we cannot detail ours here ; 
we must defer it till our sketch of Bishop 
Ames, against whom we must bring the 
same charge in our next number. 
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CASA WAPPY. 


HAT a wonderful effect the pet 
names of children has on the 
How tenaciously the 


\ 


fond parent! 
endearing manner in which the little 


one answered your call clings to the 
memory, and how fondly yet sadly all 
his little sayings and doings are re- 
called, none but those who have ex- 
perienced the loss of a sweet child 
ean realize. Satisfied though you 
may be that the one whom you so 
tenderly loved is ina brighter habita- 
tion than the wealthiest of monarchs, 
who dwell here below, can possess ; 
that his companions are angels and 
himself an angel, still it is natural to 
mourn the demise of one whom you 
had loved with a father’s love 
cherished with a mother’s holy affec- 

It was this fine feeling that in- 


or 


tion. 





| Despair was in our last farewell, 
As closed thine eye; 


duced the sweet poet, Moir, to write the 


beautiful poem which we here present 
to our readers, on the death of a child 
whose pet name was “ Casa Wappy,” and 
whose early departure was a source of 


deep grief to the poet. 


’ 


Anp hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 
Our fond, dear boy — 

The realms where sorrow dare not come, 
Where life is joy? 

Pure at thy death as at thy birth, 

Thy spirit caught no taint from earth; 

Even by its bliss we mete our death, 

Casa Wappy! 


Tears of our anguish may not tell 
When thou didst die ; 

Words may not paint our grief for thee, 

Sighs are but bubbles in the sea 

Of our unfathom’d agony, 


Casa Wappy ! 


Thou wert a vision of delight 
To bless us given; 


| Beauty embodied to our sight, 


A type of heaven ; 
So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Even less thine own self than a part 
Of mine and of thy mother’s heart, 
Casa Wappy! 








Thy bright brief day knew no decline— 

. I Was cloudless joy D4 
Sunrise and night alone were thine, 

Jeloved boy : 
This morn beheld thee blithe and gay; 
That found thee prostrate in decay ; 
And ere a third shone, clay was elay, 

Casa Wappy ! 


Gem of our hearth, our household pride, 
Earth’s undefiled ; 

Could love have saved, thou hadst not died, 
Our dear aweet child! 
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Humbly we bow to Fate’s decree ; 

Yet had we hoped that Time should see 
Thee mourn for us, not us fr thee, 

Casa Wappy ! 


Do what I may, go where I will, 

Thou meet’st my sight: 
There dost thou glide before me still— 

A form of light! 
I feel thy breath upon my cheek— 
I see thee smile, ] hear thee speak— 
Till O! my heart is like to break, 

Casa Way py! 


Methinks thou smil’st before me now, 

With glance of stealth; 

hair thrown back from thy full 

brow, . 

In buoyant health: 

I see thine eve s’ deep violet light, 

Thy dimpled cheek carnation’d bright, 

‘Thy clasping arms so round and white, 
Casy W appy ! 


The 


The nursery shows thy pictured wall, 

Thy bat, thy bow, 
Thy cloak and bonnet, club and ball; 

But where art thou? 
A corner holds thine empty chair ; 
The playthings, idly scatter’d the re, 
But speak to us of our despair, 

Casa Wappy! 


Even to the last thy very word— 
To glad, to grieve— 

Was sweet as sweetest song of bird, 
On summer’s eve; 


ie Yr lincine 
LRG are 
i acetate irgeaaee 
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In outward beauty undecay’d, 

Death o'er thy spirit cast no shade, 

And like the rainbow thou didst fade, 
Casa Wappy! 


We mourn for thee when blind, blank 
night 
The chamber fills ; 
We pine for thee when morn’s first light 
Reddens the hills: 
'The sun, the-mvon, the stars, the sea, 
All, to the wall-tlower and wild-pea, 
Are chanzed,—we saw the world through 
thee, 
Casa Wappy! 


And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 
Of casual mirth, 
It doth not own, whate’er may seem, 
An inward birth; 
We miss thy small step on the stair, | Heaven were a coinage of the brain, 
We miss thee at thine evening prayer, teligion frenzy, virtue vain, 
And all our hopes to meet again, 
Casa Wappy! Casa Wappy ! 








All day we miss*thee, everywhere, 


Then be to us, O dear, lost child! 
With beam of love, 
A star, death’s uncongenial wild 
Smiling above ; 
Soon, soon thy little feet have tred 
The skyward path, the s¢ raph's road, 
That led thee back from man to Ged, 
Casa Wapyy! 


Yet ‘tis sweet balm to our despair, 
Fond, fairest boy, 
That heaven is God’s, and theu ait 
there 
With him in joy; 
There past are death and all its woes, 
There beauty’s stream forever fiows, 
And pleasure’s day no sunset knows, 


Casa Wappy ! 


Farewell, then—for a while, farewell— 
Pride of my heart! 

It cannot be that long we dwell, 
Thus torn apart: 





Snows muffled earth when thou didst £0, | Time’s shadows like the shuttle flee; 
In life’s spring bloom, And, dark howe’er life’s night may be, 
Down to the appointed house below, Beyond the grave I'll meet with thee, 
The silent tomb. Casa Wapp) 


But now the green leaves of the tree, 
rhe cuckoo, and “ the basy bee,” 
Keturn—but with them bring not thee, 
Casa Wappy! 


‘Tis so; but can it be while flowers 
Revive again, 

Man’s doom, in death that we and ours 
For aye remain ? 

O! can it be that o’er the grave 

The grass renew'd should yearly wave, 

Yet God forget our child to save 4 ee 

Casa Wappy! ZA 








It cannot be; for were it so 
Thus man could die, | 
Life were a mockery, thought were woe, 
And truth a lie; 
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THE MANOR 


THE TOMB OF 

T wasa lovely Sabbath morning, before 

summer had quite finished her sojourn 
among us, and when autumn had barely 
touched the topmost branches of the trees 
with her golden wand, that we determined 
on a pilgrimige to Stoke Pogis, and left 
ihe pretty hill of Clewer at an early hour 
to go to church,* at the place rendered 
immortal by the poet who wrote so little, 
We passed through the 


and yet so much. 
the 


ugly serambling town 
skirts of royalty, as a tattered parasite 
around a lordly tree; and over the bridge, 


hanging on 


which Eton youths may not cross, into 
the town of the boy-college where the poct 
was educated with his friend West: and 
though West went to Oxford, and Gray to 
Cambridge, their friendship only termi- 
nited with the life of the former. 

Iiton lies so very low that it is well the 
lids have long vacations, though all look 
be- 


grave 


The altar-tomb seen near the church, 
vures stand, covers the 
it was erected by 





sile which two fi 
of Gray’s aunt and mother; 
him, and the coneludinz words of the epitaph 
si nply, but most touchingly, reeord his sense 
of that most melancholy bereavement, for which 


the world can offer no substitute—a mother’s 
love. The poet’s name is not upon the tomb; 
but he also lies with them in their grave, and it 
is recorded on a tablet fixed in the church wall: 
* Opposite to this stone in the same tomb upon 


which he has so feelingly recorded his grief at 





the loss of a beloved parent, are deposited the 
remains of Thomas Gray, the author of the 
Llezy written in a Country Churchyard, &e. 


rT 


was buried August 6, 1771.” 


HOUSE 


STOKE. 


AT 


THOMAS GRAY. 

happy and full of life, and in the very 
spirit of health. The previous day we 
had seen scores of them playing foot-ball 
in the meadows appropriated to their 
amusement—reealling of the most 
finished poems of our most finished poet— 


one 


“Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy margent green, 
The paths of pleasure trace ; 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave ? 
The captive linnet which enthrall? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 
Or urge the flying ball?” 


But now, on the Sabbath, all was still— 
the dew, unmarked by a single footstep ; 
the shadows—shadows which are to the 
eye what echoes are to the ear—lying 
heavily upon the grass! We passed too 
(though somewhat out of our road) “ the 
ivy-mantled tower ” of Upton Church. 

It added to our enjoyment to visit the 
scenes of the poet’s early days on our way 
to his favorite village; to look upon the 
old walls within whose sanctuary he im- 
bibed that classic taste, perfected at Cam- 
bridge, and the fruit of which seemed the 
hief solace of his life. It is impossible 
to read his few poems and /etters and 
journals without feeling that his affections 
were circumscribed within a very small 
compass—and all under his control. We 
betrayed into an 
And 


could not imagine him 


| emotion, or shaken by a sympathy 
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yet he was so thoroughly right, so 
elevated and ennobled by genius, 
that while you doubt the possibility 
of his reviving or exciting enthusi- 
asm or affection, you venerate and 
admire him as a true poet and an 
admirable man. 

His friend Mason, at the com- 
mencement of the collected edition 
of his poems and letters, makes 
the trite observation—that the 
lives of men of letters seldom 
abound with incidents; and _per- 
haps no life ever afforded fewer 
than that of the poet to whose 
grave our pilgrimage is made — 
that is to say, of what people of 
the world consider “ incidents,” 
but to the poetic temperamant, 
things having neither name nor 
habitation, yet existing —shadows 
of thoughts and feelings, revivals 
of past times, or the creations of 
the imagination, supply not only 
“ incidents,” but become events; 
so that often a life has been full 
to overflowing of such as cannot be 
recorded ; or if it were possible to record 
them, they could not be understood. Ma- 
son may most justly describe Gray as a 
‘‘virtuous, a friendly, and an amiable 
man; indeed, his truth, uprightness, and 
sincerity, rendered him peculiarly adapted 
for the highest friendship: it was the at- 
mosphere in which he lived— 


‘* Neither too hot nor too cold” 





STOKE POGIS CHURCH, 


for his moral constitution. There is in 
the volume we have read one letter to his 
friend West, who was evidently an erratic 
genius, fond of change of scene, and the 
luxury of no employment, or who perhaps 
called his day-dreams occupation : the let- 
ter is to be found on the one hundred and 
| cighty-seventh page of Rivington’s little 
| edition, with a frontispiece and vignette 





THE IVY-MANTLED TOWER. 





a Sa 
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by Mr. Uwins, designed before the ac- 
complished painter went to Italy and re- 
turned to delight all who look upon his 
pictures—the letter, as we have said, on 
the one hundred and eighty-seventh page, 
is a model of refined feeling, practical 
sense, and earnest, hardy, disinterested 
friendship, evineing the extent of his dis- 
cretion and the soundness of his judgment 
at the age of four-and-twenty. It is much 
more philosophic than poetic, and proves 
that the excitement of foreign travel (he 
dates from Florence) did not in the least 
throw his mind off its well-poised balance. 
Indeed, nothing can be more matter-of-fact 
than Mr. Gray’s account of his lengthened 
stay abroad: “ We went there, and saw 
that, and then visited the other.”” There is 
little more in his descriptions ; and yet he 
is so clear, that you see all he wishes you 
He is rarely, if ever, roused into 
enthusiasm ; his warmth is that of a Greek 


to see. 


statue; his eye is of stone rather than of 


fire. At Rome he met “The Pretender” 
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and his two sons; the peculiar character | 


of Gray prevented his giving any sym- 
pathy to this crushed branch of the house 
of Stuart ; of Charles 
Edward in age singularly contrasts with 
that of the Charles Edward either of his- 


and his account 


tory or imagination, when, in his young 


days, he held court at Holyrood, and en- | 


listed the warm sympathies of many a 
high-hearted man and pure-souled woman. 
The fallen fortunes of the prince might 
have excited the enthusiasm of the poet; 
but Gray was a remarkable example of 
poetry without enthusiasm. 

The letters and journals are, however, 
full of interest, and models of a close and 
yet graceful style ; of rare value now-a- 
days, when writers elaborate words rather 
His morale also was of 
highest. He was, certainly, of 
melancholy turn, not likely to 


than thoughts. 
the 
musing, 
move the affections of any except those 
who knew him in his earlier years, when 
the yielding heart readily receives strong 
impress from light matters ; for in one of 
his letters he complains bitterly of living 
for a month in the house with three women, 
who did little but laugh from morning to 
night, and would concede nothing to the 
sullenness of his disposition. Again, and 
in another, he says seriously, ‘‘ Cambridge 
is a delight of a place, now there is nobody 
I do believe you would like it if you 


a 


in it. 


knew what it was without inhabitants.” 











As we drove along we talked over what 
we had read, until we remembered that 
the calm dignified classic poet, who loved 
Cambridge only when it was without in- 
habitants, was born amid the bustle of 
Cornhill, on the 26th of December, 1716, 
and was educated at Eton under the care 
of his mother’s brother, Mr. Antrobus, who 
was at that time one of the assistant-mas- 
ters, and also a Fellow of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, to which Mr. Gray 
removed, and was admitted as a pensioner 
in the year 1734. 
Horace Walpole commenced at Eton and 


His friendship with 


was continued at college ; Walpole was 
fond of asserting, in his keen epigrammatie 
way, to be true, that 
“Gray never was a boy.” Gray’s cor- 


what seems very 
respondence with this trifler in great things 
is very interesting. He accompanied Mr. 
Walpole abroad, and though their acquaint- 
ance dissevered, Mr. Mason 
Mr. Walpole laid the blame on himself. 
The poet had all the sensitiveness and 


was says 


mistrust of self which accompanies true 
genius ; and there is something to excite 
a smile in his nervous anxiety touching his 
‘*‘ misfortune,” as he expresses it, “ of re- 
ceiving a communication from the * Maga- 
zine of Magazines,”* for the time being— 


saying that an ingenious poem, called 
‘Reflections in a Country Churchyard,’ 
has been communicated to the editor, 


2; and begging, 


which the editor is printing ; 
not only the writer’s confidence, but the 
Like all 


persons of narrow views, the proprietors 


honor of his correspondence.” 


of the “ Magazine of Magazines ” thought 
they conferred an honor on the author of 
the Elegy by bringing him into notice! 
Gray so instinctively shrunk from this, 
that he wrote a most simple and earnest 
letter to Walpole, entreating him to get 
Dodsley to print the “ Elegy ” forthwith 
anonymously, and to print it without any 
interval between the stanzas, giving as a 
reason, that the sense is in some places 





© This journal was originated by a speculative 
bookseller, and it was intended to combine in 
its pages the pith of its various monthly cotem- 
poraries, in the same way that the “Gentleman’s 
Magazine” had first done by the newspapers. 
The success of the last-named miscellany, which 
was begun by Cave in 1731, soon led to the 
establishment of the “* London Magazine ;” and 
the success of both to a host of imitators: and 
their number led to the establishment of this 
“Magazine of Magazines,” which was to con- 
dense the best articles from all. 
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continued beyond them.* Being thus 
relieved from his nervousness, he con- 
tinued tolerably tranquil until—at an after 


time—informed that it was in contempla- 
tion to publish his portrait with his poems. 
This threw him into a fresh agony. He 
again wrote another letter to Mr. Walpole, 
in which he said :— 

“Sure you are not out of your wits; this I 
know, if you suffer my head to be printed, you 
will infallibly put me out of mine. I conjure 
you immediately to put a stop to any such de- 
sign, Who is at the expense of engraving it I 
know not; but if it be Dodsley, I will make up 
the loss to him. ‘The thing as it was I know 
will make me ridiculous enough; but to appear 
in proper person, at the head of my works, con- 
sisting of half-a-dozen ballads in thirty pages, 
would be worse than the pillory. I do assure 
you, if I had received such a book, with such a 
frontispiece, without any warning, I believe it 
would have give nmeada palsy!” 

We had thought of visiting Burnham, 
where the poet’s uncle resided, if it were 
only in memory of the description, half 
serious, half absurd, which he gives of a 
spot famous for its beauty and its beeches ; 
but the summer had passed without our put- 
ting our design into action. Muchas Gray 
loved and venerated his mother, and re- 
spected the aunt (Miss Antrobus) who, to 
remedy his father’s extravagance, joined 
with her in the establishment of a ware- 
house for the sale of “Indian goods” 
in Cornhill, there is a tone of well-bred 
mannerism and respect in his letters to his 
mother, rather than the outpouring of warm 
affection. In all his memoirs there is no 
trace of his having formed an attachment, 
or, as it is called, ‘fallen in love ” with 
anything more mortal than a classic Muse ; 
and while we loitered through the beauti- 
ful drive which, as we approached Stoke 
Green, became perfectly umbrageous, we 





* Gray’s “Elegy,” like all his other poems, 
appears to have been much elaborated in thought, 
and subject to great supervision. At the sale 
of some of his books and papers, at the end of 
the year 1845, the original manuscript was sold 
for $500. There was a curious instance of this 
supervision of the lines which now stand— 

“Some mute inglorious .Vi/ton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood.” 
They had originally been— 

“Some mute inglorious 77/7y here may rest, 

Some Cesar guiltless of his country’s blood.” 

The alteration is curious, as it shows Gray’s 
love of classicality ; ultimately overruled by the 
dictates of a sound criticism, which would make 
such allusions out of place in a poem so emi- 
nently full of pure English simplicity. 
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could not recall a single line of Gray’s 
that bore evidence of inspiration by the 
“ tender passion.” 

The repose of a Sabbath morning was 
over the country ; we passed, and met 


| groups of persons, and hordes of little 





children ** dressed for Church ;” the bells 
had not yet commenced sending forth their 
summons ; and the elders of the people 
were standing beneath the 
their homesteads, or looking after the 


shadows of 


“ young men and maidens,” the heritors 
of their toil and their dwellings, with as 
much pride as pleasure. There had been 
a long continuance of rain previous to our 
excursion ; so that the sunshine made this 
Sabbath one of more than ordinary beauty 


and happiness: the leaves clung to their 


| parent trees, and the verdure was more 


| bright and fresh than usual for the season ; 
| the swallows “ hawked” rapidly through 


the air; the cattle stood sleepily in the 


| ponds fringed by graceful willows ; many 


hard-worked horses felt that this, even to 
them, was a day of rest, and looked, we 
fancied, with pitying eyes on those who 
experienced no freedom from labor; the 


| dogs winked in the sunbeams, and the 
| dignified hen stalked triumphantly at the 





head of her full-grown brood. Few spots 
in England can boast of anything more 
lovely than the park and Jane scenery im- 
mediately in the neighborhood of Stoke 
Pogis ; the church, in its intense retire- 
ment, forming a portion, and a most 
and hallowed portion, of the 
domain, not stand, like ordinary 
churches, by the way-side or in a village, 
but, like the church at Great Hampden, 
amid time-honored trees, shedding a halo 
on the residence which has lately found a 
new proprietor—one who is entitled to all 
respect, and who is worthy to be its oc- 
cupant. 

All matters at Stoke Pogis are better 
eared for than at Great Hampden: you 
drive through a pretty gate-way guarded 
on the left by a lodge covered with climb- 
ers; on the right an embowered path leads 
to the monument, and the parterre which 
surrounds this memento of respect and 
admiration is kept in as perfect order as 
any flower-garden can be; it is separated 
from the meadow, through which the 
carriage-road continues after passing the 
lodge, by a sunk fence, and you see, to 
great advantage, the church, with 


beautiful 


does 


“Those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade,” 
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YEWePREES. 


backed by ancient plantations.* We have 
never visited a scene more suggestive of 
calm and serious thought; its effect was 
increased by the winning voice of the 
church-bell, fraught with its divine mes- 
sage, swelling above the landscape ; the 
mingled congregation moving on noise- 
lessly, the rich and poor, the old and 
young, might have been imagined an ar- 
ray of pilgrims, bound for the sacred tem- 
ple. ‘ Imagined!” Were they not so? 
Are we not all pilgrims, toiling onward ; 
working our way through anxieties and 
tribulations, now led forward by hope, 
now lured aside by temptations, now driven 


? The reasons which induced our English 
ancestors so constantly to plant yew-trees in 
churchyards have been variously stated. Some 
affirm that it was to insure a supply of yew- 
bows that the young men of the parish might 
practice archery, when enjcined by law. But 
Brady, in his (Yaris Calendaria, says: “ Among 
our superstitious forefathers, the palm-tree, or 
its substitute box and yew, were solemnly 
blessed on Palm-Sunday, and some of their 
branches burnt to ashes and used on Ash-Wed- 
nesday in the following year; while other 
boughs were gathered and distributed among 
the pious who bore them about in their numer- 
ous processions, a practice which was continued 
in this country until the second year of Edward 
VI.” Caxton, in his Directory for keeping the 
festivals, also shows that the yew was substitut- 
ed for the palm in England :—* But for that we 
have non olyve that beareth grained leaf, there- 
fore we take yew instead of palm olyve.” The 
melancholy shade and evergreen tint of the yew 
afford a good type of immortality, which may 
have also been another reason for their constant 
ippearance in our churchyards, many of which 
contain yews of many centuries growth. 


back by disappointment— all pilgrims — 
all troubled—all unsafe—all uncertain of 
success ; Whose ears hear the church-bells, 
though their promise may not strike upon 
the heart? Pilgrims, and weary and profit- 
less pilgrims are we all, to ourselves and 
others, until we find the right path; and 
keeping our eyes fixed upon the bright 
star of salvation, hold out both hands to 
help onward our fellow-men ; knowing and 
believing that, despite the hardest the 
world can do unto us, there is a living and 
eternal hope which never fails! 

O what glad tidings of great joy are 
brought to every faithful heart by these 
musical church-bells! In groups, or one 
by one, the congregation entered the porch. 
| And yet the scene had so inspired us with 
meditation, that we still lingered within 
the inclosure.* 

The bell ceased—the only living crea- 


ture lingering on the path was a pretty, 


°In the olden time the church porch was 
the gathering-place for the villagers; and here 
marriages were solemnized. The reader of 
Chaucer will remember the Wife of Bath’s 
declaration :— 


“Tfusbands at chirche door have I had five.” 


At that time stone porches were usual, which, 
with the room over them, termed the Jurvis, 
became a sort of little chapel, having a piscina. 
Fire-places are frequently found in them. In 
these rooms it was not uncommon to keep 
the church chests, within which the various 
writings and other valuable properties of the 
church were kept. Some few of these still 
remain; as at Newport Church, Essex, where a 


very remarkable one exists. 
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gentle-looking girl of 
ten or eleven years old, 
using every possible art 
to tranquillize a child 
whose wailing voice 
seemed strangely at 
variance with the quiet 
beauty of the scene. 
Before we entered 
the chureh (whither 
the little girl, having 
won the child to tran- 
quillity by her caresses, 
hid gone before us, 
and as if fearing the 
renewal of a disturb- 
ance, to which she was 
most likely aceustom- 
ed, had crouched down 
just inside the door) 
we turned fora moment 
to look at the tomb, con- 
secrated by the poet ' 
to the memory of his mother and also 


marking his own resting-place— 
“Upon the lap of earth.” 


We could hear the fone of the minister’s 
voice, and almost fancy we could distin- 
guish the words; but there was no mis- 
taking the “ Amen” of the congregation, 
so earnest, so solemn, rolling round the 
building—the fervent “So be it” of a 


* 


| 





THE PORCH OF STOKE POGIS CHURCH. 


Christian Church, a deep-hearted solemn 
aspiration that thrilled the very heart, in- 
spiring resignation and hope, and all the 
meek yet mighty virtues of our exalted 
faith. Those country churches are won- 
derful Jandmarks of history and religion ; 
the aged and low-bending trees that have 
stood the storms of centuries, the massive 
ivy, the gray, stern, steady walls, tell a 
state’s history, as well as one of a higher 





GRAY’S MONUMENT. 
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for ourselves we feel | 


strangely moved when we see the spire of 


the village church pointing to the heavens, | 


or hear the faintest sound of the distant 
church bells float above the landscape. 

The accompanying sketch of the poet’s 
monument was made before the ground 
around the testimonial was arranged as a 
parterre. Here it appears uncultivated, 
whereas it is exquisitely arranged, and 
contains numberless flowers, breathing in- 
cense to the poet’s memory. 

The interior of the church is picturesque 
and well eared for, and after service, which 
was performed throughout with dignified 
simplicity, and completed by a sermon 
sufficiently plain to be comprehended by 
the unlettered, while its graceful language 
and unaffected piety carried the listener 
beyond this world to the happiness rather 
than the terrors of the next: we were 
shown the private entrance-porch from 
Stoke-Park, and the pew appropriated to 
the use of the family—the old seats, the 
richly-stained glass, the subdued light, the 
beautiful domain beyond, the overhanging 


trees, the full-bosomed melody of the birds, 


the murmurs of the half-whispered greet- 
ings and retreating footsteps of the con- 
gregation as they passed out, the manner 
of our guide, whose attention increased in 
proportion to the expression of our sym- 
pathy with the seene—are all vividly im- 
pressed upon our memory. 

“The churehyard was full, very full,” 
had 


quantity of persons visited it and read the 


our guide said, “and a wonderful 
epitaphs, and even scratched their names 
on the church walls, though it was forbid- 
den, and took away bits of the yew and 
flowers. It he thought, “a 
pleasant churchyard to be buried in. Not 


too full, but not lonely; and indeed he 


wild was,” 


said truly, for in those country church- 
yards—once at least each week —the 
children’s children of the silent dead pass 
beside their the head- 
stone and the light waving grass seem 
more akin to humanity and human feeling 
than the dungeon-like vaults, or huge 
“slabs,” pressing so heavily upon what 
we loved so well in the churches or church- 
yards of our towns. Again we stood be- 


graves; modest 


side the poet’s grave, read the epitaph on 
his mother, and cast many a “longing, 
lingering look behind,” while leaving the 
churchyard immortalized by the most per- 
fect elegy in our language. 





HAGAR, IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Amip the wilderness, alone, 

When noon with burning splendor shone, 
Seneath her sky serene 
Two mournful forms were seen— 

A sad and anxious mother there, 

Who wept, in wild and deep despair ; 
And near her, in the shade, 
A pallid boy was laid. 

With care her weary feet had sought 
Each channel, that she fondly thought 
Might hold some trace of rain, 

But ever sought in vain. 
And bravely had she borne till now; 
But death was on that youthful brow— 
No water-spring was nigh, 
And he—her child—must die. 
She turn’d away—she could not brook 
On that beloved face to look— 
And hid her weeping eye, 
“Let me not see him die!” 
Alas! 
What has thy mournful mother done 
That thou shouldst thus be reft, 
The only treasure left? 
How many streams and fountains bright 
Are flashing in the golden light, 
With music sweet and clear! 
But none, alas! are near. 
O for one draught from some sweet spring, 
Upon its bright course murmuring! 
© for one silver wave, 
Its drooping brow to lave! 
O God, to thee I turn, for thou 
Alone canst aid and comfort now 3 
Hear in this lonely wild 
A mother for her child! 
How can I bear to see him die! 
How can I watch his glazing eye! 
Yes, I have err’d—but he— 
OU. spare him yet to me!” 
Then from the far-off azure sky 
A silv’ry radiance gleam’d on high, 
As through its portals blue 
A swift-wing’d angel flew, 
And centle words of kindest cheer 
Fell on the weeping mother’s ear: 
“ Look up, for help is nigh! 
Look up, he shall not die!” 
And lo! a fount of waters bright 
Flash’d on the grateful mourner’s sight, 
Who brought the healing wave 
The pallid lips to lave. 
For God had watch’d his wandering child 
K’en in the desert lone and wild, 
And life and joy were there, 
Where late had breathed despair. 


my own, my cherish’d one, 


Pilgrim, whose mournful footsteps stray 
O’er life’s forlorn and rugged way ; 
Though worn with grief and pain, 
Think not thy toil is vain. 
Still looking from the midnight sky, 
Behold a heavenly watcher nigh ; 
Droop not in doubt and fear, 
The water-spring is near. 
Though throbs thy heart with anguish strong, 
Though grief’s sad reign endureth long, 
Dark as thy lot may be 
Hope’s waters flow for thee. 
P. J. Owens. 














THE FRENCH CRYSTAL PALACE. 


HE magnificent edifice in Paris, erect- 

ed for the display of the world’s best 
specimens of art and manufacture, is call- 
ed, after its great prototvpe in London, 
to which by the way it bears no sort of 
resemblance, The Crystal Palace. The 
French themselves call it the Palais de 
l’ Industrie. It is a substantial oblong 
building, one hundred and ninety-two me- 
ters (French yards) long, and forty-eight 
wide, having lateral galleries twenty-four 
meters in width; above which are gal- 
leries of precisely the same dimensions. 
Although the sides of the edifice are of 
stone and metal, the roof being of glass, 
there is no want of light anywhere ; the 
galleries of the ground-floor, which are 
covered by the flooring of the upper gal- 
leries, are also lighted by two hundred 
and eight windows, opening on the Champs 
Klysées, in addition to the arches which 
open upon the nave ; added to which there 
are openings in the flooring of the upper 
gallery at certain distances to let down 





light and air. 

The grand entrance to the palace is sur- 
mounted by a group, representing France 
crowning Industry, Commerce, and Arts. 
To the right and left are other sculptures 
surmounting Corinthian pillars, and con- 
sisting of cherubs supporting the escutch- 
eon of the Emperor. Below the central 
group, extending the whole length of the 
gate, is a frieze, representing Industry and 
the Arts offering their productions to the 
“Universal Exposition.” On the right 
and left of the arch are figures of Fame, 
and beneath the arch is sculptured a grand 
subject, also relating to the arts and in- 
The design is 


dustry. whole 


at once 


THE FRENCH CRYSTAL PALACE. 








grand and imposing—a fitting entrance to | 


an exhibition of human skill and ingenuity 
gathered from all parts of the world. 

Not only is the monumental entrance 
imposing, but the general appearance of 
the palace is magnificent in the extreme. 
The building, being destined to become a 
permanent repository of the trophies of 
science and art, is far more solid in its 
structure than the Crystal Palace of Hyde 
Park ; but the durability of the edifice has 
in no way affected the general beauty of 
design which pervades all parts. 


it has enabled the architect to construct 
spacious staircases of solid materials and 
noble landing-places of great architectural 


While | 
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beauty, it has also given to the upper gal- 
leries, as well as to the whole building, a 
general aspect of grandeur and elegance, 
combined with a feeling of durability, 
strength, and comfort, which, without 
lessening in any degree, the general light 
and brillianey, adds materially to the effect 
of the whole. 

The machinery gallery, which lines the 
Quai de la Conférence—the ancient Port 
aux Pierres—is most remarkable for its 
great length. It extends, indeed, twelve 
hundred meters in a straight line under a 
vault of glass seventeen meters in eleva- 
tion. Within, two galleries have been 
constructed, one on the borders of the 
Seine, the other on one side of the Champs 
Elysées, each of which is six meters in 
width, and by which the whole extent of 
the perspective may be embraced at once. 

One of the most difficult and delicate 
tasks which had to be performed was the 
appropriation of space to the various na- 
tions from which articles were expected 
for exhibition. Room, of course, was not 
wanted for Russia, and how much the 
United States would need it was not pos- 
sible to say. In this matter no fault can 
be found with the directors of the exhi- 
bition. An English journalist from whom 
we quote, admits that France has been 
more liberal than we were upon a similar 
occasion ; with a building little more than 
half the size of the Crystal Palace in Hyde 
Park, more space has been granted to 
Great Britain than was given tothe French. 
Half of the ground-floor and two-thirds 
of the galleries are given up to strangers. 

To the south, going from east to west, 
we meet first with the English, then the 
Americans, next the Belgians, then the 
Austrians, and, lastly, the Zollverein. In 
the galleries to the east we have Persia, 
China, Turkey, Egypt, Tunis, Greece, and 
the Italian States ; to the west, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Spain and Portugal. England has 
allotted to her a space equivalent to 8,470 
meters; the Zollverein, 4.499 ; Austria, 
2,694; Belgium, 2,412; the United States, 
2,286 ; Switzerland, 1,099. China, Greece, 
and Persia united, only cover a space of 
262 meters. Most of these nations have 
spaces both below and above ; but some, 
whose contributions are of minor import- 
ance, have only space allotted to them in 
the galleries. But in such circumstances 
the contributions are always so arranged, 
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that a certain amount of frontage is ob- | tions, and seemingly interminable vista, 
presents an air of solidity and majestic 


| grandeur to which the celebrated strue- 
ture of Sir Joseph Paxton made no pre- 


tained toward the balustrade, from whence 
the national colors are to be suspended. 
The building, differing from the London 


Palace in extent, in its fairy-like propor- | tensions, 





at nce a 
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THE CAPTIVITY, AND ITS MEMEN- 
TOES.* 


- appointed destiny of the Hebrews 


was not to exhibit valor, not to teach 


philosophy, but to be ministers of true re- 


ligion. Instead of this, however, they 


plunged into all the absurdities and crimes 


* In this narrative, the autobiographic form of 
which has been chosen as that which admitted 
of the greatest condensation of fact and impli- 
cation, in union with the greatest amount of in- 
terest? the writer, 
of Professor Lepsius, has combined the substance 
of what be alike from Manetho 
and the monuments, from Herodotus, Diodorus, 
Pliny, and other Greek and Latin authorities, 
together with the inspired and invaluable re- 
cords of the Pentateuch. The antiquity and 
reliableness of the latter divine records come 
into prominence the more carefully and thor- 


under the general guidance 


may learned 


are compared with other sources 
it would be 
impossible to reproduce, in living outline, the 


oughly they 
of information, and without them 


age of the Pharaohs of the nineteenth dynasty. 
The best justitication of the narrative now sub 
mitted to the 
If these parts so combine as to form 


reader is to be found in its con- 
sistency. 
a living whole, we may regard that whole as 
representing a reality that once passed over the 
stage of the world. The view which underlies 
the signs and wonders of the narrative is 
strictly the Biblical view—namely, that the 
plagues were inflicted by the very hand of God, 
and that the of the magicians were 
bungling attempts, manifest failures, and, so 
far as they had any accomplishment, the results 
of merely superior scientific skill. Believing 


doiags 


in the Bible, the author believes in miracles, 
and consequently is not forced to any idle en- 
deavors to bring about a compromise between 
supernaturalism and naturalism. 


| of idolatry. 


| Assyrians on the other. 


| tivity and chastisement. 
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that 
God appointed them to an ordeal of cap- 


Beeause of this it was 


The reason of 


their captivity is as plainly declared as the 


fact of the captivity itself. And it is to 
this great event in sacred history that the 
present article is devoted, in which our 
object will be not only to unfold the Scrip- 
ture account of it, but also to point out 
how that account is confirmed and illus- 
trated by recent discoveries. 

In a former paper, we remarked how in 
the eighth century, before the Christian 
era, Assyria and Egypt were the two 
great eastern powers contending for the 
mastery of the world, and that, as Pales- 
tine lay between them, there was the grevt 
battle-field where the question of lordship 
was to be settled by the issues of war. 
That fact is a key to the relations subsist- 
ing between the Jews and the Egyptians 
on the one hand, and the Jews and the 
The story of the 
Captivity brings us into contact with the 
last of these. For some account of their 
extraordinary character, exploits, civiliza- 
tion, and monuments, we refer to the paper 


already mentioned. 


As early as 771 B.C. we notice Mena- 
hem, king of Israel, in a position of de- 
pendency upon the empire of Assyria. 
* And 


19, 20, ** came against the land: and Men- 


Pull,” we are told in 2 Kings xv, 
ahem gave Pula thousand talents of silver, 
that his hand might be with him to con- 
firm the kingdom in his hand. And Men- 
ahem exacted the money of Israel, even 
of all the mighty men of wealth, of each 
man fifty shekels of silver, to give to the 
king of Assyria. So the king of Assyria 
turned back, and stayed not there in the 
land.” From this passage it appears that 
the Assyrian monarch invaded the Israel- 
itish frontier, probably for the express 
purpose of levying tribute on it, and that 
Menahem, in paying it, sought his friendly 
protection and help. It implies that his 
government was feeble, and his position 
anything but independent ; and though this 
is the earliest allusion in the sacred volume 
to any connection between Palestine and 
Assyria, Mr. Layard observes that “ the 
Jewish tribes, as long suspected by Bibli- 
eal scholars, can now be proved to have 
held their dependent position upon the As- 
syrian king from a very early period; in- 
deed, long before the time inferred from 


any passage of Scripture.” This invasion, 

















THE ASSYRIAN KING 
then, in the days of Menahem, may have 
been only to enforce the payment of a 
tribute imposed before, as repeated expe- 
ditions against the same country simply to 
exact revenue, neglected or refused, form 
a staple subject of history in the sculptured 
records of Nineveh. But, however this 
might be in regard to Israel, we find Pul 
plainly enough treating that kingdom, at 
the time just noticed, as a lord would his 
vassal. The beginning of the Captivity 
was now at hand. ‘The verse just quoted 
rings the death-knell of the nation. 
In a cursory review of the past history | 
of the world, we often compress into a | 


point, or generalize in one emphatic state- 
ment, some grand event which it took 
Thus, for exam- 


many years to evolve. 
ple, we give one fixed date to the fall of 


the Roman empire. We refer to the | 
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ENTERING NINEVEH. 


taking of Rome by Alaric ; whereas a long 
succession of incidents must be included 
in any just view of that catastrophe. So 
the taking of Israel and Judah captive is 
often noticed as if it were a single occur- 
rence, whereas it was in reality a trans- 
action which spread itself over a century 
and a half. 

In pursuing the subject, our first pur- 
pose is to notice the successive deporta- 
tions of the Jewish tribes which took place 
during this extended period. It does not 
appear from the Scripture narrative that 
any of the Israelites were carried away 
captive by Pul, when he made his inroads 
on the territory of Menahem. Immunity, 
in that respect, seems to have been pur- 
chased by the payment of tribute. The 
earliest account of the people being car- 
ried into exile occurs in the history of the 
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reign of Pekah, who succeeded Menahem, 
next but one. Pekahiah, the intermediate 
monarch, who occupied the throne but two 
years, received the crown in 761, and 
formed an alliance with Rezin, the king 
of Syria, against the royal house of David. 
A war ensued.  Elath, a town in Judea, 
was seized by the Syrian king. Pekah 
gained a great victory over his brethren 
of Israel, and led multitudes away captive. 
These wars were fratricidal. Brothers 
were slaying brothers ; but nature and re- 
ligion, at least for a little while, subdued 
the cruel passions of jealousy and revenge, 
when, in consequence of the humane and 
pious appeal of the prophet Obed, the 
Israelites took the captives, “ and from the 
spoil clothed all that were naked among 
them, and arrayed them, and shod them, 
and gave them to eat and drink, and 
anointed them, and carried all the feeble 
of them upon asses, and brought them to 
Jericho, the city of palm-trees, to their 
brethren.” 

This event was a prelude to another 
captivity, unalleviated by such touches of 


tenderness. Ahaz, king of Judah, and his | 


people, trembled before the alliance of the 
monarchs of Syria and Israel, like “ the 
trees of the wood moved by the winds.” 
He sought the aid of the king of Assyria, 
Tiglath Pileser. These two smoking fire- 
brands were soon quenched by the great 
power under whose protection the fright- 
ened prince of Judah thus heedlessly placed 
himself and his people. As one of the 
results of the collisions that ensued, a large 


number of Pekah’s subjects were carried 
away captive. ‘They were chiefly inhab- 





itants of Gilead and Galilee. 
The former were of the tribes 
of Gad and Reuben, the lat- 
ter of Zebulon and Napthali. 
Lying on the east of the Jor- 
dan, and to the north of Sa- 
maria, they were among the 
most exposed of the Israel- 
itish population. Chiefly of 
pastoral habits, addicted to 
feeding their flocks on the 
banks of the river so dear to 
their tribes, and en the slopes 
of the mountains so hallowed 
in their country’s songs—they 
were simple and helpless, and 
unable to detend themselves 
against the military forces 
which swept over their terri- 


| tories: nor had they that firm faith in the 


Divine Ruler of Israel, which was Israel's 


| only true protection; for long had they 


been debased by their intermixture with 
the idolatrous Canaanites. As to the por- 
tion of the captives dwelling in the north- 
ern cities or towns, they must have been 
a poor and miserable class of men, at least 
in the eyes of the victors; seeing that 
Solomon so readily offered those cities or 
towns as a gift to Hiram, king of Tyre, 
and he so unwillingly received them. 
* They pleased him not,” we are informed 
in the first Book of Kings: and he said, 
* What cities are these which thou hast 
given me, my brother? And he ealled 
them the land of Cabul;” that is, the land 
of dirt. Such were the people who were 
first carried into foreign exile, out of Pales- 
tine; and it is to their calamities that 
Isaiah alludes when speaking of the vexa- 
tion which debased the land of Zebulon 


| and the land of Napthali. 


Twenty years after the first deportation 


| of Israel, a far more serious one took place 


in the reign of Hoshea. In 721, Shal- 
maneser invaded that monarch’s territory. 
He had withheld his tribute, as seems to 
have been common with the dependents 
upon the Assyrian throne; and the As- 
syrian king, as was also his wont, forth- 
with marched an army against his recusant 
vassal. Hoshea had sought alliance with 
Egypt, the great rival of Assyria—a cir- 
cumstance which increased the exaspera- 
tion excited by the neglect of the accus- 
tomed payments, So the great eastern 
sovereign came and wreaked his vengeance 


| on Samaria, shutting up Hoshea in prison, 
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and carrying away, in all prob- 
ability, the court and the flower 
of the people into Assyria, 
where 1 
Halah and Habor, by the river 
of Gozan, and in the cities of 
the Medes. This 
end of the Israelitish 
archy after it had lasted near- 
ly two hundred and seventy 
years. Amos, who had ful- 
filled his inspired ministra- 
tions half 
before, had foretold this final 
catastrophe, which was to de- 


they were placed in 


was the 
mon- 


about a century 


molish the commonwealth of 
Israel. ‘The Lord God,” he 
exclaimed, “ hath sworn by 
his holiness, that, lo! the days 
shall come upon you, that he 
will take you awey with hooks, and your 
posterity with fish-hooks ; and ye shail go 
out at the breaches,” or, according to the 


Syriac and Chaldee, toward the mountains | 


of Armenia: and again, “ Therefore will 
I cause you to into captivity beyond 
Damascus.” 


or 
go 


The figure here drawn from the practice | 


But there 
It 


of the angler is very striking. 
was more than a mere figure here. 


was customary with the Assyrian con- | 


querors to put hooks or rings through the 
lip and nose of their captives, of which 
there is an example in a bass-relief from 
other 
» the Assyrian habit 


Khorsabad ; and representations, 
while they testify t 
of removing large portions of the people 
in a subjugated territory to another and 
distant part of the dominions, also enable 
us to picture the melancholy scenes wit- 
nessed when the monarch with his nobles 
and inferior subjects were dragged away 
from the gates of Samaria. We see the 
victorious monarch, attended by his eu- 
nuchs and other officers, seated on a throne 
in a conspicuous spot within the walls of 
The chief personages 


the captured city. 
among the prisoners prostrate themselves 
before him, and receive his lordly foot 
upon their necks, in 


token of surrender 
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and subjection. Inferior captives appear 
with their feet in fetters, and their hands 
laden with manacles. Their sluggish march 
is hastened by their new masters, who goad 
them on with their spears and swords. 
Women are carried away in carts, accom- 
panied by thin miserable children, who 
vent their agony by tearing their hair, and 
throwing dust on their heads. Scribes are 
meanwhile employed taking an inventory 
of the spoil. There they stand by the 
gates, writing down on leather the booty 
that is brought out, and the number of 
sheep and oxen as well as prisoners. The 
whole of the mournful spectacle is revived ; 
and mourning, lamentation, and wo, seem 
to gush out afresh as we ponder these old 
Assyrian sculptures, coeval with the times 
when the daughter of Israel was cast down 
by God for her idolatries, and given into 
the hands of her enemies for chastisement. 

Sir Robert K. Porter discovered some 
sculptures on the rocks of Be-sitoon, in 
the vale of Merdasht, on the borders of 
ancient Assyria, which he thinks refer 
to the captivity of the ten tribes by Shal- 
maneser. A chain of captives is repre- 
sented brought before the king. ‘The 
skirts of the garments are covered with 
arrow-headed characters, and the last of 
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the series has a flowing beard and a miter- 
ed cap, like a son of Levi. 

The kingdom of Judah survived that 
of Israel more than one hundred and 
twenty years. Soon after the exploits 
of Shalmaneser, the ambitious Sennache- 
rib invaded Judea, in prosecution of his 
plans against Egypt. The siege of La- 
chish, and the wonderful judgment which 


befell the great king of Assyria—as illus- | 


trated by the monuments of Nineveh— 
have already been noticed. ‘The proud 
warrior did not take Jerusalem, as he 
himself confesses; but the sacred histo- 
rian, in the eighteenth chapter of the 
second Book of Kings, states that he 
came up against all the fenced cities of 
Judah—those round about Jerusalem— 
and took them. ‘This is in agreement 
with his own account, as preserved in the 
inscriptions at Kouyunjik ; only that there 
he speaks of having led the people away 
captive—a eircumstance very probable In 
itself. ‘And beeause Hezekiah’—so 
Rawlinson reads the inscription—* still 
continued to refuse to pay me homage, | 
attacked and carried off the whole popu- 
lation, fixed and nomad, which dwelt 
around Jerusalem, with thirty talents of 
gold and eight hundred talents of silver, 
the accumulated wealth of the nobles of 
Hezekiah’s court, and of their daughters, 
with the officers of his palace, men slaves 
and women slaves.” Perhaps this may 
be a very exaggerated account of the 
number of the captives, but it may be 
received so far as it points to the fact of 
a captivity effected by Sennacherib from 
among the people around Jerusalem. Pos- 
sibly hostages also might have been given 
by Hezekiah for the payment of tribute. 
Not only at this period, if we are to be- 
lieve the Kouyunjik inscription, were some 
of the people of Judea taken captive to As- 
syria, but we are certain from the divine 
records that many were carried into exile 
by the Syrians, the Edomites, and the 
Philistines, and were even sold as slaves. 
This went on in the reign of Ahaz, so that 
when Hezekiah succeeded to the crown, 
he poured out his lamentations, saying : 
* Lo! our fathers have fallen by the sword, 
and our sons and our daughters and our 
wives are in captivity for this.” 

Though Jerusalem escaped the fury of 
the oppressor, there must have been many 
parts of Judea laid waste by the march 


of the imperious invader. Indeed, the | 





country to the north and to the east, over 
which the scourge from the great city of 
Nineveh swept, must have been reduced 
to a state of great confusion and distress. 
Accordingly, we hear Isaiah—most likely 
in reference to the embassadors whom 
Hezekiah had sent to Sennacherib—ex- 
claiming, ** Behold, their valiant ones shall 
ery without; the embassadors of peace 
shall weep bitterly. The highways lie 
waste ; the wayfaring man ceaseth.”” So 
is it still in the east. ‘ The tribes,” says 
Layard, “who had been attacked and 
plundered, were retaliating upon caravans 
and travelers, or laying waste the culti- 
vated parts of the pashalic. The villages 
were deserted, and the roads were little 
frequented, and very insecure.” A _ time 
of great sorrow and perturbation was that, 
when the camp of Sennacherib stood not 
afar off from Jerusalem. While there was 
peril without, there was corresponding 
confusion within. The Book of Isaiah 
throws light on the internal polities and 
social agitations of the city at this mourn- 
ful period. We there learn, that at the 
time when the faithful Eliakim and a mi- 
nority were exhorting the people to trust 
in God, their true king, Shebna and a 
majority were counseling submission to 
Sennacherib; thus engendering a spirit 
of faction during a national emergency, 
when concert and unanimity were of the 
highest possible importance. 

We may here just add, in passing, that 
in the Book of Isaiah we read much of 
Babylon, but nothing of Nineveh—a cir- 
cumstanee which has considerably per- 
plexed commentators. But “ the king of 
Babylon,” and “the king of Assyria,” 
are used as convertible titles; and it is 
remarkable that Sargon, in the inseription 
of Nimroud, describes himself as king of 
Assyria and lord of Babylon. Here the 
remains lately discovered serve—as in 
many other cases—to clear up a difficulty ; 
and, moreover, it may be observed, that 
as Babylon was one of the cities from 
which inhabitants were supplied for the 
depopulated towns of Israel, and to which, 
in turn, some of the Israelites were taken 
to occupy their place, there was a special 
reason for speaking to Jews of that sister 
capital, even to the neglect of Nineveh, 
with which, at present, the people of 
Palestine had not been brought much in 
contact. 

Manasseh, who succeeded Hezekiah, 
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was carried captive into Babylon in 675, 


twenty-two years after his father’s death. 
This was a echastisement from the 
mighty for the flagrant iniquities of which 
he was guilty ; but during his exile his 


Al- | 


heart was softened, and he returned to his | 


This cir- 
cumstance, however, though it is proper 


own dominions an altered man. 


| 


to be mentioned here, must not be reck- | 


oned among the deportations of the Jewish 
tribes, as it does not appear that any num- 
ber of the people accompanied him into 
his exile. 

Forty-five years after this event, Judea 
Was again assailed by its old eastern ene- 
mies ; but a great change had taken place 
in their condition by that time. In 606 
B.C. Nineveh fell, and the Assyrian 
supremacy was transferred to Babylon. 
From that city came Nebuchadnezzar to 
besiege and take Jerusalem. He had re- 
built his capital, though not, perhaps, on 
the old site ; and the ruins of that mag- 


nificent center of ancient civilization—so | 


very different, as yet explored, from those 


of Nineveh—have been recently visited 


by Mr. Layard. 
tify the spot where once stood this wonder 
of the world, in its power and_ pride. 
There 
described by that enterprising traveler, 
which he considers to be a portion of 


is an isolated mass of masonry, 


some magnificent terrace connected with 
those famous hanging gardens which we 


Enough exists to iden- | 


} 


have at times been ready to banish from | 


belief, and consign to the region of oriental 
fables. 


Nor are testimonies wanting, in | 


the remains brought to light, to prove that | 


Nebuchadnezzar was the builder of the 
new city, as represented in the Book of 
Daniel. 
long excited the curiosity of the learned, 
and gave rise to a variety of ingenious 


The Babylonian inscribed bricks 


speculations as to their use and meaning. 
By some, they were believed to be public 
the writings, 
dedications to the gods, or registers of 


documents ; others saw in 
gifts to temples. The question has now 
been entirely set at rest by Dr. Hineks, that 
almost every brick hitherto obtained from 
the ruins bears the same inscription, with 
the exception of one or two unimportant 
words, and that they record the building 
of the city by Nebuchadnezzar. The 


city succeeded to the position occupied 
by Nineveh, and soon almost equaled her 
old 
buildings of extraordinary size and mag- 


rival. The bounds were extended ; 
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nificence were erected; her victorious 
armies conquered Syria and Palestine, 
and penetrated into Egypt. Her com- 
merce, too, spread far and wide from the 
east to the west, and she became a land 
of traffic and a city of merchants. 

The kingdom of Judah was brought to 
an end by Nebuchadnezzar. ‘There were 
three deportations of captives effected by 
him and his army. The first was in 605 
B. C., just after the overthrow of Nine- 
veh, and when Babylon was beginning to 
Amid the 


shifting allianees of Jerusalem, in which 


rise into its brightest glory. 


she appeared in a position of abject de- 
pendence—tor she had lost the spirit of 
courage because she had lost her reliance 
upon God—Jehoiakim and his court. just 
then, in a moment of revolt against Assy- 
ria, were leaning upon the broken reed 
of Egypt. Soldiers from Chaldea, from 
Syria, and from Moab, came into Judea 
under the banners of the mighty oriental 
prince, and ravaged the country and chas- . 
tised Jehoiakin, who, however, was lett 
his throne a humbled vassal of the 


upon 
Assyrian crown. The sons of some of 
the most distinguished families in the 


city were among the captives led away 
on this occasion, and they were intended, 
most likely, to serve as hostages for the 
future submission of the conquered state. 
It was at this time, probably, that Daniel 
and his three companions were removed 
from the land of their fathers, to be placed 
in positions, and to undergo trials, in the 
scene of their exile, which have rendered 
them, to all subsequent ages, illustiicus 
and animating examples of faith and vir- 
tue. According to the account we have 
in our copies of the Book of Jeremiah, 
three thousand and twenty-three Jews 
were taken to Babylon in this first eap- 
tivity. 

The second deportation was in the 
reign of Jehoiachin, seven after- 
ward, B. C. 598. The immediate politi- 
cal cause of this calamity is not apparent ; 


years 


the moral cause, however, is plainly stated, 
The king “did that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord.” Nebuehadnezzar 
came against the city and besieged it; 
and what a stroke of pathos there is in 
the record of the second Book of Kings, 
xxiv, 12, in connection with this assault 
on the city ef Jerusalem: “ And Jehoia- 
chin the king of Judah went out to the 
king of Babylon, he, and his mother, and 











his servants, and his princes, and his offi- 
cers.” The historian thus makes the 
melancholy train pass before us, in which 
we specially single out for pity the vener- 
able old Jewess, weeping over her son 
decrowned and exile. We 
fancy it is some alleviation to her that she 
is to accompany him. 
large numbers, (there were seven thousand 
of them,) according to the Book of Chroni- 
cles, swelled the procession of captives ; 


doomed to 


Warriors too, in 


craftsmen and smiths also, on the same 
authority, amounting to a thousand, ac- 
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SIEGE OF JERUSALEM BY THE ASSYRIANS, 


companied their brethren; perhaps spe- 
cially included by Nebuchadnezzar, with 
an eye to the progress of the works going 
Zedekiah, the uncle 
of Jehoiachin, was placed on the throne 


on in his new city. 


by the conqueror, to serve him, of course, 
as his liege Jord. But he rebelled—en- 
couraged to do so by the king of Egypt. 
This was in the year 588. 
zar, accordingly, again marched against 
An Egyptian 
These allies, 


Nebuchadnez- 


Jerusalem and besieged it. 
army came to its succor. 
however, were repelled by the hosts of 
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. . - . | 
Babylon, who, immediately after chastis- 


ing them, returned to the siege. | 
In connection with this fresh ealamity, 
we have graphic details in the biblical an- 
nals. ‘* The city was besieged unto the 
eleventh year of king Zedekiah. And on 
the ninth day of the fourth month the 
famine prevailed in the city, and there 
was no bread for the people of the land. 
And the city was broken up, and all the 
men of war fled by night by the way of 
the gate between two walls, which is by 
the king’s garden: (now the Chaldees were 
against the city round about:) and the 
king went the way toward the plain. And | 
the army of the Chaldees pursued after 
the king, and overtook him in the plains | 
of Jericho: and all his army were scat- | 
tered from him. So they took the king, | 
and brought him up to the king of Baby- | 
lon to Riblah.”” What a series of stirring 
pictures pass before us as we ponder these 
! Famine in the 
city—no bread—men, women, and chil- 
dren pinched with hunger—their counte- 
nances thin and pallid, and their bodies 
wasting away with and want. 
Anxious inquiries are heard in the streets : 
“How long will the siege last 2” while 
despair, and tears, and death lurk within 
The child is breathing its last in 
its mother’s bony arms, or she is lifeless 
with her little one on her 
Then there is the hurried night escape ; 
the old gate ; the walls by the king’s gar- 
den; palace-like houses; trees mapped 
in shadow under the bright stars; and 
the monarch and his men creeping stealth- | 
ily along, and going round to avoid being 
seen by the sentinels of the Assyrian camp. 
And then we have the surprise, perhaps 
in the morning, the fugitives pursued, and, 
fleeing ftom the face of the brave soldiers 
of Babylon, hiding in clefts of the rocks 
and concealing themselves among trees on 
the Mount of Olives ; the poor miserable 
monarch in the mean time captured and 
dragged in chains to Riblah, to receive 
upon his neck the foot of his enraged 
And then, to finish the military 


few strong graphic words 


disease 


doors. 


cold breast. 


master. 
drama, his eyes are put out, and his sons 


are slain. We think, involuntarily, while 


all this is going on, of one holy man with- 
in the walls, who weeps day and night for 
the slain of the daughter of his people. 
The destruction of the temple and city 
speedily followed. Nebuzar-adan, the Bab- | 
ylonish general, ‘* burnt the house of the | 


| army brake down the walls.” 
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Lord, and the king’s house, and all the 
houses of Jerusalem, and every great 
man’s house burnt he with fire; and the 
All who 
remained of any account, after these san- 
guinary measures, were carried off by the 
conquerors; and only a few poor vine- 
dressers and husbandmen were left seat- 
tered over the land, to sit and mourn over 
the desolations, and to gather a scanty 


| subsistence from the fields and vineyards 


which war had spared. Such was the 
third grand deportation, signalized, too, 
by the abundance of spoil which was con- 
veyed to Babylon; for it was on this 
occasion that the golden vessels of the 
temple, and the pillars and ornaments of 
brass, and even the great brazen laver it- 
self, were piled up and carried off. 

As to the siege of Jerusalem, we may 


| gather illustrations of it from Ninevitish 


sculptures, Babylonish coins, and Egypt- 
ian monuments, in which we have abund- 
antly represented the common oriental 
methods of fortification and modes of at- 
tack prevalent in those days. We see 
battlemented walls and towers, with para- 
pets, crowded with men, bow and spear 
and shield in hand, while a banner crowns 
the lofty keep. We have barred gates 
and fosses both without and within the 
walls, filled with water and crossed by 
bridges. Then we notice the assailants 
placing their sealing ladders against the 
fortifications, and some swimming over 
the ditch, to be met by a party sallving 
from the gates. The besiegers are pro- 
vided with large shields to ward off the 


missiles shot from the walls. There are 
also testudos—large frames to cover and 
protect the advancing soldiers. Battering 


rams are also employed. Men may be 
seen climbing up rocks by the aid of metal 
spikes; doors are being hewn down with 
axes; while heralds are seen coming out 
to treat with the enemy. The brief notice 
in the Bible of the fall of Jerusalem, un- 
der the army of Nebuchadnezzar, when 
read in the light of these curious military 
antiquities, suggests to us some such pic- 


| ture of engineering tactics, of strife and 


violence, of battle and death, as must re- 
ally have constituted the scene of misery 
and desolation at that awful period in 
Jewish history. In our next we shall 


| notice the location and condition of the 


captives. 


(To be continued.) 
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LUNATIC 


MONG the 


testifying to the greatness and bene- 


ASYLUM, 


many public buildings 


volence of the city of New-York, there is 
none to which she can point with a juster 
pride than to her Lunatic Asylum on 
Blackwell's 


which is given above. 


Island, a representation of 

This noble edifice, commenced in 1835, 
was completed in July, 1839, at a cost of 
half a The 
material is of the common blue building 
taken the the 

The plan, as may be seen above, 


about million of dollars. 


stone from quarries of 
island. 
is that of a main octagonal building, eighty 
feet in diameter, with two wings two 
hundred and forty-five feet each in length 
running from it at right angles westerly 
and southerly. ‘The height of the octagon 
and cupola is seventy-two feet, and that 
of the wings forty-three feet—the latter 
are occupied by lunatics, the former mostly 
by the officers of the institution. 

In each wing upon each of the three 
floors is a corridor, ten feet wide, running 


the entire length of the wing 


9 


opening into 


which, on either side, are the rooms for 
the patients, bathing, dining-rooms, &c. 
Croton water is distributed to all parts of 
the building, being carried from the main 
shore by means of a gutta percha pipe laid 
bed of the river. The 


in the heating, 


washing, and culinary arrangements are | 


BLACKWELL'S 





| located at the extremity of the western 


wing. It is in contemplation to erect a 
separate building adjacent to the main one, 
to be devoted espe cially to these objects. 
The substitution lately effected of hired 
and responsible persons, instead of prison- 
ers transferred from the penitentiary and 
workhouse, to do the necessary in and out 
door labor of the institution, and to attend 
to the patients, as had previously been the 
system, is one, the good effects of which 
are already strongly marked in the better 
order, better care, and higher moral tone 
that now obtain throughout the institution. 
At the distance of about one hundred and 
fifty feet from the main building stands 


“the Lodge,” a building fifty-nine by 
ninety feet, with a veranda on either side 


of ten by eighty-seven feet, inclosed by 


glass. In this building are placed all 
patients of a noisy, violent, or unmanage- 
able character, who, as they improve, are 
different halls in the 
main building, regard being had to a proper 


transferred to the 
classifieation. 

The asylum. a branch of the alms-house 
department, under the control of the “ ten 
governors,” the last 
years under the immediate medical super- 
intendence of Dr. M. H. Ranney, who is 
aided in his duties by two assistant-phy- 
About 


has been for nine 


sicians, Drs. Lansing and Smith. 
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six thousand patients have been admitted 
into this charity since 1839. During the 
term of office of the present resident phy- 
sician, there have been received three thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-two insane 
persons, and one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty discharged recovered, show- 
ing the amount of recovery to be nearly 
filty per cent. At present the inmates 
number six hundred, being a much larger 
number than in any other hospital for the 
insane in this country. Five-sixths of 
this number are foreigners. 

Much reliance is placed on medical 
treatment during the first year of the ex- 
istence of insanity ; but after that period, 
the principal hope of recovery is from 
This last 
correction of improper 


treatment. consists 
mainly in the 


habits, a healthy occupation of mind and 


moral 


body by properly selected labor, reading, 
and amusements, such as dancing, music, 
vames, Ac. 

‘To one who has drawn his ideas of a 


from accounts of systems followed in such 
institutions years ago, it would be a mat- 
ter of wonder to find among so large a 
number of insane as are here gathered 
together so few requiring confinement or 
restraint. In fact, it may be stated as a 
general rule, that the greater the personal 
liberty enjoyed, consistent with good 
judgment and safety to the patient, the 
more quiet, manageable, and orderly he 
will be. 

No healthier or more beautiful location 
for an asylum could have been chosen than 
the one occupied by the subject of our 
sketch. 
access to the city, seclusion from the out- 
side world, a flowing river on each side, 
enlivened by 
white-winged sailing vessels, a surround- 


Good air, good drainage, easy 


passing steamboats and 
ing country made picturesque by green 
ig 
5 
villages, render it all in this respect that 
could be desired. ‘The same remark made 


by a celebrated engineer that lakes and 


woods and jutting river points and growin 


rivers were made for eanals, might be 
extended to Blackwell’s Island, that it 
was made for the public institutions of 
New-York city. 

The city government is exceedingly 
fortunate in having at the head of this 
important institution, so capable and gen- 


tlemanly a superintendent as Dr. M. H. 
Ranney. 
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NIGHT VIEWS FROM MY WINDOW. 
S 1 draw back the curtain, a flood of 


LUNAR SCENERY. 
A pale, silvery light streams into the 


quiet room where I take my post for a 
good portion of the night,—to me ever a 
period of the purest, the most peaceful. 
and, I may add, profitable enjoyment. And 
now the window is open, and there is noth- 
ing between me and heaven but the dark 
sky, and the brilliant moon and stars, the 
work of Ged’s fingers, unobseured by a 
cloud. It is strange what a difference 
there is between an open and a closed win- 


dow. When thus gazing upward, glass— 


| even the clearest and the purest—always 





gives a sensation of restraint, more or less. 
You feel there is something material still 
between you and the boundless depths 
above,—the mighty expanse into which 
you look, and where you would fain wan- 
der; but, that once removed, and an unde- 


| finable sense of liberty—freedom from alli 


lunatic asylum from works of fiction, or | physical restraint—is experienced, and 


you may soar away at will. ‘The mind 
becomes endowed, as it were, with an an- 
gelic power and desire, which, although 
it is for the present denied to the body. 
will, no doubt, be one day permitted to 
both to exercise far more fully than at 
present ; sucha sensation, possibly, as St. 
Paul experienced in anticipation when he 
was “caught up to the third heavens,” 
with feelings so strange that, as he avers. 
he could not tell whether he was “ in the 
body or out of the body.” 

With a telescope for at once my guide 
and my bark, I launch forth through the 
silent night into the dark ocean of space 
above me. I strike out into the remotest 
regions of the universe—I transport my- 


| self at will to worlds whose light would 


never reach the retina of my eye, save 
through the wonderful instrument whose 
field it illumines. Thus prepared, then. 
I take my post, I keep my watch to-night. 

There is something at once soothing 
and exciting in this midnight, breathless 
stillness of the terrestrial world, and the 
alm, divine repose of the celestial re- 
gions, whither I am about to journey. The 
air is sostill that the least sound becemes 
audible. I hear the midnight chime of the 
bells from the distant city ; and now, as 
the sound dies away, the roar of the surf 
as it breaks with softened murmur, tossing 
its green waves and glittering spray in 
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the clear moonlight upon the neighboring 
shore : 
the gentle rustle of a withered leaf as it 
falls without, or the impatient chirrup of 
the little bird whose sleep I have dis- 


but naught else, save now and then 


turbed in the clustering passion-flower that 
hangs in dark masses from the window. 
I direct my telescope to the heavens, and, 
passing it slowly from star to star, I at 
length fix it upon that bright moon, now 
I apply my eye to 
It 


brings that beauteous globe so near that 


in her first quarter. 
the glass, and now—what do [| see? 


Lam absolutely upon it; but what a strange 


metamorphosis! No one who has deen 
accustomed to see it from the earth would 
Like a face which appears 


is found full 


recognize it. 
beautiful 
of wrinkles and imperfections when close 


at a distance, but 


to it; soour lovely satellite, whose beauty 
has lent inspiration to the poet’s verse, 
and her charm to the painter’s landscape, 
loses her perfections in a moment. She 
is no longer the soft, tender, liquid, sil- 
very thing, whose familiar face we love, 
and whose beams we hail, whether break- 
ing through the sea of clouds among which 
she sails, or whitening the gray ruin, or 
shining on the placid lake, or the waveless 
sea. No; 
full of holes, rents, and fissures ; 


I perceive a huge bright mass, 
it is a 
strange-looking country, indeed, that we 
have arrived at—a wonderful place, unlike 
anything we could have imagined, so dif- 
ferent indeed from the expectations usually 
formed by those who (hearing of mountains 
and valleys in the moon) long to see them, 
that, to prevent disappointment, some ex- 
planation is necessary to enable such per- 
sons to understand what they see, and 
teach them what to look for and how to 


‘ 


find and appreciate the objects of interest 


there. To such of our readers, then, as 


| are unaccustomed to telescopic observa- 


tion, | would say, there are a few obstacles 
in the way of appreciating lunar scenery 
which you must be prepared for before- 
hand. For instance, at the first moment 
your eye is applied to the telescope, (say, 
with a power of 120 upon it,) you will 
find yourself within two thousand miles 
only of the moon; in fact, you will see it 
precisely as you would if you were re- 
moved bodily and placed upon a_ planet 
separated from it by that interval: short, 
indeed, when compared with the actual 
distance of the moon from the earth, (two 
hundred and forty thousand miles,) or with 
other astronomical intervals, and yet still 
very considerable, as can easily be un- 
derstood by thinking what a distance two 
thousand miles is with reference to any 
terrestrial object—it is, in fact, equal to 
a fourth part of the diameter of our globe, 
or one entire diameter of the moon from 
herself. At such a distance here, were a 
bird's-eye view possible, how little could 
be discerned! At this distance, indeed, it 
is plain no minute object could be seen ; 
but yet it is astonishing how much is visi- 
ble, and the general features of the lunar 
surface are at once quite perceptible to the 
practised eye. But there are three striking 
effeccs in particular which this proximity 
immediately produces. ‘The in- 
crease of brightness, as when a lamp or 


first is 


candle is brought close to the eve. The 
second is inerease of size, or the angle 


subtended at the eye; and the third, dis- 
tinctness of shape, both as to the general 
figure of the moon herself, and the objects 


The first 


discernible upon her surface. 
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of these is intense, and even painful to the 
eye not accustomed to it, so that an inex- 


perienced observer sees but comparatively | 


little at first from the glare. If we wait 
a little, however, the eye soon accommo- 
dates itself to the brightness, as it does to 


the darkness. It is, however, a good plan 


with powerful telescopes, (as there is al- | 


ways abundance of light to spare,) to shut 
off a portion of it by a diaphragm upon the 
object-glass, which likewise has the effect 
of inereasing the distinetness. 

The second effect, increase of size, is 


not so perceptible as might be imagined; | 


and there are few telescopic effects in 
which the eye is deceived more than in 
forming an estimate of the size of objects. 


A power such as I have mentioned would | 
| anything terrestrial that could convey to 


increase the size of the moon superficially 
one hundred and twenty times, so that in 
the portion of the lunar surface before the 
eye, all comprised within the space, say 
of a four-inch achromatic, such as I am 
now using, you have an image of the moon 
magnified one hundred and twenty times, 
or one hundred and twenty times larger 
This 


amount of magnifying power will have the 


than as seen with the naked eye. 


immediate effect, not of swelling the di- 
mensions of the moon accordingly, which 
the ignorant or inexperienced might ex- 
pect, but which a moment’s reflection will 
show to be impossible, as the space you 
can see must be limited by the actual size 
of the aperture, but it will have the effect 


of enabling you to see a small portion | 


only of the body made so much larger by 
optical power, that it cannot fit, as it were, 
within the small aperture through which 
you look, and only presents a small portion 
of its surface at a time, leaving to your 
imagination the remainder of a huge moon 
to be examined in its various parts in suc- 
cession, by simply traversing or moving 
the telescope over it. The extent of sur- 
face, therefore, which you can see upon 


the moon, will diminish with the increase | 


of magnifying power ; just as in approach- 
ing a large city from a distance, at first 
you obtain a coup d’ail of the entire, but 
as you draw near to it, you see only a 
street, and at length a single house is suf- 
ficient to occupy the entire field of view. 
So with a power of about 90, you may see 
the entire dise of the moon at once ; but in- 


crease the power to 250, and little more | 


than a single crater, with its adjoining 
neighborhood, is visible. 
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The third effect necessary to be pre- 
pared for is with reference to the objects 
which, under telescopic power, become 
visible distinetly on the lunar surface. 
Many of these you have never seen any- 
thing like before; you are at once led 
therefore to compare them with, or find a 
resemblance for them in, something that 
you have seen. This is likely to mislead 
by conveying a false impression; the color, 
for instance, which resembles plaster of 
Paris, or the innumerable holes or ex- 
crescences, which look like bubbles float- 
ing upon oil, or caused by fermentation or 
decay : all these comparisons, which are 
derived from terrestrial things, are false 
and must be dismissed ; in fact, you see a 
perfectly new and strange object, unlike 


your mind a true resemblance of it. And 
then, when you have got over all this, and 
found that the mountains and valleys of 
the moon you have heard of are not like 
our valleys, or mountains, or soil, and you 
at length have succeeded in realizing the 
fact that that great glaring thing covered 
with holes and spots, is really a vast planet 
or world, there remains the difficulty of 
realizing the size of the separate objects 
which you see so distinctly, together with 
the vast distances over which the eye can 
travel in an instant. A prospect, in fact, 
is opened to you which could never be 
seen on earth—even from the loftiest moun- 
tain in the world—namely, an extent of 
two thousand miles, or an area of seven 
millions of square miles, stretched beneath 
you; a plain of fifteen hundred miles ap- 
pearing but a little patch as in a map, and 
mountains rivaling the Alps or Andes 
as a boundary or shading slightly elevated. 
And yet this, too, can be overcome by a 
little patient observation, by minute atten- 
tion to each separate object ; marking not 
only the object itself, but the shadow it 
casts. When once the secret of telescopic 
observation of the moon is thus acquired, 
there is nothing more delightful than to 
wander through its grand terrible 
scenery, and no more etfiort will be re- 
quired than is necessary to accommodate 
the gigantic proportions of our Alpine re- 


and 


gions to the diminutive representation of 
them by the artist in a picture one foot 
square. 

And now, where are we to-night? A 
more beautiful or picturesque portion of 
the lunar country we could not have fallen 
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upon. 
restrial sphere right over Copernicus ; and 
from one of the lofty peaks of a cluster of 
mountains a little to the southward of that 
remarkable crater—down into the 
mouth of one of which, indeed, I can par- 
tially see—let us take our position. What 


very 


a scene is here! Beneath our feet, some 
thousand feet below, spreads the vast 
plain of the Mare Imbrium, or Sea of 
Showers; it is shining in the glare of the 
fierce light that it from the 
rising sun of a lunar morning—whose day 


beats upon 


will not end for a fortnight—and whose 
long, black shadows are projecting from 


We have dropped from our ter- | 


a thousand mountain-peaks, whose tops | 


shine like silyer, and are scattered over 
the plain here and there, some in lonely 
grandeur, others like the well-defined and 
dark semicircular chain of the Apen- 
nines, extending like a continuous craggy 
coast-line for six hundred miles, forming 


the extreme boundary of the solitary de- | 


sert they inclose. 

But what of the plain? It is called the 
It seems a vast plain 
like the Great 


Sea of Showers. 
of sand—a sterile desert 


Sahara of Africa, or any of our own ter- | 


restrial flats. ‘To me, at least, it has a 


soft and smooth look that conveys irre- | 


sistibly the idea of sand, or something 
analogous to it. Certainly no water is 
there to cool or moisten it now, whatever 
may have been its former history ; and no 
change whatever has been observed upon 
its surface such as would be caused by 
the movements or works of living crea- 
tures. After sixteen years’ frequent ob- 
servation, I can say with truth, that noth- 
ing could be more perfectly changeless 
than the face of that silent, ghastly plain. 
I remember, wher first | commenced lunar 
observations, looking many a night with 
intense eagerness in the hopes of discover- 
ing (and thus immortalizing myself by so 
doing, as | thought) some change, how- 


ever slight; but no—no cloud, however | 


faint, dimmed it—no shadow stole over it. 
On the same spots the same marks, shad- 
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waste; and yet, I must acknowledge, it 
looks very like the bottom of a dried-up 
ocean of former days. Mysterious wavy 
irregularities creep over its surtace like 
sand-hillocks, thrown up by the action of 
water, or perchance of wind, but more 
like the former. The different lights and 
seem to ditlerent 
depths of bottom, as is experienced with 


shades, too, indicate 
the sounding line; and its boundaries or 
shores, as we may call them, bend into 
curved bays, run into creeks, and jut out 
into promontories, just as we find on the 
shores of our terrestrial oceans, washed 
away as they are by the perpetual beat 
and thunder of the waves. 

What are we to conclude, then, as to 
these dry seas or basins which stretch 
their immense superficies over the lunar 
surface ? Evidently there can be but two 
hypotheses concerning them, either that 
they are a preparation for future, or the 
old) dried-up basins of former oceans. 
Astronomers have hitherto been inclined 
to the former opinion as being the more 
probable ; chiefly, indeed, from the ab- 
rupt and precipitous manner in which the 
mountain-chains descend to the seas, the 
slope being generally toward the land side, 
while a steep wall of rock is pre sented 
to the plain. This would imply the ab- 
sence of all abrasion or attrition by the 
power of water against the lunar shores. 
Closer observation, however, together 
with the possession of more perfect  in- 
struments, has removed, in a great meas- 
ure, this objection ; and Professor Phil- 
lips, at a late meeting of the British 
Association, gave his testimony most 
strongly in favor of the latter opinion; viz., 
that, although it is probable not a drop 
of water exists now upon our satellite in 
the shape of oceans, it is not so elear 
that it may not have existed there once ; 
and that the dry plains we behold are, in 
fact, but the beds of oceans now no more. 

My own observation concurs fully with 


this; in fact, I cannot see the soft, wavy 


| outline of those shores, with their sinu 


ows, and craters, reappeared in their silent | 


calmness and majesty, or silvery beauty, 
or desolate wildness ; but nothing moved, 
nothing changed : and were I there, I feel 
convineed I should find that nothing breath- 
ed or stirred, nor has stirred for ages— 
that perfect silence reigns over its desert 
shores—and motionless, noiseless, breath- 
less, windless nature broods over that arid 


conviction 


ous bays and rounded promontories and 
creeks, and their apparently soft and bil- 
lowy, sandy surface, together with the 
undulating character of their 
without being deeply impressed with the 
that 
them, and waves tossed high their lunar 


seenery, 


water once rolled over 
spray as they dashed against those rugged 


and dreary, but now silent coasts. 
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HE French are a gay, perhaps a friv- 


olous people, with little seriousness, 
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vines, gemmed_ with the luscious fruit, 


| hung quite out upon the side-walk 7—miles 


and, it is supposed, not much more “ moral | 


sense ;”” but in * good taste ” they excel all 
other nations, and their good taste sup- 
plies, largely, their lack of good sense or 
even moral sense. The traveler, passing 
from the coast inland—say from Havre to 


Paris—is struck by the universal aspect of | 


neatness and good arrangement which the 
farms, the people, all things, present—ex- 
cept the interior of the houses, of which, 
however, he gets glimpses too slight to 


justify an opinion. ‘The scenery is not re- 


markable, now that the Seine is deserted 


for the railroad ; but a quiet, rural charm is 


thrown over it, by the exterior beauty and 
comfortableness of the thatehed and arbored 
homes of the peasants, and their thorough- 
ly cultivated fields. Fences, whether your 
northern straight bars or Virginia zig- 
zags, are hardly known here. ‘The fields 
are defined by varying stripes of cultiva- 
tion, which lie gracefully side by side, ex- 
tending sometimes over acres, along the 
plains, down into the valleys, or up the 
hill-sides. They 
effect, their mathematical uniformity being 


produce a_ beautiful 
usually relieved by frequent clumps of 
the natural 
surface, and the different degrees of growth 
Cattle, 
large without 


furest, by variations of the 
or the various hues of the crops. 
at 
but grazing is very limited in 


go 


of course, cannot 
fences; 
France, and where it does exist at all, gives 


to the scenery the additional charm of the 


shepherd with his crook and dog, and old 


idylie associations. 


The public roads along these farms are 
kept in the best condition, They are 


usually shaded and beautified by parallel 
lines of trees, which form the only pro- 
tection, if such it may be called, to the 
adjacent fields. A Yankee with his native 
recollections of orchard-thieving, and mis- 
chievous  fruit-loving boys, can hardly 
credit his eyes when he sees these rich 
fruit fields and gardens verging on to the 


public road, and defined from it only by 


a few of the road-side trees or their own | 


luxuriance. 
I affirm that I have walked joyously with 
joyous friends (feeling the very hilarity 


of the scene and dreaming of the golden 
age) along miles of vineyards, grain-fields, 
olive-groves, and strawberry-beds, whose | 


Will you believe me when | 


solitude, where any amount 
might be easily committed. 
strawberries, from three to 


of comparative 
of depredation 
The tempting 
four inches in circumference, unprotected 
by wall, hedge, or fence of any kind, creep- 
ing to your very feet among the grass of 
the road-side, lie untouched save by right- 
ful hands. And this too in the very vicin- 
ity of Paris. Let the traveler accompany 
us in some of our favorite walks to Bourg- 
la-Reine, and thence through the teeming 
fields of Fontenay-aux-Roses, (a village as 
beautiful as its name,) of Sceaux, of the 
Vallee-aux-Loups, (sacred by the memory 
of Chateaubriand.) everywhere, even to 
within ten rods of the pleasure houses of 
** Robinson Crusoe,”—the gay resort of all 
the neighboring population and of Paris 
itself—will be found these tempting but 
unprotected fields, safe from depredations. 
Only where they wish to protect them- 
selves from observation—to enjoy the 
gardens around their houses unobserved— 
do the French wall them in, and then they 
do it thoroughly, with masonry fit for a 
prison, 

How Have the 
French a nicer sense of right and wrong 
than we orthodox Yankees? Certainly 
not, but they have a nicer sense of polite- 
It would be meanness for any one 
to abuse the confidence with which prop- 
Were it less con- 


is this? do you ask. 


hess. 


erty is thus exposed. 
fidently exposed, it would probably be 
more liable to depredations. ‘ ‘Trust a 
man if you would have him trustworthy,” 
someone has said. It is, in other words, 
not conscience but custom that maintains 
the sacredness of this kind of property in 
France. Everything goes by fashion here, 
and it is not fashionable—it is decidedly 
in bad conventional taste—for a French- 
man to gratify his taste for grapes or straw- 
berries by the meanness of petty pilfering. 

The farm-houses look very pretty, at 
least in the distance at which you pass 
them on the highway. ‘They are reached 
by lanes of stately trees, never economic- 
ally direct, as with us, but gracefully 
winding. They usually inclosed, 
house, out-houses, barn, stables, and all, 


are 


in a square or circle of trees, which in- 
closes them with the regularity, but with 
none of the exclusiveness of a wall. I 
have many a time, when observing this 
beautiful landseape feature of France, 


enn eee 
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resolved to recommend it to my own l tecture. I take the liberty of suggesting 


On our prairies especially 
effect. It is 
as we some- 


countrymen. 
it would have a charming 
not a grove or forest, such 
times have about our prairie farm-houses, 
but a simple inclosure, designed with the 


precision of a fence or wall. <A forest is 


not the place for a house ; it is too exclu- | 


sive and gloomy even on a prairie. 
proaching the French farm-house by the 
gracefully curving alley of trees, you enter 
at last into this arbored circle or square. 
You find it incloses an acre or more, ac- 
Where 
there is a wealthy proprietor with several 
or 


cording to the size of the estate. 


peasant families, his own mansion 
chateau occupies the principal site, and 
the 
are placed in picturesque groups or lines 


among the trees behind it; while at the 


thatched chaumiéres of his laborers 


further angles or points of the inclosure 


are the out-houses, barns, and stables. half 


hid in the foliage. Sometimes the kitchen 
garden itself is within the inclosure. 

The effect of this arrangement is really 
and 


beautiful, and it is also convenient 


comfortable. ‘The trees are so arranged 
as not to interfere with the crops by their 
They break the fierceness of the 
They are usually the tallest kind 
of fruit trees, deprived of their lower 


shade. 


winds. 


branches, in order not only to open a 
clearer view to the inelosed buildings, but 
to give a more upward growth to the re- 
maining boughs and to enrich the fruit. 
They are far enough apart to admit what- 
ever amount of light or sun may be desir- 
able for either the houses or the gardens. 
Some of the out-houses are circled about 
by secondary inclosures of smaller trees. 
which add greatly to the beauty of the 
picture. Picture I call it, for it really is 
such; and I am frank to admit that the 
French people excel us as much in their 
good taste for such picturesque effects, as 


Ap- | 





we do them in the energy and skill of our | 


agricultural industry. 
to disregard or destroy the monuments of 
taste and art, it is certainly no less a 
to like the 
monuments adornments nature. 
I have seen not a few nations in my day, 


treat, in manner, 


of 


barbarism 
and 


but [ have seen nowhere more thorough- 
going vandalism of this kind than in the 
United States. In 
however, an era of good taste has com- 
menced; it shows itself especially in the 


some of the states, 


improvement of our villa and cottage archi- 


If it is vandalism | 


this beautiful example of French orna- 
mentation to my countrymen. It is sus- 
ceptible of many fine modifications, and of 
any modifications which may be necessary 
to adapt it to utilitarian conditions. Piant- 
ed with fruit trees, it would supply at once 
an orchard and an ornamental boundary. 
However dear other associations of our 
American rural homes may be, recollec- 
tions of their appearance become very 
tame among the picturesque exteriors of 
Kuropean cottages and chateaux. We 
build the strictest, straightest, most mathe- 
matical, most ugly, most comfortable farm- 
houses on the earth—with rigorous an- 
gles, parallelogram doors and windows, 
and chimneys courageous and defiant in 
their grim stiffness. And then our uni- 
versal superabundant white paint—how it 
begrimes our houses and our scenery! 
In our interiors, to be sure, we have com- 
fort, for we have contrivance, as a people, 
if we have not taste ; but comfort, in one 
sense of the term, is not the whole of en- 
joyment. On the contrary, as there is 
more enjoyment in the sentiments than in 
the senses, so is there more happiness in 
the demands of taste than in those of mere 
But the two are compatible, 
We Americans 
nevertheless contrive, as of set purpose, 
The lowliest houses 


convenience. 
and hardly separable. 


to separate them. 
of men, nearly everywhere else, show 
Look 
at the Swiss cottages, famous over the 
world for their charming, though some- 
times fantastic irregularity ; the peasant 
houses of France and Germany, all bearing 
their peculiar style, expressive and striking 


some regard to the picturesque. 


in their way, however humble; the cot- 
tages of England, with their thatched 
roots, latticed windows, and woodbine and 


eglantine. Even the wigwam of the 
Indian is more picturesque than our 


whitened, stiff New-England exteriors. 
How would a little more curved work 
here, a slight projection there, a rounding 
off of this angle or the extension of that 
one, some other form than a rigid parallelo- 
gram for the casements, or of a naked 
mathematical square for the chimney— 
how would a little more taste and liberality 
in any of these respects add to the beauty 
of our country homes ? 

“ But it would 
That may be doubted, good sir ; but sup- 
pose it costs a few more dollars, is it only 


not be economical.” 
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inclose ourselves that we build our 
homes? Is it economical to spend only 
on our accommodations? Are not grati- 
fications legitimate demands of our nature 
and even in some 
respects than conveniences? More useful 
too by their elevating influence upon our 
better susceptibilities. ‘The purest utili- 
tarianism of nature is in the beautiful, and 
in a certain sense the same can be affirmed 
of art. Nature, that is, in better words, 
God himself, everywhere refutes and defies 
our rigid and utilitarianism. He 
seatiers ornament and beauty over all 


to 


demands 





stronger 


false 


things; studs the heavens with stars, and 
decks the earth with flowers and beautiful 
outlines, its internal rocks with gems and 
precious stones, and even the depth of 
its seas with shells as varied and beautiful 
as the flowers of the field. Over all the 
other demonstratiors of wisdom and good- 
ness in IJis works, everywhere the beauti- 
ful shines, and first appeals to the observa- 
tion of men. The most 
taught us by His works is to unite the 
beautiful with the useful, or rather to crown 
all humbler utility with the higher utility 
of the beautiful—to perfect the provisions 
for our necessities by provisions for our 
tastes. Old Plato uttered amt admirable 
saying when he declared that “ Beauty 
is the essential splendor of truth.” 

Of our universal white paint it is neces- 
sary, I know, to speak considerately, if not 


obvious lesson 


respectfully. | must beg pardon of our 
good Eastern housewives for impeaching 
so favorite a predilection. No type of it 
can be found in nature, except in the hid- 
den quarries, the wintry snows, a few of 
the flowers, and the sheep's back. It in- 
cludes all the elementary rays of the sun- 
beam, the philosophers tell us; but nature 
disguises it with other hues, even in light 
itself. No picture by a great artist ever 
presents a white cottage ; it would be un- 
pardonable, it would confound his ideal ; 
it would be looked at askance by a plow- 
boy from the whitest of the white cottages 
of New-England, as, some how or other, 
unnatural in a fine landseape. Natural 
tints are what genius always and in- 
stinetively seleets for rural buildings on 
canvas. If we will not adopt a better ar- 
chitectural style in our cottage buildings, 
let us, at least, choose a better color. 
There is a noticeable love of neatness 
among these French people; it arises, I 
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** pracefulness,”” which is an idiosyncracy 
of the national mind. Personal cleanli- 
ness is seen everywhere, even among the 
lowest classes. Women unable to buy a 
bonnet wear the cap; it is often an hered- 
itary article in the family; its style is 
sometimes grotesquely antique, a part, it 
may be, of the costume of five hundred 
years ago. You see it in some places 
mounting above the head in a cambric 
turret at least two feet in height, or flap- 
ping above the ears in fans a foot square ; 


'in most cases, however, it now assumes 


the snug, coquettish modern style, but nev- 
er, not even among the huckster women 
of the market or the do you 
see it soiled; that, to a French woman, 
would be next to a soiled reputation, and 
even worse in some instances, perhaps. 
The foreigner is puzzled in Paris to 
know what becomes of the poor—the 
suburban outcasts which seem inseparable 
from all other great cities. He sees no- 
body in rags. ‘The blouse is, to be sure, 
a convenient cover for a multitude of such 
sins against Parisian good taste ; but then 
the women do not wear the blouse, and 
the women are everywhere—and nowhere 
The fact that they are every- 
where is a good reason, perhaps, why 
there is so little apparent poverty, or its 
usual English and American ragamuffin 
uniform. A hundred kinds of business 
done in other countries by men, whether in 


streets, 


rags. 


doors or out of doors, here belong to the 
women. They are clerks in the largest 
and the pettiest mercantile establishments. 
A Parisian merchant’s wife is often his 
chief book-keeper, and knows his affairs 
a little better than he does himself. Don’t 
look equivocally at the fact, dear madam, 
for she is sometimes not only the truest 
man of the firm, but the accomplished 
Parisian lady as well as chief clerk—pre- 
siding at her husband’s dinner parties, and 
in her evening saloon, with the grace of 


a countess. When we democrats from 


| America enter the counting-houses, and 


whisper in the ear of the subordinate but 


fortunate husband our astonishment at 


| this feminine surveillance, he shrugs his 
| shoulders with still greater astonishment. 


and whispers back that it is the reason 
why there are fewer failures in France 
than in America; and that if we were 
reasonable enough to adopt it there would 
be fewer not only in America, but in 


suppose, from its intimate alliance with | France also. 
Vou. VII.—22 
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The government even employs temale 
clerks | am told, and | have seen women 
in Rouen cleaning the streets, and always 
* tidy” too, for you must accept the affirm- 
ation (though I know it is absolutely in- 
credible, to a New-Yorker at least) that 
the streets of French cities are cleaner 
than the side-walks of Broadway. I as- 
sure you, good reader, that I have not 
written a more soberly truthful line in this 
article than that assertion. I mean pre- 
cisely what I say. You have at least 
dust, fragments of paper, and other flying 
remnants on your Broadway side-walks ; 
but excepting the slightest, most unavoid- 
able modicum of the first, there is soberly 


nothing of the kind here in Paris. The | 


streets are nearly white in their bleached 
cleanness. Besides the labors of the city 


street-cleaners, the chiffoners (rag-pick- 


ers) seize every fragment of paper, or of | 


almost eve rything else, as soon as it ap- 


pears. As the paving stones are not peb- | 


bles, but square blocks, you can walk upon 
them almost as well as upon the side- 


walks; and owing to their absolute clean- | 
ness, the people hardly choose between | 


them, except where there are many ecar- | 


riages. 1 know not the city regulations 


on the subject, nor the mode of street } 


cleaning here ; and the mystery is, that in 
Paris at least [ ean never, from daylight 
to midnight, catch a glimpse of a street- 
cleaner. I leave all these matters to the 
inquiries Of his honor the mayor of New- 
York ; but were I before him “on oath,” 
I could deliberately declare that in any 
five miles that | have walked in the streets 
of Paris, there could not be found the 
amount of garbage and filth which could be 


seen before I lett New-York, in hundreds 


of instances, within twice as many rods. 


[ have no doubt that this external neat- | 


ness, this very cleanness of the streets, 


has as much to do, morally, with the tastes | 


and hal 





ologically with their health. It is a great 
municipal education to cleanliness. A 
Frenchman, with his extreme sensitive- 


ness to fashion or custom, could not, of | 


course, have his house-yard, or court-yard, 
or ‘interior,’ less neat than the epen 
streets themselves. The result is, that 
wherever my gaze has penetrated I have 
seen no garbage : where it goes to and how 
it goes, are questions respecting which I 
remain in mysterious but * blissful igno- 
rance. 


its of the people, as it has physi- 


[ have said that there was little extreme 
poverty seen here. It exists, doubtless, 
but it does not show itself as in other 
countries. Among us, especially, it lux- 
urlates in its rags, and tears, and whining 
obsequiousness. I have been in France 
several months, and have not seen three beg- 
gars. Disabled persons—the blind, lame, 
aged—have a way of getting alms, but it 
is not by the disgusting obtrusion of their 
sufferings and imploring complainis. ‘That 
would hardly suit French taste. They 
amuse you into liberality by some comic 
performance or artifice; or, if too sober 
in their temperament or sorrows for this, 
they treat you to sweet or sad music, 
(Partant pour la Syrie is now the vogue.) 
and often really good music, on harps, 
flutes, or violins. ‘The omnipresent or- 
gan-orinder is here, but the Parisian street 
musician despises him; he is an ultramon- 
tanist, an Italian barbarian, and. wanders 
about like an outeast spirit, secking cop- 
pers and finding none. Ile generally 
vamoses to America—the paradise toward 
which the eye of all Muropean beggary 
squints hopefully, as it is understood that 
among our other essential liberties is the 
full liberty to beg. 

Mendicity is prohibited generally in 
Franee, as it should be in all civilized 
states, except during periods of general 
scarcity or financial disaster. It exas- 
perates only the evils of the poor. It is 
the most costly method by which a’ com- 
munity can relieve its poor. Jt has no 
curative efficacy, but, like certain drugs, 
only relieves the sufferings of the mo- 
ment—debilitating what streneth remains, 
and aggravating the miseries of the future. 
The incessant applications for “ cold vie- 
tuals’ made at our doors, in American 
cities, from daylight to sunset, would drive 
the Parisians “ to arms” and a * revolu- 
tion,” if it were allowed by their govern- 
ment. You know no such annoyance 
here. A harp played under your window 
while you are rising, or in the twilight at 
evening, is, | assure you, a very agreeable 
substitute for it. A New-York family 
on arriving here feel emparadised in re- 
spect to this one deliverance at least. 

Whatever we may consider exception- 
able in the social character of France, we 
must accord it one truly gracious and 
truly great excellence—it provides, better 
than any other nation on earth, for the 
multiform infirmities and calamities of 


- 


<2 





~* 





humanity. Asylums for the poor, hos- 
pitals for the sick or disabled, retreats for 
old age, for little children; institutions 
for the insane, for mutes, for the blind, for 
the restoration of fallen women, for the 
The 


noble buildings devoted to these purposes 


instruction of idiots, abound here. 


alone in Paris, if put side by side, might 
form a city of themselves. ‘To France, 
indeed, we owe most of our scientific 
ameliorations of these evils. I stumbled 
by aecident, the other day, against an ob- 
Its tablet 


was small, but it needed no monument, 


secure tomb in Pere-la-Chaise. 


for the name it recorded is inseribed on 
hearts throughout 
It bore the illustri- 
ous name of the Abbé Sieard, and the 


thousands of grateful 
the eivilized world. 


alphabet of the dumb. It was erected 
by his pupils, and in one sentence spoke 
a whole oration, whose eloquence made 
the tears spring to my eyes: “He has 
made us men!” 

We owe to France, too, the initiation 
The 


French were the first to change the pris- 


of the new treatment of the insane. 


ons of these sufferers into homes—to dis- 
arm madness of more than half its horrors, 
by showing that it is among the most cura- 
ble of diseases. ‘The facilities they have 
provided for the education of the blind are 
and as for their 
hospitals for the sick, these, like their 


known to all the world ; 


medical researches, are divided and sub- 
divided into “ specialities”—they are the 
most extensive and the best endowed in 
the world; and we may affirm, without a 
word of qualification, that the foremost 
medical skill on the earth now stands 
vround the sick beds of the poor in the 
Parisian hospitals. It owes its supremacy 
to the fret that it is there. 

But these are all very favorable “ Im- 
pressions,’ certainly ; are there no con- 


trasts? Yes, doubtless; but we are not 
yet half through the grateful enumeration 
of our favorable ones. We will look at 
both sides of the subject at another time. 
Meanwhile the warm breezes are stirring 
the trees of the Luxembourg beneath our 
window—the little Parisian children are 
gamboling through its green alleys with 
their blooming bonnes. Yonder comes a 
sister of charity with her hilarious infant 
school. 


What a pity that religion should 
thus, among these little ones, begrim beth 
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itself and her womanly beauty by those | 


black weeds! Yonder strolls a gens 
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@armes, in happy oblivion of his duties ; 
and there moves a soldier of the line, 
Look 
at that family group, embroidering and 
reading under the trees; how perfectly 
comfortable they seem: and behold that 
old couple advancing, feebly, arm-in-arm, 
toward the garden bench; they have been 
married, perhaps, a half century, and yet 
how mutually polite they are—familiarity 
never diminishes respectfulness among 
this singular people ; and how beautifully 
fresh and amiable old age preserves it- 
self with their happy temperament and un- 
der their happy skies! It is a day to be 
abroad, and the French know well how 
See how they are 
thronging in at the gateways. Let us 
Let us take a book 
Let us walk the 
shaded alleys with Chaieaubriand, talking 
of * Attila” and “ René,” of the “ Mar- 
tyrs” and the “Génie du Christianism.” 


dreaming, perhaps, of Sebastopol. 


to improve such days. 


drop, then, the pen. 
and descend among them. 


Yonder among the trees is a marble sta- 
tue of his * Veleda,” and he walked these 
aisles himself in many a meditative hour. 


+ +: 
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THE RAIN, 


lie day is cold, and dark, and drear, 
Vor the year is on its wane ; 
And never a sound breaks on my ear 
Save the patter of the rain— 
The rain that falls 
On castle walls, 


And ruins old and gray; 
On meadows fair, 
And mountains bare, 

And valleys green and gay. 


The clouds around the meuntains lower, 
And, one by one, the leaves 
Grow pale and paler at the power 
Of the song the north-wind weaves : 
And still the rain 
Against the pane 
Is pattering all the day :— 
Sad memories come 
Of our lost home, 
When falls the rain alway. 
H. L. Spencer. 
itm Pa 
GENTLE WORDS. 
Use gentle words, for who can tell 
The blessings they impart? 
liow oft they fall (as manna fell) 
On some nigh fainting heart! 


In lonely wilds, by light wing’d birds, 
tare seeds have oft been sown; 

And hope has sprung from gentle words 
Where only griefs had grown. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
YALIFORNIA was discovered by Co- 


) brillo, a Spanish navigator, in 





It was first colonized by the Spaniards in 
1768. 

lutions 
Spanish power ; and for several years pre- 


It has been visited by several revo- 
since the extermination of the 
vious to its occupancy by the United States 
troops in 1846, the authority of Mexico 
was very loose. It was ceded to this gov- 
ernment by the treaty of 1848. 


1542. 


The nature of the country has been va- | 


riously represented, according to the tastes 


and fortunes of describers. The unlucky 


have mostly abused it, while the suecess- | 


ful have limited their praise by no bounds. 


No other country was ever talked of in 


greater extravagance. For illustration, I 


will relate a story which I heard concern- | 


the life-giving power of the California 
climate. It was of a man who had lived 
in that country till he reached the great 


Such 


age of two hundred and filty years! 
was the nature of the climate that, even 
at the end of this long period, he was in 
perfect health, and as supple as a boy. 
But he Ile wanted to 
die, and could not. He had thought of 
suicide, but the padres told him that was 


was tired of life. 


sinful; and as he was nominally a Chris- 


lian, he conclude d 
mind. But at last a lay friend (his heir 
perhaps) advised him to try the effects of 
another climate. Accordingly, he went to 
soon died. But he hi: 


viously bound his heir, under penalty of 


China and | pre- 
disinheritance, to remove his corpse to his 
own country for burial. So he was in- 
terred in California with due ceremony, the 
ywsing 


thre 


padres praying for his soul, and sup] 


mits way to heaven, while 
heir was happy in the same conclusion. 
But no sooner was he inelosed in the life- 


land, with the 


it was 


giving soil of that youth 
inspiring California zephyrs blowing over 
his grave, than he actually came to life, and, 
being endowed with Herculean strength, 
} 


burst through the precincts of the tomb, 
and made his living appearance to 


r! The old man, fi 


c} op-fallen hei 
himself unable even to stay dead in Cali- 
fornia, quietly submitted to his fate. 

Such } th absurd, 


mou 


extravagances, t 
have left impressions on hundreds of minds. 


Indeed, many of them, if not all, have thei: 
beginning in something real. 





to banish it from his | 
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General Vallejo, when endeavoring to por- 
tray the loveliness of Sonoma valley, de- 
clare it was the place where our Saviour 
was born! 

Abating all that is necessary 
exuberance of lively imaginations, there is 


for the 


yet enough left of reality in California to 
invest it with the glory of a semi-celestial 
land. We, who have been acquainted 
with its growth from the first, have mostly 
lost sight of much, just as we fail to be 
daily impressed with the stupendous glo- 
ries of the sun, because we see them daily. 
We should look at the country as the cap- 
tain of the Plover is said to have done. 
That exploring ship arrived at San Fran- 
latter part of 1854 from the 
Polar Sea, where she had been ice-bound 
since 1847. 

When she left San Franciseo, seven 


years previously, it Was a mere trading 


cisco in the 


station, resorted to by a few vessels in 
pursuit of hides and tallow, and the village 
contained only a few houses. The captain 
and crew of the Plover expected to find 
the same San Francisco in 1854 that they 
left in 1847. 
without a pilot, and approached the eity in 


They sailed into the bay 


the evening. But there was a strange 
phenomenon for which they could not 
account—there were hundreds of lights 

he site of the old mud- 


gleaming about the 
When, the 
awoke froin their dream of seven years, 
a noble city, swarming with 
Chey had 
Mexican war. the 


town. hext morning, they 


they beheld 
thousands of human beings 
known nothing of the 
cession of California to the United States, 
and the many other great events which 
had taken place during the time they had 
been locked up in the frozen regions of the 
north. 

It was in the early part of May, 1852, 
that my eyes first looked on that golden 
land. When our proud vessel, majesti- 
the great 
yht us 
ll gazed anxiously 
The 


cally plowing the waters of 


Pacific like a thing of hte, brou 
ilongside the shore, we a 


and exclaimed, ** This is Calitornia.” 


sight was by no means exhilarating The 
place was rocky, sterile, depresse 1 into 
ravines, and sharpened into peaks, whiel 


made it seem as the resort of owls, or the 
solitary residence of some Robinson Cru- 
soe; and as the waters solemnly moved 
to and fro, each minute dashing against 


the shore, they appeared as singing the 


I heard | funeral dirge of a dead country, and kiss- 


> 








> 


Ca 


Gr 


ing the corpse. This dreary desolation 
pervades California to a large extent, ex- 
cept where an exotic population, with 
good, honest, vigorous Protestant blood 
coursing through their veins, have im- 
printed the footsteps of industry. 

Ilowever, winter and spring give en- 
chantment to the appearance. ‘Then, the 
immense valleys—level as a floor—stretch 
out in the loveliest verdure, and great 
patches of wild-flowers, amounting, in some 
Instances, to whole acres, of every color 
and size, continually sparkling in the bright 
sunbeams, clothed with beauty the extend- 
ed surfree. Green and rounded mountain 
pyramids, with occasional cloud-capped 
peaks, afford the charms of variety. 

On the 15th of December, 1852, the 
first snow fell which I had seen after my 
arrival. There was but little of it, and it 
all left Sonoma valley ina few hours. Yet 





the mountains west of us were perfectly 
white, only the trees growing on them did 
not retain the snow and were green. ‘The 
remaining mountains—for mountains are 
almost all around Sonoma city, “as the 
mountains were “round about Jerusa- 
lem ”’—showed the green grass, excepting 
some distant ones which were also white 
with snow. The whole valley was covered 
with growing grass. ‘The variety and con- 
trast of the scene made it singularly beau- 
tiful. 

Snow is not common, except in the 
region of the Sierra Nevada, or, as the 
In the 
‘47, many emigrants 


name imports, Snowy Mountains. 
winter of °46 and 
were locked up in the Sierra Nevada by 
snow, supposed to be ten feet deep, and 
lived a long time on boiled ox-hides, then 
on the flesh of their friends who died from 
hunger and fatigue. 

But winter, in the region of the coast 
range of mountains, is not disagreeable, 
except in the rainy season. This usually 
begins in November and ends in May. 
The rain is not continuous, as many sup- 
pose, for there are intervals of bright 
sunshine, and a spring-like temperature. 
Sometimes it rains for a whole day without 
cessation, and weeks of showery weather 
are not unfrequent, while other days and 
weeks are fine specimens of the delightful. 
The wettest month when I was there, and 
perhaps when anybody else was there, was 
December, when nearly all the low coun- 
try was flooded. Travelers on foot in the 
valleys might be seen slowly selecting 
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their way, leaping a narrow pond here, 


backing out there, wading yonder, and pur- 


suing every imaginable zigzag course. 
The climate, for salubrity, can hardly 
he surpassed. The atmosphere is so pure 
that flesh does not readily putrefy ; it is 
rather inclined to crumble into dust with- 
out emitting a very offensive smell. In 


/ summer the sky is perfectly cloudless, 


without the slightest film of vapor in the 
vast azure vault. The sun shines with 
power at noon, but it is never uncomfort- 
able in the shade; and at night the tem- 
perature is so delightful and soothing, that 


| : d 
he who shuts his eves ean have, in a man- 
A 


' ner not usually known by the inhabitants 


| of most other lands, * tired nature’s sweet 


' restorer, balmy sl ep.” 


If you confine yourself to one place the 
climate is uniform, but variable if you 
change your locality. It is said that in 
San Francisco the thermometer has shown 


| a variation of only a very few degrees in 
; a number of years. Yet the variation 


observed, if you visit different places, is 
singular. Tf you would see how near you 
can come to freezing, go up into the moun- 
tains in winter. If you would enjoy a 
climate reminding you of Paradise, go into 
Sonoma valley, and similar places. If 
you would like to increase the disposition 


|} of stubbornness by having constant prac- 
| tice, go into Bodego, and other coast re- 


| vions, and push against the strong, cool, 


everlasting winds; and you may be allowed 
all summer to work with one hand, and 
rub dust out of your eyes with the other. 
Tn Sonoma valley the soil is gravelly, 
and the general depth is about four feet. 
In Petaloma, Santa Rosa, and Suisun, it is 
argillaceous. In Bodego, the great potato- 


| ae 
| country, it is sandy, and in Nopa gravelly. 
| The basis of the Sonoma soil is clay, and 


| of muddy water. 


I think such is the ease with all I have 
mentioned. ‘The Petaloma soil is peculiar. 
It is alluvial, and resembles the settlings 
It is fine black clay, and 
must be very deep—fifteen, twenty, or even 


| a hundred feet—but it is not very good. 


The valleys and hills abound with wild 
oats and grasses. The varieties of grasses 
are greater than on the Atlantie side of 
the continent, and much more nutritious ; 
they are all heavily seeded, and when ripe 
are as fattening to stock as the grains with 
which we feed cattle. ‘There is a grass 
in Sacramento valley, and perhaps in other 
places, which is pleasant to the taste and 











nutritious, and is eaten by the Indians. 


The clover, of which there are many kinds, 


deposits, when dry, such an abundance of 
seeds upon the ground, that they are lapped 
up by quadrupeds like threshed oats with us. 


mm 


he acorns, which are large oleaginous 


nuts, afford most nutritious feed for horses, 
| 


mules, and even horned cattle, during the 


period of transition froin the dry grass to 
crowth, which a month 


the new is about 


after the rains begin to fall. 

The “soap-plant” (amole) is one of 
great service, especially to the Indians. 
The root, which contains the saponin of 
onion, but 


the plant, resembles th pos- 


SPSSOPS the qual tv of 
Lo 


* Sala’s chemical soap” in Pittsburgh. 


cleansing linen equal 
Packer’s soap in San Francisco, or 
The evergreen oak (Quercus Ilex) is the | 
I It is 


ee 
ail th 
and would be un- 


principal timber ir valleys. 
full of knots and twist 
manageable if it were not so ve ry porous 


and brittle. The trees are generally low 
and crooke d, and at a distance they look 
and the 


groves seattered about have the appear- 
} 


exactly like large apple-trees ; 


ance of splendid orchards. 


The red-wood, which is a species of fir, 
is found in abundance on the coast, and 


the interior 
, that 


ssions will tell 


considerable quantities on 


tal 





mountains. It grows so those 


who deal in strong expre 


look twice to sce the 
for 


vou that you must 


building 


Its supe 


top ol a tree. i} or 


purposes is not to be found. 
By proper cultivation, almost anything 


which will grow in any other part of the | 


world may be produced in California. 


Nevertheless, while it may be said to be a 


cannot be re- 


good farming country. 


garded as a superior one. [ts farmers 


have some advantages that are not pos- 


sessed in this country, but the disadvan- 

tages there are greater than they are here. | 
Take the gold from California, and it would | 
be a his. 


poorer country than t Its agri- 





cultural advantages are not such as to give 


it any particular prominence, Its great- 
ness lies in its gold and commercial facil- 
ites. 

Among the wild animals are the wild- 
orse, the elk, the deer, the antelope, the 
rrizzly bear, the panther, and the cayote, 
which is a species of the jackal. Small | 
birds are very numerous, but there is not , 
a great variety. 

I would not go far astray if I should 
class the Digger Indians with the wild 
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real of 
They live, to a great extent, 


animals. ‘They are the natives 
California. 
on roots which they dig from the earth, 
are called Digger In- 
pe- 
by 
brushing it from its stalks from one basket 


and from this fact 


dians ; they also live on 


grass, but es 
cially grass-seed, which they gather 
into another; and they live on acorns, 
which they pick up and pulverize, and 
then make the flour into bread or mush. 
will eat Yet 


butter as as 


they 
| 


olner 


They 


like bread 


pet ople. I 


even vermin. 


and well 


visited an Indian camp one 


day, when I saw them eating a thin paste 


made out of flour and water. <A basket 
of their own making, which was imper- 
vious to water, contained the paste. They 
made ladles out of their hands by com- 
pressing and crooking their fingers. ‘The 
ladle, being jilled with wigwam soup, 


was thrust into the mouth, turned upside 
down, and 
the ! 


sucked empty, with a toss ot 
head backward, and no little noise. 
These Indians are mostly well-formed, 
and of good stature, varying from five feet 
| to feet 


in height, with strong muscular develop- 


three inches five eleven inches 


Their hair is long, black, coarse, 


and their complexion is very 


ments. 


and matted ; 


near that of a mulatto. ‘They are unin- 
telligent, lazy, stupid, and beastly. I 


never feared them any more than I would 


a cow, for they are too bloekish to be 


dangerous without great excitement. 

I think gold is imbedded in the Cali- 
fornia earth to a much greater extent than 
has yet been discovered. Its mines will 


not be exhausted for many years to come. 


It is obtained by the hardest labor. Some- 
times the work is to be done by standing in 
water for days together. Rivers must be 


1 
dug up, hills must be dug down, tons ot 





dirt must be lifted, carried, and each hand- 
ful The re 


several ways of separating the fine gold 


of it carefully washed. are 


from the dirt. ‘The most common, where | 
The 


‘rocker’ is worked on the principle of a 


was, was by means of the * rocker.” 


nursery cradle, which it very much re- 
sembles. It is open at the foot, with only 
a small cleat nailed to the bottom, and has 
at 
earth is placed upon the sie 


a coarse sieve its head. The golden 


ve, and the 
machine being in motion, water is poured 
upon the rich deposit, and the gold, sand, 
and fine earth are taken into the body of 
the machine, while the gravel is rejected, 
The earth, being light, is washed rapidly 
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over the cleat, while the gold and black 
sand, being heavy, lag behind. After the 
precious remnants are taken up and dried, 
the sand is blown away, and the gold, as 
a matter of course, is kept. 

The pleasure of “rocking the cradle,” 
with a golden baby it, has attracted men 
from all parts of the world. On board 
ithe vessel which brought me from San 
Irancisco, I noticed that twenty-nine of 
our states had their representatives. You 
could hardly name a nation of whom some 
are not found in California. Nor could 


you think of any human size or shape, or | 


erade of intellect, or color of skin, or | 


manner of dress, or form of living lan- 
vnage, and I will add, or of any kind of 
immorality, Which has not its representa- 
tive there. 

| 
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government changes hands; the United 
States obtain dominion; Protestantism 
becomes the religion of the country ; and 
now men’s eyes are opened to behold the 
precious dust. The apparently accidental 
discovery is made by a Mr. Marshall, in 
February, 1848, who, while employed in 
cutting a mill-race for Captain Sutter, ob- 
serves the glittering particles of gold ina 
Jarge bed of mud and gravel. Under the 
protection and blessed freedom of the 
American flag, the nations gather to dig. 
What a grand field for the missionary! 
Such is the difficulty of communication 
with some nations, and such is the tyranny 
of some despotic governments, that he 
cannot now visit all places; but God 


| concentrates the nations in California, un- 


ven in the grave-yards may be heard, | 


almost at all times, the sound of the mi- 
ner’s rocker, and the hurried dashing of 
the water. The scenery around one te 
which | now refer, is wild and grand. 


Gold lies beneath the graves, and it is 
thought by some that the whole grave- 
vard will one day be sluiced! I looked 


over the place and counted seventy graves. 


der the benign influence of American 
liberty, and gives the missionary a clew 
to the whole world. Nor is this a new 
feature in the divine arrangement. Saered 
history records a period when ‘ there 
were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout 
men, out of every nation under heaven ;” 


{and the disciples of Jesus were “ filled 


A few of them were adorned with stones | 


and boards, on which names, dates, and 
places of nativity might be read. Of 
these few, two were from Massachusetts, 
ene was from Maine, one was from Ver- 
mont, one was from New-York, one was 
from Alabama, and one was from Ohio. 


Behold, in a village grave-vard, a true | 


pieture of California! 
inhabitants frem all parts of the earth. 
Sleep on now, in that far-off land, ye 
lonely mortals, of whom not one of you 


had a mother, or wife, or sister, to drop a 


Both have their 


tear of affection in your coffins—sleep on, | 


till the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised. 

It is worthy of special note, that the 
time when gold was discovered seems to 
have been seleeted by Providence, that 
God's name should be glorified; for he 
who orders that the wrath of man shall 
praise him, may as easily determine that 
the covetousness of man shall praise him 
also. The gold was not hid. It was 
there glittering in the dust; yet men 
walked over it, dug it up, and did not see 
it. A few specimens had been found and 
sent to England, without awakening ex- 
tensive curiosity. Now, mark the pro- 


ceedings of Divine Providence. The 


with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak 
with other tongues,” so * that every man 
heard them speak in his own language.” 
Glance at a single nation for one mo- 
ment, and see the divine plan. China 
has but slightly received the Gospel, and 
for many years to come she will meet it 
with her deep-rooted prejudices, only to 
spurn it from her asa nuisance. But gold 
attracts the Chinaman to California. He 
is there among a new people, under the 
immediate influence of a new religion. 
He is there without his wife, for the law 
of the emperor prohibited his taking her 
with him. Had his family gone with 
him, his gods would also have gone; but 
now he has no family altar, and there is 
a great gulf between him and his idol- 
temple. It is not true that there is a 
temple of idolatry in San Francisco. 1 
traversed the city and saw for myself: 
there isa theater and nothing more. The 
poor Chinaman seems to have left his re- 
ligion in his native land; and, cut loose 
from the restrictions which a man’s home 
must ever create, he floats out upon the 
sea of life, ready to be picked up by the 
benevolent crew of the missionary ship. 
while every avenue of his heart opens for 
His soul is 
He writes the glad 


the reception of the Gospel. 
strangely blessed. 
tidings home. God applies his words to 
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the awakening of his friends. Thus shall 
Nor is 


this a faney sketch, but one which is beau- 


China be visited with salvation. 


tifully daguerreoty ped trom the realities of 
past providences. 

The hand of God is visible in bringing 
When he 
arrayed himself against the builders of 
Babel, he interfered with 


their sin by giving them a diversity of 


the nations to one language. 
the tower of 


speech; one could not understand another, 
and their work was closed. But to carry 
on the work of salvation through Jesus 
Christ, God is blending the languages 
into one. All tongues in California are 
gradually conforming to the English. The 
Chinaman there is destined to quit sawing 
and grating with his harsh native speech, 
for lhe 


will often greet you with a very distinet 


is learning of Americans, and he 


or, * How do you 


looks proud, and his 


**(;ood morning, sir; 
do, air,” while he 
reat broad teeth shine with delight. The 
very ludians, stupid as they are, are learn- 
ing the Knelish language. 

And what is California at this moment 2 
A lligh College, endowed by Divine Pro- 
vidence, where the English language is 
taught to all the 


\Wheretore 2 


nations of the earth. 
That through this one fit 


channel holiness may pour its sacred 


streams into all lands. California is situ- 
ated midway between the light of Chris- 
tian civilization and the somber shades 
of heathenisin. It is the supreme medium 
of conveyance by which Europe and Ame- 
rica ure to pass over triumphantly to 
Asia, and earry the Gospel of the grace 
Is the Gos- 

They 
are Will they 
desert the country, and leave the mission- 


ary no work to do? The inexhaustible 


of God to the sons of night. 
pel to be preached to all nations? 


gathered for the hearing. 


stores of gold will always attract them. 
The cloud of God's presence will cover 
that land, tinged with the varied hues of 
his excellent glory, and joyously, swiftly, 
profusely, will it spread its refreshing 
showers to the earth’s extent. 

If{asten, glad day, when from the flower- 
gardens of the modern Ophir shall go up 
odors, incense, and a pure offering to the 
Most Iligh; 


that land shall come forth a voice en- 


and when from the gold of 


chanting as the songs of angels, majestic 
as the heavens, and all-prevalent like the 
shout of God's host, saying, ** Halleluiah ! 


for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth !” 
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i gem Cambridge University in England 
consists of seventeen colleges, each of 
which is an independent body under a com- 
mon government, like the Lnited States 


of America. ‘Though the buildings are 


| commonly called colleges, this term prop- 


|erly belongs to the collective body ot 


Masters, Iellows, and Scholars, who de- 
rive emoluments of different kinds from 
the foundation or college property, which 
was given or bequeathed by various per- 
sons. ‘The members or students only 
reside at coll ge tor the purpose of eduea- 


tion. ‘The edifices are of different sizes, 


and vary in architectural design and gran- 


| form ranges of building. 


| 


deur; but they generally consist of several 
large square courts, surrounded with uni- 
The entrance to 


gates, 


the outer courts is through lara 
some of which are very handsome ; and 


there are flights of stairs leading to a 


number of apartments, apportioned to the 


fellows and students. ‘Two rooms and a 
llotment tor each 
name is painted at the 


pantry are the ordinary a 


habitant, whose 


foot of the stair, as well as on the door of 


his chambers, of which he kee; 
admit himself at pleasure, a duplicate 
being held by the bed-maker. 

The colleges are not necessarily contig- 
uous to one another, though this Is the 
ease with some of them; they are seat- 


t 


tered through the town, and have large 


gardens or walks, for the convenience and 
Some of these 


health of the members. 


grounds are open to the public, who have 
thus an opportunity of recreating them- 


selves in pleasant places; for the walks 


are very picturesque, in orand avenues ot 


lofty trees, amid verdant fields, by the 


side of the peaceful Cam. Such are fit 
places for meditation of an elevated char- 
acter, and where the mind may well rumi- 
nate upon the food with which it has been 


in secret supplied. 


The buildings of some colleges are not 
sufficiently large to receive all their stu- 
dents, and the surplus are accommodated 
in private lodgings, licensed for this pur- 
pose by the proper authorities. ‘lhe lodg- 
ing-keepers are obliged, like the college 


porters, to furnish a report of the conduct 


of the students, especially of their regu- 


t 
larity in coming home at night. They 
ought to be in their chambers at ten 


o'clock, which is certainly a very decent 
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and respectable hour, before which they 


cannot play much mischief. After this 


time, they are fined so much per hour, | 
. ~ i 


according to the estimate which the dif- 
ferent colleges put upon gadding—some 
valuing it at two cents, some at four cents, 
others as high as twelve cents an hour. 


| clasps, and 
|< I ne 


ut if abroad after midnight, the culprits 


are amenable to be called up to render an 
account of their whereabouts, though one 
college allows until one in the morning 
for a late supper. If this offence be oft 
repeated, they will be summoned before 
the dean, and severely reprimanded. The 
morals of the young gentlemen are thus 
apparently cared for, so that they may not 
spend the whole night in gay or wicked 
company. 

Each student is expected to the present 
at muster three times a day—at prayers, 
lecture, and dinner; for, in case their 
young minds should be so oceupied with 


study as to make them forget their reli- 


gious devotions, the treacherous memory 
is assisted by a bell calling them to chapel, 
where prayers are read twice a-day ; and, 
on saint’s-days and vigil-eves, the students 
are attired in surplices, and an anthem is 
Each gentleman 


sung by the choristers. 


must attend these services eight times a- 
week, or else he is fined. 
not to be thought a mystical number, but 
as implying the saying or hearing of 
prayers once every week-day, and twice 


on the Sabbath. Yet in some colleges at 


in a peculiar costume, each carrying, as 
his badge of office, a huge volume of uni- 
bound with 
These 
heavy tomes are brought to church by the 


versity statutes, strongly 


suspended by chains. 


proctor’s dull-dogs, as they are usually 
termed—two rough-looking fellows, at- 
tired in a long cloth gown with gilt buttons, 
the train of which they carry over their 
left arm, ‘‘ prepared to run.” The bull- 
dogs, as in faithful duty bound, attend 
their masters when they take their walks 
abroad, to see how matters go in the 


streets, and pounce upon any unfortunate 


This eight is 


student who is found misbehaving in pub- 
lie, or appearing without his proper cos- 
tume, consisting of cap and gown, which 
he ought always to wear before ten in the 
morning, and after dark. Some curious 
stories are told of these bull-dog chases, 
and the expedients to which a clever head 
has had recourse, to escape from being 
taken. We have heard of one who was 
hunted down an alley, out of which there 
was no other exit; but he had wit enough 
to run into a barber's shop, and, throwing 
off hat and coat, began to shave the bar- 
ber’s man, so that, when the pursuers 
entered, they did not recognize the man 
they had been chasing, and lost scent of 


their game. The proctors hold office for 


| only one year, and are annually chosen 


least, the going twice on Sunday counts | 


for three times out of the eight—according | 


to the sailor’s adage, * the better the day, 
the better the deed.” Eminent men are 
successively chosen to occupy the pulpit 
of University Church for a month at a 
time, each of whom, during his period, 
reads a sermon every Sunday afternoon. 
In this capacious edifice, the under-grad- 
uates, as many as please to go, occupy the 
side and back galleries, in which, perhaps, 
half of them could be accommodated, for 
it is not expected that young gentlemen 


The “ Heads 


are supposed to be more 


should be sermon-hunters. 
of Houses” 
piously inclined, and a whole gallery is 
reserved for their use. (Graduates have 
part of the ground area, technically called 
the pit, allotted for their convenience or 
inconvenience ; but, as the service only 
lasts an hour, they need not be nice as to 
the manner of sederunt. Among this as- 
semblage may be seen the two proctors, 


from the graduates. ‘They are much dis- 
liked, especially by the sparks, on account 
of the check which is put upon their 
natural liberty. 

Lectures are delivered by the university 
professors, some of whom the students are 


| enjoined to hear, according to the year of 


their residence ; but attendance upon the 
others is voluntary. 

Dinner is as important a part of college 
regime as the daily prayers or lecture ; for 
the body needs feeding as well as the soul. 


Commons are provided for all the students, 


and they are expected to be present at the 


dinner hour. In the larger colleges, where 


| a great many hungry stomachs have to be 


satisfied, a dinner scene might form a gocd 
subject for the pencil of a clever ariist. 
The young gentlemen make a rush to the 
seats, each endeavoring to get as near as 
possible to a joint of meat. As soon as 
grace has been said, the successful candi- 
date for the first slice helps himself to 
whatever portion of the meat suits his caste 
or fancy, and passes it on to his neighbor, 
who operates upon the joint in similar 
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style. It thus runs the gauntlet, suffering 
rude cuts of all kinds from inexperienced 
hands, until 
and some wag perhaps flourishes the skele- 
ton which he It ought 
not to be forgotten, that college youths are 
be teetotalers, and that 
xe ale is of noted quality. 


strives to dissect. 
not expected to 
the Cambrid 

The 
a tal 


things are 


and 
themselves, 


lellows Fellow-commoners 
to all 
ne decently and in order, and 


where 


| 


have 


their equanimity with their own good cheer 


is not disturbed by the confusion which 
Of the Fellows we shall 
The 
ellow-commoners are students of wealth 
to for 


their education than other members ; they 





reigns are 


prese ntly have oceasion to speak. 


or rank, who are able pay more 


are, therefore, furnished with superior fare 
and accommodation, and are entitled to 
their 


wear gold or silver trimmings on 


gowns and caps. This latter privilege Is 


a little singular in a place where only 
merit should be distinguished; and it 
savors more of the milliner or coquette 
than of the severe student. 

Besides dinner, the members are en- 
titled to a certain quantity of bread and 
butter lor the sake of conveniently ap- 


portioning the 
i 


pound of it Is 


hen 


last-named commodity, a 
rolled 


it is easily divided by meas- 


out into a yard's 


length, w 





ure into the precise number of inches 
which man ought to consume. 
Hence butter is usu ily sold in Cambridge 


the vard; and the 
people furnish themselves with baskets of 
ble lenge 
and other requisites for breakfast and tea, 
| 


1der 


market by country 


a suita th. Coffee, bohea, sugar, 


are procured by each st it according to 
his liking, kept in his pantry along with 
the needtul kettle and crockery, and con- 
sumed at the time and in the manner which 
suit him best, being then waited upon by 
no less distinguished a personage than 
himself—unless additional help be pro- 
eured by money, which “ answereth to all 
things.” 

Lectures finish at two P. M.: and from 
that hour till four is supposed to be a pro- 
per and sufficient time for recreation in the 
Some walk, some ride, some 
to the 
or the 


billiard-room; but the favorite exercise is 


open alr. 


drive, some betake themselves 


ericket-ground, the tennis-court, 


boating. A few minutes after two o’elock, 
streams of collegians are seen hurrying 
down the streets which lead to the Cam, 
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| ‘ : . 
| crossing the spacious common in various 


its substance is exhausted, 


directions. ‘They hasten to one of the 


large boat establishments, where dressing- 
rooms are kept for their convenience, and 
soon appear in the costume of their several 
clubs—in jackets and caps of white, red, 
blue, green, purple, pink, crimson, striped, 
&e. 


several descriptions ; 


The boats used for diversion are of 
but the most esteem- 
are the “ funny ” and the eight-oared boat. 
In the former, only one man ean sit, and 
he requires to balance himself with great 
nicety, as the “funny” is long and very 
seat 
men get several duckings before they can 


narrow, and the is eleveted. Some 


sit steadily on this frail bark, which would 
be overset by a wrong movement of the 
hy 


oar; but they row it wil great rapidity. 


shooting like a mermaid along the quiet 


stream. ‘The “eight-oar”™ is the favorite 


for races; and prizes are obtained by the 
successful competitors. 

Before four o'clock, a stream of youth- 
ful life again sets in for the colleges; and 
stragglers may be seen running with all 
their remaining strength, to be in time for 
It 
has been reckoned peculiarly hurtful to the 
New- 


from 


dinner, or at least for the muster-roll. 


morals of the students to go to the 


market horse-races, and absence 


dinner on such days is altogether for- 
bidden; the penalty being rusticating— 
that is, being sent **down’” for a season. 
Nevertheless they do go to the races, 


the penalty has usually been borne by poor 


and 


horses, many of which have died from the 
NewYnarket is 


only thirteen miles off, and as the young 


exertions of the oceasion. 


gents who will go there naturally desire 
to remain as long as possible, they drive 
back at full speed. But since the railway 
has been opened, a special train has been 
run to meet the exigencies of the case; 
the directors not being amenable to uni- 
versity discipline, and more anxious to 


| secure their own profit, than to preserve 


| the morals of the students. 


| may be grouped into three classes. 
| of these is the “ fast men,” 


The youths who attend the university 
One 
so ealled be- 
cause they are hastening the ruin of their 
health and fortune, and hurrying out life 
by dissipation. ‘They spend their time in 
night-revelries, 


day-sports and 
through the necessary forms of college- 
life, and perhaps managing to get crammed 
with enough of book-learning to take a 


degree of Bachelor of Arts, or at least of 


passing 














Laws. Various prudential arrangements | 


have been made to curtail the reckless ex- 


penditure of such young men while attend- | 


ing the university; but when they wl 
spend money and get into debt, they can- 
not be prevented. In vain the tradesmen 
are ebliged to send in their biils to the 


tutors when they reach a certain amount, | 


or at the end of each term, that the friends 
of the young men may be informed when 
they are *‘ going ahead ” in these matters ; 
for they ean run several bills for the same 
kind of goods ; and if this be not enough, 
they can procure more from London. 
When the tradespeople are asked why 
they trust them, they sometimes answer, 
by inquiring why they keep their shops 
open. If parents trust these fast youths 
away from home, they must pay the cost; 
though, during their minority, they are 
legally responsible for only such an amount 


as is authorized by the tutors, which is 


very ample. For instance, we believe 
that 5200 is deemed enough for a tailor’s 


bill in one year—with which opinion we | 


certainly accord—but this is found quite 
inadequate to mect the extravagant wants 
of some young men. 

Another class of students, the major 
class in the university, desire to pass 
through the ordinary curriculum that they 
may reputably finish their education, or 
be thought qualified for entering into holy 
orders or the legal profession. They at- 


tend prayers, lecture, and dinner; read | 


with a private tutor or coachy, who directs 
them to the chief subjects of examination ; 
and spend some time, more or less, in 


private studies ; for, as they aim at noth- | 


ing more than a Bachelor’s degree, the 
needful work can be done by a man of or- 
dinary capacity with such an amount of 
application as will not be prejudicial to 
the welfare of the body or the enjoyment 
of life. 


The hard student is a man of a differ- 


ent grade. His anxious hopes are fixed 


upon coming out high in the class of 


honors. We probably looks forward to | 
literary fame and promotion, and his | 


prospects in life depend upon his present 
exertions. If, at the terminus of his 
probation, he sueceed in being among the 
most proficient, he is sure of getting a fel- 
lowship and other scholastic emoluments. 


‘These men study with intense earnestness, | 

. a bd . . ° | 
and often injure their bodily constitution 
through unremitting application of the } 
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mind. Most of them are of limited pecu- 
niary means; but they can reduce their 
college expenses to a small figure by the 
rewards of learning. Many exhibitions 
or scholarships are awarded by the uni- 
versity or by particular colleges to those 
students who are most proficient. The 
whole number of such endowments is 
seven hundred, some of them amounting 
in value to $250 a-year, and a few even 
to $500. Prizes are also given for Latin 
and English poems, dissertations on par- 
ticular subjects, or other kinds of supe- 
riority in a particular college, sometimes 
amounting to $100 or $125 at a time. 
King’s College is entirely supplied by the 
first scholars of Eton School, whose scho- 
lastic fortune is in a fair way of being 
made when they are elected to this privi- 
lege ; since they receive their degree of 
Bachelor of Arts as a matter of course, 
and if they choose to remain at college 
are sure of soon becoming fellows. 

The statutes of some colleges require 
the candidates for their fellowships to be 
natives of particular counties or districts, 
to come from particular schools, or to be 
graduates of this very college; so that 
they are limited to a portion of the grad- 
uates, while other members of superior 
learning are not allowed to compete for 
these honors and emoluments. Yet the 
fellowships of some colleges are perfectly 
open to all competitors, and others are 
nearly so. There are upward of four 
hundred in the university, some amount- 
ing in value to $1,500 per annum. Most 
of these are tenable for life, at Jeast 
while the holders remain in “ single bless- 
edness,” for they are all voided by mar- 
riage. But no duties are imposed upon 
the possessors of such benefits, and some 
spend many years in indolence, or useless- 
ness to the public. These emoluments 
were originally intended to furnish pecu- 
niary means for ardent students to pursue 
literary and scientifie researches, and thus 
raise the scholarship of the country. In 
some instances this has been the ease; 
still it is not necessarily so, but may afford 
a premium for literary lounging. Out of 
these fellows are chosen the tutors and 
masters of colleges, also called “ Heads 
of Houses.” Junior fellows and young 
graduates who are waiting for this prefer- 
ment often engage as private tutors, to 
direct the studies, or “ coach” the young 
gentlemen, for which they are well paid. 
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The masters are allowed to be married 
men. Some wish to extend this privilege 
to the fellows, which would be tantamount 
to providing for their families—an object | 
altogether foreign to the design of the 
founders. Others, with better reason, 
wish the fellowships to he held for a limit- | 
ed number of years, and to be connected 
with some publie duties rendered to the 
university. At present, they are mere 
sinecures, and are usually vacated by suc- | 
ceeding to some benefice or mastership. 
The ecclesiastical and other patronage of 
the university is considerable, consisting 
of more than three hundred and twenty 
pieces of chureh preferment, and fourteen 


public schools ; besides the offices of vice- 
chancellor, and other university funetion- 


aries, masters and tutors of colleges, pro- | 
fessors and lecturers. 

Excepting attendance at lecture, dinner, 
and prayers, the students spend their time | 
according to their own will. Most of those | 
who wish to sueceed take the help of pri- 
vate tutors, who know the particular course 
of study to be pursued. The * little go,” 
which is an easy affair to get through, is 


passed after half the course has been ac- 
complished, and the whole finishes at the 
end of three years. Each man works for 


himself, without necessarily measuring 
himself with his neighbors; yet in the 
competition for scholarships, and the col- | 
lege examinations for prizes, the men can 
form a pretty good estimate of their com- 
parative merits, and guess who will stand 
high in the list of honors. All the best 
scholars aim at this distinction. The ex- 


amination for honors lasts several days, 
when the candidates solve a variety of 
written problems and questions upon 
mathematical subjects. He who correctly 


answers most of these queries is called 


* Senior Wrangler,” and is accounted the 
“ first man of his year.” ‘This is not only 
a most distinguished honor, but virtually | 
makes a man’s fortune, as all academical 
places and emoluments are open to him 
without further trouble. Other candidates 
who reach a certain standard marked in 


the examiners’ minds, are placed in the 
class of * Wranglers.” The next class 
are the Senior Optimés, and the third are 
Junior Optimés. A competitor for honors 
who falls short of these is “ culfed;” he 
is declared unfit for honors, but is allowed 
to try for the common degree of B. A., 


along with the Pol/, a contraction of pollot, 


the Greek word for the many. Yet here 
the gulfed men often fail, as the examina- 
tion for honors only respects mathematical 
proficiency, whereas the degree of B. A. 
requires a knowledge of classies and other 
subjects, with medium attainments in math- 
ematics. In former times, almost any per- 
son could get a degree of B. A., but the 
standard of examination has been gradually 
raised, and a great number of idlers are 
every year plucked. It may happen that 
some are plucked through ignorance of one 
particular branch of necessary acquirement, 
in which case they may go and read hard 
with the aid of their coachy, and come up 
to a post mortem examination held a few 
weeks afterward. Or, they can go home, 
and come up again to try their chance at 
i minor examination held after a few 
months. Some have been plucked several 
times. Other fast men, wisely sensible 
of their own defects, knowing that they 
did not come to Cambridge with a view to 
study, leave college under various pretexts 
before the proper curriculum is finished, 
and thus avoid both the examination and 
the diserace of failure. 

The education pursued at Cambridge 
has been chiefly confined to mathematics. 
Though mixed mathematics includes the 
principles of natural philosophy, yet this 
is generally thought to be too limited a 
range of study. <A few men aspire after 
classical honors; but, in order to be ex- 
amined for these they must show them- 
selves qualified to a certain extent in 
mathematics, by taking a good degree: 
while the mathematical men are not ex- 
amined in any classics after the “little 
oa” 

The conferring of the degrees makes a 
gala-day in Cambridge. ‘The large hall 
of the university is crowded at an early 
hour with students and visitors, a certain 
space in front of the vice-chancellor’s chair 
being reserved for those concerned in the 
performance. This dignitary appears in 
his scarlet dress—very much like an old 
woman inared gownandecap. Before the 
affair commences, the under-graduates 
who throng the galleries begin to express 
their approval or disapproval of public men 
and measures by cheers or groans. One 
shouts out, “ Three cheers for the queen!” 
which is lustily responded to. ‘* Three 
cheers for the Senior Wrangler!” and 
perhaps, if he be a favorite, “ Three cheers 
more!” The names of different masters 
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and professors are called out, with one, 
two, or three cheers, or with groans or 
hisses, according to the popularity or dis- 
favor in which they are generally held. 
Ministers of state, bishops, newspapers, 
and public measures, undergo a similar 
ordeal. It is an animated and uproarious 
occasion. Sometimes there is barking. 





The proctors are always groaned. When 
the men of Catherine’s Hall (abbreviated 
Cat's Hall) are presented, they are greeted 
with mewing like a eat. There is no 
decorous silence during the ceremony ; for 
these indications of “life up stairs” are 
manifested through the whole of it, with- 
out let or hinderance. 

The Senior Wrangler is first presented 
to the vice-chancellor, amid shouts of ap- 
plause. The ¢esé is then read over to 
him. and he kneels down, and takes the 
oaths of his degree. Each master then 
presents the successful men of his own 
college, who next come forward in batches, 
and take the oaths. This test is one of 
the matters to be reformed. <A dissenter 
from the Established Chureh cannot cen- 
scientiously take it, and he is consequently 
debarred from all university preferment. 


THE SERF MARRIAGE. 


ir I) following narrative is stated to be 
I true in every particular. The sarosta 
is an old peasant, whose office among the 
serfs is somewhat similar to that of a 
driver on a plantation of slaves. But to 
the story. 

A group of girls were collected around 
the door of an isba, or log hut, in the vil- 
lage of Gorky, belonging to General Pet- 
rovioft. ‘They were all dressed in the 
national costume of the government of 
Toula, consisting of a long white gown, 
over which they wore a plaid worsted 
tunie, short and narrow, while a low bodice, 
with narrow shoulder-straps, confined a 
loose puffed white muslin chemise. Their 
hair was combed off the face in one long 
plait, from which hung a profusion of 
ribbous of all colors down their backs; a 
quantity of bright-colored glass-beads hung 
on each side of their faces, and round their 
necks; these formed the more ornamental 
items of their dress, which was otherwise 
only completed by a very thick and ser- 
vieeable pair of leathern shoes. 


By the earnestness of their gestures, 


| a . a 
and the apparent interest of their conver- 


29 
Ve 


| sation, it was easy to see something un- 
| pleasant had lately occurred. After a 
| little time, they all dispersed except two, 


who remained at the door of the hut spin- 


| ning, between whom the following con- 


| versation took place :— 
| 


** Nadegda, dost thou really believe the 


| master will oblige one of us girls to marry 
that ugly, ill-tempered fellow, Kit? What 


possible inducement is there? He pos- 
sesses neither horse nor cow; his isba is 


|in the worst condition of any in the vil- 


lage ; and besides his-own devilish propen- 
sities—that are only safely to be encoun- 
tered when one makes the holy sign and 
prays to St. Sergius—he has his old witch 
of a grandmother and his bedridden mo- 
ther for his wife to work and care for. 
No; most certainly not one of us girls 
will consent to have him.” 

‘As to that, Katinka, thou sayest true ; 
but from what I heard my father say yes- 
terday, the master is determined none of 
the strong, hard-working lads are to be 


i sent as soldiers; and, as thou well know- 


est, while single they are all liable to be 
taken as recruits.” 

* Tell me again,” said the first speaker, 
‘““what said thy father. Unfortunately 


‘this news comes from good authority ; 
|! who should know better than the sarosta 


what is doing in the village 2?” 

“T'll gladly tell thee all I know,” re- 
plied the sarosta’s daughter. Last night, 
when my father came home, he told us that 
Borisoff, the land-steward, had received 
letters from our master, telling him that 
all the family are coming here immediate- 
ly tospenda year. Owing to sume severe 
losses sustained at ecards, his excellency 


| comes down to live quiet and economize. 


Several of the free servants have been dis- 
charged ; and for fear any of the good 
hands should be taken by the recruiting- 
party, he has sent orders that they shall 
all marry. Now, Peter the blacksmith is 


' betrothed to Nadine, and they will be 
i glad enough to get the wedding over. 


Paul has received the same orders; and J] 


know more than one girl who would not 
refuse him. Eh, Katinka, why blushest 


thou?” 


“T[old thy nonsense, Nadegda, and 
finish thy story : this is no joking matter.” 
*“ Well, the end is this, dusha mia, (my 
soul.) As to the other lads, they are 
well enough off to buy themselves wives 
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from the crown villages ; but who Kit will | 
find [ know not, for his reputation of cast- 
ing the Evil Eye is well known here- 
abouts, and, besides, dreadful things are 
told of his family.” 

‘For heaven’s sake, do not talk more 
about him,” said Katinka, turning toward 
the church, and signing herself devoutly ; 

I shall dread going to sleep to-night for 
fear of bad dreams. Sut thou, happy 
Nadegda, thou hast no fear of being foreed 
to marry against thy will: thy father, be- 
ing the sarosta, will be able to sereen thee ; 
but what say [2 Perhaps thou also lovest 
one of the lads now about to marry. Con- 
tess—art thou also betrothed 2” 

“QO. Katinka, think not of it: it would 
be no worse for me to marry Kit than any 
other lad in the village. | love—yes ; 
but not one in my own station—a free 
man. Dost thou remember Vladimir, the 
master’s handsome Moscow coachman 2 
Well he, God bless him! has promised 
to buy my freedom. and marry me.” Be- 
fore Nadegda had well done speaking, her 
eompanion burst into a fit of laughter. 

“And art thou fool enough to believe 
him? Why did he not marry thee at 
onee, instead of putting it off 2” 

* Because my master asked a high price 

r my freedom, more than Vladimir then 

issessed,” answered Nadegda; ‘and 


ilso beeause my father could not then 

rive me the dowry Vladimir required, for, 
member, when [ am his wife I shall no 

longer wear the village dress. I am to | 


have a fur cloak, two silk dresses, besides 


L feather-bed and linen. Father has saved 


fred roubles in money for us ;’ 


} 
upt iree hun 


nd as the young girl spoke, she drew 
! x ‘ 


herself up with all the pride of a serf about 

hey had searcely resumed their spin- 
ning-wheels, when the sound of post-bells 
mm th listanee re ached th Ir ears, Mou- 
iks were seen running in all directions, 


'™ and 


ere comes the master 
is the carriages approached nearer, they 
ll uncevered thetr heads, and assisted to 
push the heavy equipages up the steep hill 
leading to the house ; several girls stand- 
r neur also bowed their heads to the 
il, sayine, “ Weleome, father and 
\\ 


ast Welcome, my mistresses, among 


\ r own people. May the Lord bless 
your high nobility !’ 


As the general descended, he bowed to 


i around, and extended his hand for those | 


nearest him to kiss. The ladies stopped 


some of the women 





also to speak kindly to 

and children, and their hands were also 

covered with kisses. As they passed in- 

to the house, the peasants separated to 

their respective homes. Nadegda alone 

remained loitering about until late, but 
} 


she had a companion who stopped to talk 


with her as he passed and repassed; nay, 
more, once was he actually seen to kiss 
her. Yes, the serf-girl was happy: Vla- 
dimir was true. 

That evening Borisoff was closeted {i 
some hours with the general; and when 
he left him, the expression of his face was 


somewhat discomposed and ruflied. The 


| subject of their conference will be learned 


in the sequel. 





sent 
and after 


giving him orders for the day’s work, ad- 


Karly the next morning, Bori 
for the sarosta. Nadeg@da’s fath 





dressed him thus: ‘*Sarosta, hast thou 
attended to the orders I cave thee pect- 
ing the young men’s marriages, t 


named « 


n his excellency’s list If not, 
see to it without loss of time, for thy mas- 
ter has had great losses, and need 
good workmen; and, what is more, his 
temper is not improved under the eircum- 


stanees, and the lads will be worked all 


the 


hi 
* Your honor will be ple ased to hear,” 


irder, I promise thee.’ 


replied the old man, * that I have arrange 
that matter as well as possible All the 


lads will be mated this week, except that 
surly fellow Kit, who, as yo honor 
knows, is no favorite in the village, an 
not one of the wenches will consent to 
have him. Indeed, I pity the poor thing 
who would have to wait upon his old folks, 
who are no better than they should be, if 
all is true that one hears.” 

* Asto that, sarosta, thou must irrang 
it as best thou canst; itis as much as my 
pl ice is worth to tell the general his com- 
mands have not been obeyed. Remember, 
thou hast now reeeived the order, and it 
rests entirely with thee. Hast thou heid 
out any reward to the girls?) Or, if that 
does not have the desired effeet, hast thou 
promised them a flogging all round? = S«¢ 
what that would do.” 

“| fear, your honor,” resumed the 
rosta, “* it would be of no avail; for it ts 
the belief of them all that Kit throws th 
vil Eye, and even the little children ru: 
aud hide from him as he comes up the 


village. IJILowever, I will do my best.” 
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1 . | 
On their return from work, the sarosta | 


assembled all the girls, and tried in vain | 
the powers of persuasions and threaten- 
ings. 


devilish 


Kit was supposed to have something | 
about him; and as the sarosta | 
himself shared in the superstition, he de- 
termined to lay the case before his master, 

although not without fear of the conse- | 


quences. 


The next morning, as the general sat in 
his elegantly furnished study, smoking a 
troupkat, the sarosta wasannounced. Gen- | 
eral Petrovioff ordered him to be admitted 


immediately. The old man entered ; and 


first turning to the picture hanging in the 
room, crossed himself devoutly, then bow- | 
ed low to his master. The general re- | 
turned the salutation, and then bade him 
make known his business. 

“ Your high nobility deigned to order, | 
that your | 
peasants were io marry, on account of the 


Your | 


excellency’s commands have been obeyed 


a day or two ago, certain of 


recruits being taken this summer. 


in all respeets save one, for which I hum- 
bly beg pardon. Kit, as your excelleney 
doubtless remembers, was always a strange 
surly fellow.” 

* But a good and steady workman,” in- 
terrupted the master. 

The sarosta proceeded : * None of the 
wenches relish the idea of being his wife ; 
and, indeed, to be plain with your high 
nobility, they one and all refuse to have | 
anything to do with him. 


excel 


Perhaps your | 
lency would be pleased to counter- 
mand the order, and let him join the re- 
cruiting-party. The whole village would 
rejoice to be rid of him, 

* Old fool!” 


‘dost thou think IT am going to part with 


exclaimed the general, 


me of my best hands because you igno- 
rant dogs think he is bewitched? Since 
when have the sluts dared to have a will | 
? 


of their own? It is high time, indeed, I 


among you, to teach you your mas- 
Go, old dog ; I'll see he 


The she-devils shall draw 


come 
ter’s authority ! 
ts a wife. 


lots for 


him, and thy daughter into the 


bargain, to punish thee for thy disobedi- 
ence and think thyself well off that I 
end not for a bundle of rods for thee. | 


Begone, dog, or I will strike thee to the 
So raved the 


ger at being thwarted; the old sarosta, | 


earth!” cveneral in his an- 
trembling and silent, bowed and left the 
room. 


Borisoff, the land-steward, was next | 
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sent for, and ordered to collect the next 
morning all the girls above the age of 
eighteen. ‘ And mind,” added the gen- 
eral, ‘* they are all fortheoming—the more 
the merrier. It will be quite un event in 
the village, drawing lots for a husband.” 

At the hour specified next day, all the 
maidens were to be seen slowly making 
their way to the house. ‘The sarosta had 
hard work to make them advance, for they 
were all more or less terrified at the idea 
of Kit falling to their share. But none 
of them looked so pale as poor Nadegda ; 
only the night before, everything had been 
settled for the purchase of her freedom. 
She really loved Vladimir, and was be- 
loved by him. Occasionally, she raised 
her eyes to see if she could eatch sight 
of him ; but he, poor fellow, was not there ; 
although free himself, he dared not dis- 
pute the rights of the slaveholder. 

In vain did the sarosta expostulate, and 
try to console the poor girl, by telling her 
how many chances there were in her favor ; 
but Nadegda seemed to be weighed down 
by a presentiment of evil, and cried bit- 
terly; “O! why was I born?) O! why 
did I not die before this hour of misery 2?” 

As they approached, the general step- 
ped out upon the balcony, followed by the 
wretched and unpopular Kit. No sooner 
did they perceive the latter, than the girls 
began calling him every horrid name they 
could think of ; all but Nade 


fainted. 


la—she had 
In 
front of the balcony, and Borisotf present- 


i 
They were placed in rows 


ed the general with a hat containing the 
fifty pieces of paper, among which was 
the one with the fatal cross marked on it. 
The ps of the bal- 


cony, and desiring that none should open 


general stood on the sté 


her paper until the hat was emptied, the 
ceremony began. One by one the trem- 
bling girls made the sign of the cross, then 
thrust in her hand and drew out a paper. 
All were taken, one only remained, and 
Nadegda alone was left to take it; she 
approached, faintly and feebly, support d 
But while in the act of 
extending her hand to draw the lot, her 


by her father. 


father began to speak. 


*Silenee!” thundered the general. 


| * Unfold your papers.” 


As they did so, they screamed with de- 
light: “It is not I! “It is not I!” 
threw themselves with their faces on the 
ground, to thank the saints for their pro- 
In the midst of this general 


and 


tection. 














rejoicing, a piercing shriek was heard 
it came 
from the She had 


drawn the fatal cross—a cross which must 


which made them all shudder ; 
unfortunate Nadegda. 


be borne, as such was the will of her earth- 
ly master. 

She threw herself at the general’s feet, 
and in the most imploring accents be- 
sought him. ‘ Father, have merey upon 
me! Master, do with me what thou wilt ; 
make me work night and day; put me in 
the office, and ] 
plain; but [ cannot marry him !”’—and she 


meanest will not com- 


pointed to Kit. “ Beat me, master; kill 
me, if you will, and | would thank you on 
my knees; but think of what you are 
doing. Remember, I am’? —— Betroth- 


ed, she would have added; but the gene- 
ral roared out with rage :— 
Tal take 


ke her away!” 
And turning to the sarosta : 


her away! 
“Peach your 
herself in future, and 


daughter to behave 


not to have sueh high-flown ideas. Mind, 
I will have the wedding over by to-night.” 
So saying, he turned away: the old man 


lifted up his fair daughter in his arms, and 


awa without a word; he 


earried her y; 


dared not remonstrate or revolt. 
The same evening, Nadegda—hereto- 


le and beauty of the village, 


eold, and automaton-like— 


fore the pri 
but now pale, 
was married to Kit, the general himself 
ceremony. When it was 
to the * Well, 


girls would not have thee 


Witnessing the 


over, he turned husband : 


mv lad, if the 
of their own free-will, thou mayest at least 
thank thy master for the prettiest lass in 


the whole village.” 

There was no merry-making at that 
wedding; the peasants returned to their 
homes with heavy and resentful hearts; 


but not one slept that night until they had 
implored the blessing of the saints on the 


Nadegda. 


the general took a drive 


unfortunate 

That day-week, 
through hisdomains. The driver, as usual, 
Viadimir, the Moscow 


man so skillful in his business, so careful, 


was coachman, a 


so conscientious, that when the reins were 
his hands such a thing as an accident 
was On that day, the disap- 
pointed bridegroom, it may be supposed, 


in 
unknown. 
was not exactly as happy as when talking 


to Nadegda their At 
any rate, it was noticed that he was deathly 


about marriage. 
pale, and that his features had a hard, 
stony look: but perhaps this was 
It may be that his feelings were 


rigid, 
fancy. 
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| ae i 
not the more agreeable from the sight of 


a specter. 


Kit’s isba as he drove past, and from the 
pale wobegone face in the interior that at 
the view flitted across his imagination like 
Whether this specter contin- 


| ued to haunt him during the drive, and to 


| clide and float before the horses’ heads se 


| as to dazzle and mislead his vision, no man 


knows. 


| the shattered vehicle, mortally hurt. 


lon me;” 


| ANCESTRY 


The only thing that is certain is, 
that the carriage was upset, and the gene- 


} ral, with some difficulty extricated from 


He 


survived only a few hours, and then he 


died in great agony. 
Just before he breathed his last, he 


murmured: “ He has east the Evil Eye 
but no one understood what he 


meant. 


OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 
OHN OF IRWYN had landed posses- 


sions in the parish of Holm, in Orkney, 


J 


| in 1438, when the county was an appanage 


of the crown of Denmark and Norway. 


The Irvines of Sebay are frequently men- 
tioned in the times of Robert and Patrick 
Stewart, Earls of Orkney, and suffered 
very severely from the outrages of these 
rapacious nobles. ‘They became extinct 
in the direct male line, tempore Charles I. ; 
but one collateral branch had immediately 
before settled in the island of Sanday, and 
another, the Irvines of Gairstay, in the 
island of Shapinshay. They lost the es- 
tate of Gairstay several generations back, 


| and sank down into the condition of mere 


peasants, tenants of Quhome, where some 


of them reside at this day. I was there 


lately with Mr. Balfour, the proprietor of 
Shapinshay, who pointed out the old and 


modest house at Quhome, where was 


| born William Irvine, father of Washington 


| strated of the same blood? | 


Irving. Is it not somewhat singular that 
Sir Robert the of 


Bracebride¢ almost 


and author 


Hall can be 


Strange 
demon- 
gcuess, if 
Irving knew his pedigree could be traced 
step by step up to John Irwyn of 1438, 
he would readily claim and vindicate his 
Oreadian descent.—Dennistoun’s Memoirs 
of Sir Robert Strange. 


<r +e 


have resources 


Soiitupe.—Those who 
within themselves, who ean dare to live 


| alone, want friends the least, but, at the 
| same time, best know how to prize them 


| the 


most.—Cotllon. 
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BY ALICE CARY, 


AND THEIR APOLOGY. 


| 


© (VET out of my way!” said Luther | 


J Brisbane, pushing the gate against 
the little girl whose white fuce was pressed 
against it. Hew as just coming home from 
school, two miles away. and in no very 
amiable humor—having made bad recita- 
tions that day, and failed of receiving his 
customary honors. 

“T thought the gate opened the other 
way,” answered the child, modestly, and 
stepping confusedly aside. 

“There is but one right way to do any- 
thing,” replied the boy, “and this is the 
right way to open this gate ;’ 
it roughly against the little girl, he went 


‘and shoving 


bornness quite too hard to melt, and which. 
if subdued at all, must needs be broken by 
some terribly sharp blow. Perhaps those 
little fingers, in their workings, were gath- 
ering strength for it—we shall see. 
Luther saw that it was a little girl’s 
dress his mother was sewing on; but he 
was too proud to seem interested in little 
things, and without seeming to notice her 
occupation at all curiously, threw himself 
at full length on the sofa, and taking up 
book after book, went over the day’s 
studies in good earnest. But it was not 
his nature to forget himself long, or allow 


| others to forget him; and suddenly, with- 


hastily down the smoothly-graveled walk, | 


without onee again turning his eyes to- | 


ward her. 

She looked after him, feeling sorry for 
the offense she had given, but quite at a 
loss what to say; and when he disappear- 
ed round the corner of the house, her slim 
little fingers were pulling at one another, 
and her brown eyes slowly filling with 
tears. 

“Well, my son,” said Mrs. 
looking up from her work, and smiling, as 
he entered the room where she sat, and 
dashed himself into a in 
hand, and hat lowered over his brows. 

He made no reply to her pleasant salu- 
tation; but fixed his gray eyes sharply and 
Mrs. Brisbane 
was well used to that ungracious demand, 


Jrisbane, 


chair. sachel 


demandingly upon her. 


but she was Luther’s mother, and humor- 
ed the selfish eaprices of her son, as fond 
mothers are likely to do. 

She put down her work at once, and 
slipping the sachel from Luther's arm, 
hung it in its proper place, and then re- 
moving his hat, smoothed away the heavy 
black hair from his forehead, and said she 
would have the supper prepared at once, 


she was sure he must be very tired and | 


* Yes, as tired and hungry as | 
said Luther, lopping his head 


hungry. 

ean be,” 
heavily against his mother, and never once 
thinking she might be tired too. 
the only son, and his parents, not a little 
proud of him, (and indeed there was a 





| out regard to his mother’s preoccupation, 


he took off his waistcoat, and throwing it 
at her feet, said, ** That must have two 
buttons sewed on,” which meant, of course. 
* You, my mother, who should have noth- 
ing to do but attend to my wants, must 
sew them on.” 

For once she did not allow herself to 
be interrupted, but kept on steadily stiteh- 
ing the ruffle to the short sleeve of the 
blue dress she was making. 

“T say, mother, did you hear?” said 
Luther, holding his book aside, and fix- 
ing his gray eyes upon her after the old 
fashion. 

* Yes, my son,” she replied, “but J 
can’t do it just now.” 

* Why can’t you?” 

Mrs. Brisbane said simply that she was 
busy—perhaps Luther thought she would 
explain what she was busy about, and why 
the work was urgent; but she did not. 
and pushing the curtain back, further and 
further, as the light grew dim, and lifting 
the sewing a little closer to her eyes, kept 
on. Luther would not for the world ask 
his mother what she was doing—he was 
quite above such trifling interests, or wish- 
ed to be thought so; but try as he would 
he could not suppress the wonder as to 
whether the dress was for the little gir] 
he had seen at the gate; and, if so, why 
it was for her; and why, indeed, she was 


there. With every shadow that crossed 


| the door he glanced aside from the page. 


He was | 


good deal in him to be proud of,) had | 


given way to his naturally strong will, 
till it had grown to stubbornness, a stub- 
Vor. VIL—23 


but he saw not the little girl, if it were 
she he looked to see. 

Presently he might have been seen 
coming round the corner of the house, 
whistling carelessly, and looking for noth- 
ing in particular—certainly not for the 
little girl, for searcely did he turn his head 
toward her. 





oanwere 


— 
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She was sitting on the border of grass 
at the edge of the walk close by the gate 
where Luther had left her, and with one 
hand was pulling the curl out of her brown 
hair, while the other rested on the head 
of the big wateh-dog that lay with his 
speckled nose half buried in the turf at 
ier feet. 

Luther mounted the steps of the portico, 
and looking in all directions but where the 
dog was, whistled for him loudly—perhaps 
to arrest the attention of the little girl; 
but her brown eyes looked steadily at the 
ground; and when the dog, slipping his 


head trom beneath her hand, trotted down | 


the walk, she remained quiet, looking on 
the ground all the same, only betraying 
that she felt herself observed by the pull- 
ing of her scanty skirts over her bare 
feet. 

Luther petted and scolded the dog by 
turns, but without eliciting any notice 
from the little girl; he then took his play- 
fellow’s ear in one hand, and raced up 
and down the walk, close to the echild’s 
feet, who, turning slightly aside, picked 
out the grass, spear by spear, never once 
lifting her brown eyes to the boy. 

She had gone to the gate to meet and 
welcome him home; he had given her 
the unceremonious greeting recorded, and 
no second friendly overture would she 
make. Luther had found his mateh : half 


way down the walk he stopped suddenly, 


exclaiming, “SO, I have found something | 


beautiful ; whoever comes for it may have 
it.” Now, there was no one to come ex- 
cept the child at the gate; but he had not 
called directly to her, and she would not 


go. Luther now sat down on the bank 


and fixed his gray eyes on the little girl, | 


(for he was not used to being so disre- 


garded,) but in vain were all his looks of 
displeasure when she would not see them. 

Ile was sorry in his heart for what he 
had said, but he would not openly ac- 
knowledge it; and modulating his voice 
to something like entreaty, he said, “* Come 
here, and see what I have found.” 

“Tt is nothing that belongs to me,” the 
child answered, for the first time lifting up 
her t yes. 

Encouraged by the mildness of her 
voice, the boy added, authoritatively, * I 
tell you to come and see.” 

“J will not,” answered the little girl, 
tossing the curls from her bare brown 


shoulders, and returning his gaze. 





“Well,” said Luther, “ if you won't 
come for it, you shan’t have it—that’s 
all; and he affected to put something in 
his pocket. 

“7 don’t want what is not mine,” the 
little girl replied. 

* But how do you know it is not yours 2?” 
said Luther. 

“* Because,” said ghe child, wiping her 
eyes with her hand, “1 had nothing to 
lose.” 

Luther regarded her more atientively 
now, and saw that she did not look as if 
she had much to lose—her dress was faded 
and outgrown so much, that, try as she 
would, she could not make the scanty 
skirt stay over her bare brown feet. One 
by one the tears fell from her eyes slowly 
down her cheeks, and with each that fell 
the boy took a step toward her. He had 
not spoken as yet, however, when the gate 
opened, and Mr. Brisbane entered. He 
brushed aside the brown tangles that had 
fallen down the little girl’s cheeks, gave 
her a flower which he held in his hand, 
and led her down the walk toward the 
house, saying to Luther as they came 
where he was standing, “This is to be 
your playmate hereafter, my son ;” and as 
he spoke he joined the hands of the two 
little folks, telling the girl that that was 
his son, and his name was Luther; and 
the boy, that the girl’s name was Almira 
Curtiss. 

“ Myric—my mother called me Myrie, 
said the little girl. 

‘But it is not right, for all that,” said 
the boy. 

Myrie spoke not ; but her fingers loosened 
their hold of the boy’s hand, which imme- 
diately dropped away ; and though they 
entered the house side by side, it was in 


dissatisfied silence on the part of both. 





Thus much of the first ac jualntance of 
the lover and lady, as they were to be here- 
after. Not far away from the substan- 
tial and comfortable home of good Mr. 
Brisbane, (for he was a good and exceed- 
ingly benevolent man,) there had lived— 
and the day previous to the opening of our 
story, died—a widow, whose only wealth 
was her virtues and her little Myrie. When 
Mr. Brisbane had prayed at her dying bed- 
ide, she had said, * What shepherd will 
take care of my little lamb till the heavenly 
Shepherd calls her?” and he had laid his 


Ss 


hand on the drooping head of the little 
girl, and comforted the mother with the 
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assurance that the orphan should not be 
forgotten. 

And when the funeral was over, and 
the mother laid to rest—to that deep, deep 
rest, to which she had gone gladly—weary 
of the everlasting struggle and burden, and 


from which she would awake refreshed to | 


such heavenly newness—the promise had 
been kept; and Myrie had opened her 
brown eyes wonderingly to feel the kiss 
of a stranger on her cheek. 

‘The door of the empty and poor little 
house where she was born, and where all 
the nine years of her life had been passed, 
was closed behind her; and in a pretty 





carriage, drawn by 


. Z . | 
was carried to a new home—a very fine 


one, as she then thought. So came the 
meeting of the little folks—the poor or- 
phan and the rich man’s son. 

When Myrie had been living two years 
at Mr. Brisbane’s, she went one day to pick 
When 


she eame near the hedge where the black- 


berries a good way from the house. 


berries grew, she saw on the next side-hill 
a boy not much older than herself, binding 
sheaves of wheat in the sunshine. Some- 
times he stopped to pick the briers from 
his fingers or his feet, for he wore no 
hoes, and was indeed in all respects 
poorly clad. Ile did not sing or whistle 
he bound up the bundles, but stooped 
nga the hill-side as though work was 


doom. Myrie stopped quite still to 


look at him—his patched trowsers, and 
torn hat, and tanned and bleeding feet, 
drew her sympathy ; and if ske had done 
is her heart inelined, she would have put 
down her basket and assisted him for an 
hour or two at his tiresome work. 

It was so cool and pleasant where she 
was, for the wild grape-vines were looped 
from limb to limb along the hedge where 
the briers grew, that she every now and 


} 


then turned to observe the poor tired 
worker in the hot sunshine. 
Her basket was not yet half full when 


1@ twittering and the fluttering in the 
leaves overhead were greatly increased, 


v sleek horses, she 





mid a sudden gust of wind turned the | 
lived, for she felt that her pretty bright 


leaves all wrong-side out, and a heavy 


1 ' 


jack shadow ran along the hill, chasing | 


all the sunshine away. She ran out of 


the hedge to see if the sun was going 
1 } 


down, it was so dark : and taking off her 


hood, turned her face toward the sky, 


1 


where the blackness was becoming dense. 


There was a flash of blinding light and a 


thunder-peal that seemed for a moment 
crashing up the sky, and then went rum- 
bling and muttering into silence. 

Plash, plash in her face came the heavy 
rain drops. 

The little boy threw down the bundle 
he was binding, and bending forward as 
he ran, came toward the hedge. 

“* Here, little girl,” he said, as he parted 
the heavy tangles of leafy vines that roof- 
ed a serubby tree, and drooped around it 
almost to the ground : ** come in here, and 
the rain will never touch you.” 

She was quick to avail herself of the 
offered shelter, and in a moment the two 
children were sitting side by side on a 
mound of turf, listening, half afraid and 
half delighted, to the music of the rain on 
the broad green leaves above them. 

* Do n't be afraid,” the boy would say, 
again and again, after the subsiding of the 
sharp thunder and lightning: but though 
he said so often, * Don’t be afraid,” he 
was greatly awed, if not fearful, and with 
every flash he uplifted his hands—appeal- 
ing involuntarily to Heaven for protection. 

Presently the rain found its way through 
the leafy roof, and the curls of Myrie were 
full of it; but the violence of the storm 
was past now, and little cared the chil- 
dren for the plashing of the bright drops 
It was 
natural they should begin to talk about 


on their heads, or in their faces. 


going home as the storm subsided, and 
then it was that the homes, and afterward 
the names of the strangers, became known 
to each other. Charles Robinson was the 
name of the lad—he had no father, nor 
mother, nor other friend, he said—he 
was lately come to the neighborhood to 
seek his fortune, and chanced to be at the 
time in the employ of the farmer who 
owned the adjoining wheat field. He 
brushed the raindrops carefully from his 
worn hat, saying, half sadly though jocu- 
larly, that he should be very sorry to have 
It spoiled. 

Myrie told how poor she had been, and 
how poor she was then, except for the 
kindness of the good man with whom she 


dress contrasted with the old soiled clothes 
of the boy, and she knew that he felt it 
too, and in the gentle goodness of her 
heart, tried to make their positions as 
nearly equal as she could—for Myrie was 
not proud or willful, except to those who 
toward her were proud and self-willed. 
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Charley smiled, for he felt the kind- 
ness, and for a moment the dew came to 
his eyes; but having twisted off a handful 
of the grass that grew up pale and tender 
in that shady bower, by way of diverting 
his thoughts, doubtless, he brushed the 
raindrops from the thick curls that fell 
along his forehead, and parting the viny 
curtains, stepped resolutely out into the 
sunshine—for the clouds were breaking 
up, and hedge and wheat field, and the wet 
woods close by, were all shining ina flood 


of splendor. ‘The birds were singing in | 


full chorus, hopping from ground to tree, 
and from limb to limb, for their exube- 
rance of joy would not let them remain 


quiet. ‘ Come, Myrie,” called Charley, | 


“and I will help you fill your basket be- 
fore | go back to my work.” 

* But you will lose the time,” answered 
Myrie, glad of companionship, yet at the 
same time mindful of the lad’s interest. 

**O, no matter, I can work by the moon- 
light—I meant to do so, at any rate.” 

* What for?” asked Myrie. 

Charley laughed gayly, and said, *'To 


finish the field’s work to be sure—what | 


else should I do it for?” 

“| thought, perhaps,” said Myrie, half 
ashamed to place the sordid ealeulation 
beside the generous impulse of the boy,— 
* | thought, perhaps, you would get more 
money for the additional labor.” 

Charley laughed again, and said, * that 
some way or other money slipped right 
through his hands when he had it, and 
that he believed he was just as well off 
without a cent as with it; and treading 
carefully, for the briers were sharp, and 
his feet bare, he made his way to where 


the berries were thickest, and Myrie’s 


basket was presently heaped almost up 
to the handle. 

On the hillside, opposite the wheat 
field, she turned and saw Charley bending 
along the stubble ; he looked up directly, 


and, with a wave of his old hat, bade her | 


a second and genial good-by. 
“Only see, Lu, what beautiful ber- 
ries !”’ and taking the leafy covering from 


her basket, Myrie ran down the walk to- | 


ward the portico, where sat Luther, with 
a book before his eyes. 
“* Very beautiful!” he replied, scarcely 


glaneing aside trom the page. 

“* Where have you been 2?” asked Myrie, 
in good-natured surprise, bending one knee 
on the step at his feet, for she saw that 


| his shoes, generally so polished, were 
positively muddy, and that the hems of 
| his white trowsers were almost dripping 
| wet, while the usualy prim collar lopped 
; damp and limberly. 

Luther did not so much as lift his eve 
| this time, but in answer to the question 
of where he had been, replied concisely, 
** Tn the rain.” 

Myrie said not another word, but hav- 


ing adjusted the leaves that covered hei 
basket, skipped round the corner of thé 
house, provokingly indifferent. 

* Did you see Luther?” asked Mrs. 
Brisbane, as Myrie came in; * he has been 
watching for you this half-hour.” 

“| did not think he was watching for 
me,”’ replied the child; * he would hardly 
speak.” 

“Well, poor boy,” said the mother, 
“he is a little vexed, | suppose, and no 
wonder ; he went out with the umbrella 
| to bring you home, and could not find 
you ; and besides that, was caught in the 
| rain, and soiled his clean clothes, as you 
saw.” 

*Q how sorry I am!" said Myrie, and 
| filling the cup with the berries, she huast- 

ened to offer them to Luther with the 
expression of her sympathy and regret. 

* Where were you?” asked he, setting 
down the cup as though for his part he 
' cared nothing about blackberries. 

Myrie said where she was, and with 
| whom, adding that Charley Robinson was 
the nicest and best little boy she ever 
saw. 

* Dear me,” said Luther, tartly, * if J 


had known you were so well protected, 
| I might have spared myself much trouble, 
and the danger of getting cold and dying, 
perhaps.” 

Myrie laughed a little derisively, and 
replied, “that the warmth of his temper 
would be likely to keep off a chill,” and 
sitting down on the portico, opposite him, 
amused herself by humming a tune. Per- 
| haps she thought that Luther would speak 
; to her; but he did not, and directly, as 

though the tune interrupted his studies, 
closed the volume he held, and retired to 
j his own room, leaving the berries un- 
touched. 

“It would not be Charley Robinson 
that would ever be so sullen, I know,” 
thought Myrie; and as if the thought were 
some retaliation upon Luther, she recalled 
all the pleasant interview of the afternoon, 
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and at last ended in a dreamy musing, | 
torgetting Luther altogether. 

With sometimes some such ruffling of 
the current as we have described, the lives , 
of the little folks ran on. Many a spring | 
they gathered flowers together along the 
tields and in the woods—many a morning 
they planned and planted the garden—and 
many a time picked together the white | 
nuts from the ground, and the red apples 
from the trees: and so they stepped up | 
the years, one after another, into manhood 


and womanhood, and the blushes many a 
time shone between Myrie’s curls, when | 
Luther found place for some tender sen- | 
timent, as he instructed her in French, or 


drawing, or music. 

And during these years, Charley Robin- 
son went tossing about the world, drifting | 
every now and then into his boyhood’s | 


harbor, by chance as it seemed—perhaps 


it was so—nevertheless he was sure to 
come first and last to see Myrie—she 
always joyously, demonstratively glad to | 
see him—he always bashfully, silently | 
more than glad to see her. 

Sometimes his pockets were well lined, 
and his coat glossy and new; and at other | 
times his feet were badly shod, and the | 
brim of his hat not much less torn than | 
of old. Poor Charley! fortune played | 
all games with him. 

He had seen many countries, and a | 
number of the great cities of the world, 


picking up some knowledge, but not much | 
wisdom; enlarging experience, but reaping 
small profit—now on the sea as a com- | 
mon sailor, now as a traveler of money 
and leisure; sometimes prying stones 
from the hard quarry, for the sake of 
daily necessities, and then again coining 
money by this or that chance speculation : 
but his hands had still the old tricek—the | 
money all slipped through them—no poor | 


man nor woman crossed his path who was | 
not the richer for it, and often his last } 
shilling went with the rest. 

It was nothing, Charley said—he would | 
get more some way; and so he did, but it 
was often some very hard way. But he | 
seemed rather to like bad fortune, and put 
his shoulder to the wheel with the same 
desperate energy, no matter how small the 
benefit accruing to himself, or if, indeed, 
the advantage were all another’s—poor 
Charley! there was no method in his na- 


ture—all was just as it chanced. 
Up and down the world were scores of , 


people who had enjoyed his liberality, and 
said, ‘* What a good, careless fellow he 
is!” and forgotten him, for though a most 
genial companion, the impression he left 
was generally evanescent. There was 
not in his character strength and power 
enough to leave its impress on others, 
fixed and well-defined. 

Luther never, with all the advantages of 
thorough education and studied manners, 
prospective wealth and respectability of 
position, and beloved, as he knew himself 
to be, felt quite easy in the presence of 
the self-cultured and really noble-hearted 
Charley. He invariably spoke of him as 
one so much his inferior as by no possi- 
bility to be able to come in competition 
with him ; but when he saw him, the grace 
of his indolent and trusting manner com- 
pelled from him for the time an acknowl- 
edgment of social equality. It is hard 
to frown in the face that smiles upon us 
confidingly, or to draw back our hand 
from a cordial grasp. But he was care- 
ful to repeat to Myrie whatever stories 
of Charley’s improvidence he could hear, 
doubtless with no intention to exaggerate, 
and yet the character of Charley never 
shone the brighter for his handling. 

If he had ever said, ‘ My dear Myrie, 
I am ashamed of the weakness; but I am 
pained, jealous if you will, when I see 
you so much entertained by the adven- 
turous tales of Charley Robinson, for I fear 
the glow of his really generous nature 
inakes my selfishness seem all the darker.” 
If he had said this, or anything like this, 
Myrie would have told him frankly and 
truly that Charley was to her like some 
poor brother who had shared all the hard- 
ships of her cabin-home, and with whom 
her sympathy, in consequence of shared 
pain and poverty, was very close; that it 
seemed her duty as well as pleasure to be 
to him strength and comfort—to make, as 
it were, a cool and dewy morning in the 
weary workday of his life: for lightly 
as he talked, and gayly as he laughed 
over the struggles he had had with adver- 
sity, she knew that it was not in human 
nature to be insensible to suffering—that 
“the flesh will quiver where the pincers 
tear,” however the martyr may suppress 
the groans. 

But such was not the course of Luther 
Brisbane ; he would not confess the weak- 
ness of fearing any man, but strove to 
make void his real fear by pretence of its 
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non-existence, and by the frequent asser- 
tion of supremacy and declaration of his 
dislike of Charley, he called out defenses 
from Myrie, which she would never other- 
wise have made; and whatever woman is 
required to defend, she speedily learns to 
love; and whatever coolness Luther 
showed the young man, she atoned for by 
a double warmth. 

When Luther went away to college, it 
was with a heart quite at rest. Charley 
was gone, Heavenonly knew where. When 
he came to say good-by to Luther, that 
young man had treated him with un- 
usual cordiality—he quite received him 
into friendship, even to confidence—it is 
to be hoped he did not know the full ex- 
tent of the harm he was doing, or that he 


was in truth but softening a heart that he 
might shove the thorn down deep. 

As they sat under the summer-trees to- 
gether, the young collegian unfolded to 


his pleased listener the plan of his future 
life, the crowning bliss of which was, of 


course, to be his marriage with Myrie, to 
whom he was already betrothed. 

The next day Charley was gone from 
the neighborhood, no one knew why nor 
where. The full moon that had shone so | 
brightly over the lovers the night past, 
had lighted his lonesome steps—any where 


he cared not, so it was to new scenes and | 
new adventures ; and yet every step that 
divided him from Myrie, stirred the thorn 
that was in his heart, and made it bleed | 
afresh. Poor, poor Charley! 
There is a sort of love, if love it may | 
be called, that only lives upon opposition— 
it will break down every barrier, climb to 
every height, and descend to every depth, 
to obtain its object, or in other words to 
triumph—it is like the boy’s passion for 
the butterfly, prompting the chase through 
brier and bush, up steep places, and over 
rough grounds—but when the treasure is 
captured, the passion dies — the pretty 
wings, handled roughly, lose all their beau- 
ty; and feeble and spiritless the insect is 
let go to creep and flutter as it ean, admired 
of its captor never more. It is, perhaps, 
wrong to call what is only love of power, 
love—but I have called it so, because it is 
a counterfeit that passes current in most 


places. Selfish natures, wishing te sub- 
due all things to their own interests, are 
apt, I think, to deceive themselves ; and 
it is not that those men are hypocrites be- 
yond all others who smile, and smile, and | 





murder while they smile, but simply more 
ambitious of subjugating others to them- 
selves. It may be that Luther so de- 
ceived himself. 

After the first sorrow of separation, no 
bird in all the meadows was so happy as 


| Myrie ; you might hear her singing under 


the trees, and skipping nimbly about the 


| garden, now telling the dog about his ab- 
' sent master: sometimes, indeed, she would 


sit in her chamber very quietly for an 
hour or more; but if you could have peeped 
over her shoulder, you would have scen 


' that she was writing and rewriting letter 
after letter, and yet all the same letter; 


for one and all began with * Luther, dear 
Luther, and ended with Luther, dear Lu- 
ther.” She was trying to make her letter 
good enough to send to him—poor, sweet 
child! 

He had not been gone three days, when 
she began to wateh anxiously for Mr. 
Brisbane, as he returned evenings from 
the village where the post-oilice was; he 
might bring a letter, she thought; indeed, 


| it was the most likely thing in the world, 


that Luther would seize the first spare 
moment, and perhaps from the first inn 
at which he should stop send back a lin: 
to say how he thought of her every waking 
moment, and dreamed of her every sleep- 
ing one, and pined to be back in the past. 


' or away in the reunion of the distant fu- 
| ture all the time. She was more troubled 


for Luther than for herself—she had so 


| many comforts of which he was deprived. 


Could she not sit in the shade of the 
very tree where they had sat so often— 


| read the poems they had read together ; 


and were not these things the accessories 
of a closer spiritual communion than he 
could have?) Ah yes! Luther had the 
hardest—had, indeed, all the suffering. 
She had flowers, dry, but very swect, and 
books and walks, and a thousand things to 
assure her, and reassure her; but Luther, 
poor Luther, could see no evidence of the 
blessed past out of his own heart. Thai, 


‘she knew, was filled to aching fullness 


with its honeyed sweets; and she saw that 
the pleasure of new sensations and new 
experiences were his—that his zest of 
mere animal life was much keener than 
hers—that he had, too, the sustaining 
stimulus of prospective endeavor and tri- 
umph; but with all, and for all, Luther, 
poor Luther, had the worst of it. 
(To be continued. 


























THE WAR-HORSE, AND THE 


THE WAR-HORSE, AND THE POET OF 
THE LAND OF UZ. 

ig E theme is old; so the mountains and 

the stars are old. But does nature ever 
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grow hoary? Is not her face ever fresh— 

her beauty ever young? She looks out on 

you as sweetly from the musty page of a 

thousand years as from the emotion born 

in the latest hour. Her voice loses not 

its power or its melody in coming down 

the steeps of the ages. Turn to that old 

page—old among the oldest in that oldest 

of all books—and see if her glow does not 

warm thee, (forgetting for a moment the 

diviner ray,) though it comes wafted to 

thee over the snows of all these cen- 

turles :— 

“ Tiast thou given to the horse strength? 

Hast thou clothed his neck with the thunder- 
flash? 

Hast thou made him to leap forth like the ar- 
row [from the bowstring]? 

The glory of his nostrils is terrible! 

He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength ; 

He goeth on to meet the armed men— 

He mocketh at fear, and trembleth not, 

Neither turneth he back from the sword. 

The arrows rattle against him, 

The flaming spears and the javelins; 

He swalloweth the ground in fierceness and 
rage, 

And [for joy] believeth not that it is the sound 
of the trumpet. 

When the trumpets sound, he cries ‘ Heach 

And he smelleth the battle afar off, 

The thunder of the captains and the shouting.’’? 


The glow that is spread over all these 
lines cannot be felt among the artificiali- 
ties of our settled civilization. They 
breathe the free air of the desert. They 
tell of the passion—the pride and the peril 
—ofthe nomad. It is not the sleek stall- 
fed slave of civilization, the courser coy- 
ered with trappings, harnessed to the 
chariot ; 
—fresh in all his lineaments, the unmarred 
work of God. 

This is not the language of a poet 
throwing ina beautiful description by way 
of embellishment. The previous lines 
show the whole passage to be a digression, 


suggested by the description of the ostrich. 
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taneously as the notes of a wind-harp. 
To appreciate this warmth of emotion we 
must remember that to the nomad the 
horse is a passion, and his heart glows, 
his words burn, as he looks on his steed 
“ pawing in the valley.” Yes—it is his 
steed, the faverite war-horse. Who cannot 
see thfat this is the language of one who 
has made the horse a friend, entered into 
all his feelings, kindled with all his emo- 
tions? It is the companion, the friend 
who has shared with him all the wild joys 
and perils of the desert-life—the glare of 
noon on the relentless sands, the cooling 
spring in its grassy fringe, the mirage, 


| the bivouac, the ambush, the smell of the 
| far-off foe, the Bedouin battle-cry, the 


trumpet-blast, the rattling arrows and flash- 
ing steel, the ‘thunder of the captains 
and the shouting.” Ah! he loves the 


| companion of his peril; he enters into all 
| his heart! 


Compare the horse of the Arab poet 
with that of the “ classie”’ ages, and you 
feel that the noble creature has left his 


| glory in the wilderness—there is an in- 
| finite falling off in the whole spirit and 


conception. Man has come with his arts, 


| his arms, his civilization, and God’s work 


is seen through the dust and smoke of 


| cities, an appendage of his agriculture, a 


convenience of war and civilization. Vir- 
gil thus brings him before us in an agri- 
cultural poem. The old Mantuan finely 


| displays the creature’s grace and beauty ; 


| yet his very ardor is frigid to the soul that 


| wcal characteristics. 


it is the barb of the wilderness | 


The words are thrown out in all the negli- 


gence of passion; they burst forth spon- 


following no one ex- 





has clowed with the Arab’s fire. To such 
a soul it seems the ardor of a poetic, philo- 
sophie, gentleman-farmer, applauding the 
graces of a favorite steed curveting in a 
pasture somewhere in the Mantuan sub- 
urbs. He treats him as an animal, gives 
you his * points,”’ minutely describes phys- 
True, he kindles as 
he thinks of the war-horse,— 
—— Si qua sonum procul arma dedere, 


But he dwells mostly on physical move- 
ments— 

Stare loco nescit ; micat auribus, et tremit artus ; 
he fails to enter into the spirit which 
makes the limbs to tremble, and rolls the 
fire through the dilated nostril; and that 


neck! the swelling muscles, the flaky mane 
tossed wildly on the wind as he “leaps 
forth like the arrow” from the twanging 
bow-string ; the neck “ clothed with thun- 
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THE 


der-flashes i How cool 1S the sleek Ro- 


man’s line !— 


Densa juba, et dextro jactata recumbit in armo. 


There is the ring of the true metal in that 


grand line,— 
Collectumque fremens volvit sub naribus ignem. 


But how tar below those three burning 
words of the Oriental bard, in whose gut- 
turals we hear the proud snort of the war- 
all 


split up the nervous dissyllables, and trail 


whose aroma exhales as we 


horse, 


along the fragments in the English line,— 
‘The glory of his nostrils is terrible!” 


Homer gives the horse some fine lines; 
but it is not as the hero of the strain—the 
poetic vision is not fully turned upon him ; 
he is a secondary figure thrown in to fill 
out the back-ground of a picture—an ap- 


pend to 2 human hero—and that hero 


ue 
Paris! 
But Job’s foil to set off 


he is * sufficient of himself; he 


hero is no 
others ; 
has a glory, a might, a beauty of his own 
—yes, and is worthy to shadow forth the 
beauty, the might, the glory of God! 

To him the theme has dignity ; this 
Ile does rot 
stoop condescendingly toward it; he looks 


stands forth in every word. 


up to it, as every true poet does to the 
To 
him the horse is not a useful irrational quad- 


ruped ; he is asentient being, regarded in 


theme worthy to command his power. 


the moment of poetic fervor as endowed 
This 


bold conception lies at the basis of all the 


with thought, desire, enthusiasm. 


imagery ; it sends a nerve through every 
line ; it makes every epithet leap with life ; 
it brings poet and reader into the same 
plane with him; we throb with his joy ; 
shout in his triumph. This dignity is dis- 
plaved in the poet's choice of epithets; in 
the motives, feelings, desires insinuated in 
almost every word. ‘This keeps his pinien 
his tread firm, as he scales the 


i 


dizzy heights of 


strong, 
this gorgeous imagery. 
flash showers 

The tropes 


For the very monosyllables 


of metaphors around them. 


leap from Ossa to Pelion. 
The 


inade with that grand word (in our ver- 


first stroke of the description is 


sion * strength”) that is used to describe 


the prowess of heroes, suggestive of the 


mighty progeny of the * sons of God ”— 


the word that paints the * mighty deeds” 
next—sketching the | 


of Jehovah. The 


NATION: 
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neck and mane—combines the flash of the 
lightning and the shuddering of the air 
riven by the thunderbolt. The * glory of 
his nostril” is set forth in a single epithet 
which elsewhere plays around the thrones 
the 
His fury, as 


of kings, and flashes down on you 
splendors of the firmament. 
he rushes on in the din of the battle, bursts 
forth in a nervous alliteration, where every 
gnashes in “ fierceness and 


i 


consonant 
” 
rage. 
The image of ** the horse and his rider” 
first floats before the 
it lingers, broadens, fills his eye and soul, 
“ the syinbol of humiliation and 
! 


servitude, is gone, the Aorse alone is there! 


poe t’s vision ; but as 


rider,” 
He is not there to act a master’s thoughts, 


pride. * He 
* he rejoiceth in 


to prance for an owner's 
paweth in the valley ;” 
his strength.” He is not driven by spur 
ast of burden to 


No! He is 


See him snuff the battle afar 


and thong—a mere be 
bear a warrior to the strife. 
the warrior! 
off! Hear him shout Heach! 
trumpet sounds. In the wildness of his 


bat- 


when the 


joy he refuses to believe that it is the 
tle-call ! 
in his speed as he rushes where the cap- 
thunder! And 
rattle against him,” when the spears trem- 


See him * swallow the ground” 


tains when the “arrows 


ble on high—when the swords leap from 


their scabbards—see ! it is not a * rider” 


that goads him on; “he mocketh at fear ;” 
* he turneth not back,” but rushes fiercely 


battle-tornado rolls smoking 


on where the 
along the plain. 

There 
larity, here, that is not generally appreci- 
ated. We do not that it is 


noticed by any of the erities. ‘This is a 


is also a sort of dramatic regu- 


remember 


burst of poetical emotion, not to be gov- 
erned by the frigid rules of art ; but it has 
all the regularity of nature 

the gradual kindling of the poet's fire as 
the 
emotion rising higher and higher, till it 


it betrays 


he warmed to his theme; wave of 
breaks and subsides again majestically as 
it rose. 

The poet is convincing man of his im- 
becility 
displays of creative power and wisdom. 


by pointing to the magnificent 


In a series of bold interrogatories he calls 
p before the silenced objector winds, 
waters, hail,” 
darkness and the death-shadow ; points to 
the ** swaddling band” of the water-floods; 


hear the chorus of the 


u 


“treasures of snow and 


bids him morning 


stars, the shouts of “all the sons of God.” 














THE WAR-HORSE, AND THE POET OF THE LAND OF UZ. 


Full of his theme, he stands almost be- 
wildered among all these grand displays 
of creative energy; his eye roves hither 
and thither: glances from the wild goat on 
the the 
against its eternal “ bars and doors ;” 
of the peacock to 


mountain-ecrags to 
from 
the “ goodly wings 
Orion’s bands and the sons of Arcturus; 
it the and 


feathers ” then sees the 


rests a moment on “wings 
of the ostrich, 
desert-bird towering scornfully above the 
His heart fires 
as he glances from the bird to the steed 
of the desert; the of 


rushes through a new channel; the horse 


” 


‘*horse and his ride 


} 
current emotion 
had come upon the scene only to measure 
the stature of the ostrich; but as he gazes 
image that he has conjured 
up drives the thing imaged from his vision ; 
the bird of the wilderness, with her fleet 


foot, proud mien, gorgeous plumage, quiv- 


on him, the 


ering wings—ail vanish as the war-horse 
comes * rejoicing in his strength.” 

First, he sees him ia repose ; and the 
poet then naturally calls attention to ab- 
stract characteristics—strength, beauty, 
speed—as types of the same character- 
istic on an infinitely grander scale, in an 
infinitely loftier nature. 

Calm in his beauty and strength, snuff- 
ing the desert air, he is standing before 
the Bedouin camp. The poet, in his tent- 
door, beckons the doubter to come nigh 
—points triumphantly to that incarnate 
thought of God—and the pride of con- 
scious truth mingling with stern rebuke, 
he hurls upon the skeptic his sudden bolts : 
“ Hast thou given to the horse strength? 
Hast thou clothed his neck with the thundei 

flash?” 





And as he cries, 


“Hast thou made him to leap forth like the 
arrow ?” 

the noble creature darts away to the 

desert; the poet gazes after him; sees 


him stop an instant to snuff the breeze, 


and *“* paw in the valley and lost in the 


view, forgetting the doubter, his own ear- 
nest questioning—forgetting all but the in- 


spiring object before him, which now 


makes his heart to bound, and his eye to 
} 


swim with emotion, he cries, 


glory of his nostrils is terrible! 
] 


ievV, 


“The 
He paweth in the val 
strength.” 


and rejoiceth in his 


(And now the din of arms comes borne 


along the air, and 


i 


sea, chafing | 


“He goeth on to meet the armed men.” 


The poet watches as he rushes fearlessly 
to the strife, and cries in admiration,— 


“He mocketh at fear, and trembleth not ; 
Neither turneth he back from the sword.” 
As he draws nearer and nearer the no- 
a whirl- 
with 


madie battle, which sweeps lk 
wind along the distant desert, see 
What absorbing interest the poet follows 
every step! First from a distance comes 
the deadly shower of the arche rs, and he 
erles,— 


“The arrows rattle against him! 


Yet he quails not—not he! he dashes on 


| to meet the more de adly shock of 


| wind 


“The flaming spears and the javelins.” 


He is lost in the mé/ée—but now and 
then the poet sees him through the rifts 
of the battle-clouds, rushing with such fury 


from side to side that 


‘He swalloweth the ground in his fierceness 
and rage.” 

the battle-shock, that when 

the trumpet-note sounds the charge, in his 


So lov es he 


joyous delirium 


‘He believeth not that it is the trumpet sound.” 


But when, in the very battle-vortex, that 
deadly blast rings sharp and clear on every 
] 


side, 


the Heach! 


‘He shouts 
Heach *”’ 


among 


trumpets, 


And now the storm passes by—the whirl- 
is moving to the horizon; but the 
.ar-horse, unsated, longs for the mad- 
dening joy again— 


smelleth the battle afar off.”’ 


a 


And at intervals there is borne to the ear 


| along the desert air 


* The thunder of thee sptains and the sh uting.’ 


+. —2— +: 


little 


LITTLE SINS DANGEROUS.—A. litt rope 


sufficeth to hang a great thief: ah 
dross abaseth much gold; a little 

infecteth much wholesome food; a little 
heresy corrupteth much sound doctrine: 
a little fly is enough to spoil all the ala- 
smallest 
client to 


baster box of ointment ;—so, the 





sin, without God’s mercy, is suff 


ruin our souls to all eternity ! 
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THE TRUTH OF THE MOSAIC RECORDS. | 


MHE te stimony of geology and astrono- | 
my to the truth of the Mosaic records, | 


on their chronology, and their assertion of 


universal deluge, will be the topics of 


} 


this paper. This subject has been chosen, 
because several learned men of recent 
date,—we would name particularly Mr. 


Lyell,—on the seience of geology, still 
endeavor to account for many of the most 


remarkable geological facts, not only with- 


out anv reference to the agency of a gene- 


ral deluge, but on an implied denial of 


such an event. Chronology is concerned 
in this discussion, inasmuch as the theo- 
of what ealled the continental 


ceology—theories treated with too much 


ries Is 


respect and complacency by Buckland and 


Hitechcoek—r for the earth 


inconsistent with the Mosaie chronology. 


equire an age 


Considering true philosophy as much 
disregarded in these theories, as the Mo- 
saic records, we have 
ranged some facts, which show the incon- 
sistencies and absurdities of these theories, 
and throw the li 


upon those records which, independently 


ight and dignity of science 
of physical scicnee, form the indestructi- 
ble charter of man to happiness and im- 
mortality. 

The first, fun 
geology is this, that the earth, 


lamental, and unquestion- 


ed fact of 


whatever may have been the mode of its 


creation, or may 


selected and ar- | 


| sue 


be its configuration, is, | 
| 


in its superior strata, a “mass of ruins.” | 


Kirwan, in his Geolo 


strongly of the disordered condition of the | 


strata of Mneland and Scotland. Parkin- 


son dese: 


as “ having, since its completion, suffered 


disturbanee from some pro- 
By this 


- 4 4 
CONnslaera dat 


digior s and mysterious power. 


power, all the 


est depths that have been explored, have 


been more or less broken and displaced, 
and in some places have been so lifted, 
that the lowest of them have been raised 


to the sur! while other portions, to a 


nee: 


very great depth and extent, have been 
displaced.” ‘Townsend and every subse- 


All 


quent writer confirm this statement. 
the collie 
Between Landsdown and Severn the na- 
tural dip of all the strata is completely 
\ very extraordinary derange- 


Isle of Wight. In 


inverted. 


is found in the 


ment 


gical Essays, speaks | 


ibes the whole of Great Britain | 


known strata, to the great- | 


ies of Great Britain attest it. | 





one part, the strata of chalk and the su- 
perincumbent stratum of clay are turned 
up from their natural dip to a position 
nearly vertical. Similar dislocations are 
met with in the 
‘Townsend remarks : 
or colliery in the whole island but what 
Yet in all 
of them, the correspondent portions are 


as regular in the succession of their dis- 


tin mines of Cornwall. 
“ There is no mine 


exhibits similar disruptions.” 


located strata as the leaves and cover of 
a book would be if dissected and placed 
in different planes. ‘The same facts are 
found all over the continent of Europe. 
So in Asia. The mountains of Dauria, 
in Siberia, l that the 


are dislocated 
miners are unable to calculate the direec- 


so 
tion of a vein, but are constrained to pur- 
their work at 
are horizontal, some oblique, others ver- 
tical, all many 
places interrupted by vast caverns. The 
Alpine region is intersected and 


hazard. Some veins 


much disloeated, and in 
whole 
torn by vast chasms, even in their granite 
De Lue and Saussure have co- 


“They mark,” 


chains. 
piously described them. 
say they, “ convulsion, and show no signs 
of having been oceasioned by attrition.” 
Similar chasms were discovered by ‘Towns- 
end throughout the Pyrenees, and by Hum- 
boldt in the Chimborazo of the Andes ; and 
every part of our own continent exhibits 
in its strata similar evidences of disrup- 
tion and convulsion. 

We proceed now to facts which attest 
the existence and agency of a flood on 
every part of the globe. The first we 
will mention is the presence of blocks and 
large masses of particular species of stone 


in regions where no such stone exists in 


its mountains and strata. ‘They always 
bear marks of attrition from agitated 
waters. Thus innumerable masses of 


granite lie detached in the country near 
the mouth of the Oder, and over marshes, 
from St. Petersburgh to Navogorod ; at 
the mouth of the Elbe, and over Lower 
Saxony. Similar phenomena met 
with in Tortola. the Thames 
and the Tweed, pebbles and blocks of 
] 


a 


are 
Jetween 
rock are discovered, of such a character 
that competent judges have supposed that 
they were brought from the coasts of 
Norway, where only similar rocks are 
‘ Mr. Phillips states, tl 


coas 


known to exist. rat 
in the diluvial accumulation on thé 
of Yorkshire there are found fragments 


of rocks found in Norway; others in the 


+ 

















highlands of Scotland, and in the moun- 
tains of Cumberland, and some from the 
sea-coast of Durham. In proportion to 
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the distance they have been transported 


is the degree of roundness they have ac- 
quired. A striking instance as proof of 
water in powerful motion and covering 
the whole surface of the earth is the fact 
that large blocks of granite are found on 
the sides of the secondary mountains of 


Jura, at the height of two thousand five | 


hundred feet above the level of the Lake of | 


Geneva. ‘They are found on these moun- 
tains directly opposite to the granite range 
of the Savoy Alps, clearly proving the 
mountain ridges from which they came. 

Another class of facts may be urged, as 
proving the universality of a deluge, whose 
currents sweeping over every region, hur- 
ried away their animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions, and deposited them in one and 
the same place. 

In the limestone rocks of Dovedale, near 
the centre of England, and in the ealca- 
reous region called the Peake, marine 
shells of every description are found im- 
bedded. ‘The gray marble of Derbyshire 
is an entire mass of marine productions. 
In the alluvial gravel near Bath tusks of 
the mammoth and elephant have been 
discovered. At Brentford, near London, 
teeth of the hippopotamus and_ several 
nautili were dug up at the depth of thirty 
feet. Near Bath, the head of an alligator, 
three feet long, six feet of its vertebra, 
and six joints of its tail, were taken from 
a quarry. At Charnmouth, similar re- 
mains were discovered. An entire alli- 
gator was found in the black marble of 
Derbyshire, and in an alum rock near 
Whitby. 

Nautili, and shells of similar climates, 
are found as far north as Schiverin, and 
madraporites in Hungary. The coral 
lithophytes are confined, it is agreed, to 
the torrid zone, and uniformly within 34 
of latitude ; yet they are found embedded 


in limestone, almost as far as the granite | 


mountains bordering on the Frozen Ocean. 
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“That in many northern countries pro- 
ductions of widely different climates are 
promiscuously embedded in one heap; 
those of cold regions are discovered in 
the torrid zone.” In southern regions 
are found the teeth of the Arctic bear. 
The following facts show the submer- 
sion of the highest mountains of all con- 
tinents. Prodigious heaps of sea-shells 
were discovered by Dolmein, on Mount 
Etna, two thousand feet above the sea, 
and a stratum of clay filled with sea- 


| shells at an additional height of nearly 
four hundred feet. Marine productions 





are found on the mountains of Siberia 
and the Caucasus. M. Peyrouse found 
marine shells on the Pyrenees, at the 
height of near ten thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. ‘They have been 
found on the mountains of Libya, and 
petrified fish on Mount Libanus; so in 
Timour, by Peyrouse ; so on the hills of 
Wager Island, and Cape Horn, by Byron. 
In Jamaica Dr. Clarke found immense 
collections of coralines on the Blue Moun- 
tains, three thousand feet above the sea. 
Marine productions are found on the eal- 
eareous Alps of Savoy, and on the Hartz 
Mountains. 

As still more impressive phenomena 
proving a general flood, we may mention 
the discovery, in Siberia, of an entire 
rhinoceros, the skin and flesh of which 
were preserved in the ice; and in 1799, 
of a mammoth, near the mouth of the 
river Lena, on the coast of the Arctic 
Ocean. This latter animal was found 
imbedded in an immense mass of ice, in 
such a state of preservation that the flesh 
was devoured by white bears and dogs of 
fishermen. ‘Thus two animals, since the 
existence of man, inhabitants of equato- 
rial regions only, are found entire in the 
highest northern latitudes. 

The only theory devised to elude the 
force of these most impressive and ex- 
traordinary proofs of a sudden and general 
deluge is, that these animals were once 


| natives of these regions, at a period when, 


The plain at the foot of Mt. La Balea, near 
Verona, in Spain, is remarkable for its | 


petrifactions ; among which are enume- 
rated more than one hundred species of 
fish, natives of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, here assembled in one spot. 
European and American animals and veg- 
etables are blended together at Fez, in 
Africa. An interesting writer observes : 


it is assumed, they were of a temperalure 
congenial to their nature. ‘The fact that 
the body of the mammoth was covered 


| with short hairs, to fit him, as is urged, 
| . . . 1 
| for a climate, warm indeed, but cooler 


than the climate in which these animals 
are now found, creates no difficulty ; for 


elephants are at present known to exist 


| near the Himalaya Mountains, with hair. 
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Again, it is answered, that the rhinoceros 


discovered in the same region and latitude | 


with the mammoth of the Lena, was with- 
out hair, precisely as we find him, at this 


day, in the equatorial latitudes. Sut the 


regions round the pole—the Arctic re- 
wions—were once inhabited by the mam- 
moth, elephant, and rhinoceros is_ this, 
that no fossil remains of the vegetable 
kingdom, which 
their support, hare ever been found. 


must have existed 


If 


trees such as those—on the buds and leaves 


of which such animals subsist, where they | 


unanswerable reply to the theory, that the | 


for | 


are now found—ever existed in the polar 


regions, why would they not be now found 
imbedded in the same ice or banks where 
these animals’ remains found? It 
might be added, that the fact, that their 
flesh has remained uncorrupted, clearly 
evinces that the climate must have been 


are 


as cold when their bodies were deposited 
as it now is. 
The only difficulty which for a while 


obstructed the rational explanation of the | 


existence of 


table productions of various regions in 


by the fact of a general 
no fossil bones of man 


the 


deluge, 


same place, 

was, that 
had been found. ‘This difficulty no longer 
remains. Unquestionable, admitted hu- 
man fossils have recently been discovered 
in great numbers, and in various parts of 
the Human 
found in the Island of Guadaloupe ; at 
Danforth, in 
Carpathian Mountains of Hungary; in 


world. fossils have been 


(rragon in Spain ; 
at Kostrich, in Germany. These fossils, 
be it remarked, the 
strata, are accompanied by the same cir- 


are found in same 
cumstances, which have been admitted by 
Cuvier, and all sueceeding geologists, to 
prove other fossils found with them to be 
of antediluvial origin and destroyed by a 
flood. 

The conclusion, then, clearly and legit- 
imately established by the facts we have 
been considering, is this—that the earth 


fossils of animals and vege- | 


France ; in grottoes in the | 


and in great quantities | 


is not in the condition in which it came 
from the hand of its Creator. Every | 
other object or region of his mighty 


works, yet discovered by us, demonstrates 


order, regularity, and the peaceful opera- | 


tions of his benevolent hand. 
in its superior strata, to the lowest depths 
yet penetrated by man, evinces derange- 


ment, disorder, and mighty convulsions, 


The earth, | 
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evidently destructive to the living crea- 
tures on its surface. No theory yet de- 
vised by those who reject the truth of the 
Mosaic with any 
degree of plausibility, for the natural and 
of this 


records ean account, 


moral causes anomalous catas- 
trophe. 

Another plausible, though, in truth, un- 
founded attempt to explain the phenomena 
of the existence of remains of animals in 
the highest latitudes, which have never 
been found in the memory of man, else- 
where than in the tromeal regions, and of 
remains of a rhinoceros and elephant with 
the flesh yet undecayed, found in the 
frozen banks of the Lena, near the north 
pole, is this: they suppose that at a re- 
mote period—they cannot tell how remote 
—the temperature of the Aretie regions 
was as warm as the tropical regions are 
now 3 that hence the elephant and rhino- 
ceros lived and died in those regions ; that 
suddenly the temperature sunk so low as 
to destroy these animals, and this sinking 
of the temperature took place so suddenly 
and so rapidly as to inclose some of them 
in ice, and thus preserve the flesh unde- 
cayed. 

Now, every reader knows that the per- 
manent temperature of the earth and the 
changes of the seasons depend on the de- 
gree of the inclination of the earth's axis 
to the plane of its orlit. 
inclination varied 
astronomers show—that it cou/d not pos- 
sthly affect the temperature of the zones 
in the slightest perceptible degree. Thus 
these learned gentlemen, who sneer at a 


The degree of 


this has so litthe—as 


belief in a universal deluge, fabrieate a 
theory which contradicts science, and is 
founded on mere assumptions. ‘They as- 
sume, that the polar regions were once as 
warm as the tropical, in which alone the 
above-mentioned animals have ever been 
known to exist, and can assign no means 
or causes of so great and sudden a change 
of temperature in the polar regions, and 
still less any moral reasons for a change 
which destroyed so vast an amount of 
animal life and enjoyment. 

We pass now to the objections which 
have been made to the sacred chronology, 
as deduced from the books of Moses, and 
to the facts supposed to show its fictitious 
character. 

Brydone gave, some years ago, in his 
Sicilian Tour, an account of the discov- 
ery of a well near Etna, in which there 
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were found seven beds of lava, with a | 


thickness of soil between them, each of 
which, he affirmed, must have taken, if 
not more, at least two thousand years 
to accumulate. 
received from the Canon Recupero, a 


very learned man, who resided near 
Kitna. Brydone gave the canon’s author- 
ity for the computation of two thousand 


years for each bed of soil, which would 
in that case have required fourteen thou- 
sand years for their existence since the 
first eruption. 

This account and the theory were taken 
as true, and the falsity of the Hebrew 
chronology was declared as established 
beyond dispute. Whether Brydone mis- 
understood Recupero may be charitably 
However, the Canon Recupero, 
upon seeing the statement, published an 
indignant denial of it, and of the op!nions 
him. He was too familiar 
with geological facts attending volcanic 


doubted. 


ascribed to 


eruptions to have made the inference as | 


to the age of the lava beds about Etna. 
Independently of the denial of the facts 
as stated by Brydone, we have unques- 
tioned geological facts, which prove the 
utter absurdity of the inference 
Brydone, and numbers of writers of his 
school, had drawn. 
shown that over the matter which buried 
Herculaneum there were six streams of 


lava, with veims of good soil between | 


them. Herculaneum was destroyed about 
eighteen hundred years ago, which con- 
clusively proves, that seven veins of good 
soil have been formed in eighteen hundred 
years, instead of fourteen thousand years, 
estimated by Brydone. Again, Mr. Dau- 
beny, an experienced observer, has visited 
the pit at Aei Reale, to which Brydone’s 
theory had been applied. Of this pit Mr. 
Daubeny says :— 

“ At all events, Brydone was grossly deceived 
in imagining that several beds of lava seen 
lying one above another near the spot have 
been sufficiently decomposed into vegetable 
mold; the substance which really intervenes 
between the beds being nothing more than 
ferruginous taff, just similar to what would be 
produced by a shower of voleanic ashes, such 
as naturally precedes, or follows an eruption 
of lava, mixed up with mud and consolidated 
by rain.” 


With regard to the very beds of Etna, 
of which Brydone speaks, M. Dalmein, 
one of the most distinguished mineral- | 
ogists, says :— 


This statement Brydone | 


which | 


Sir W. Hamilton has | 
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“The Canon Recupero—to whom Brydone 
ascribed his account—died without any other 
| affliction than that occasioned by the work of 
| Brydone. This good man was far from admit- 
ting as an evidence against the book of Genesis 
pretended facts which were false, but from 
which, even if they had been true, nothing 
could have been concluded. Vegetable earths 
| between the beds of lava do not exist ; and the 
argillacious earths, which are sometimes foun: 
between them, may have been disposed ther: 
by causes totally independent of the antiquity 
of Etna.” 


Another attack bearing the appearance 
the Mosaic 
chronology, and for a time was declared 
to be an absolute demonstration against its 
truth. 
some French savans, who accompanied 
Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt, of the 
famous Egyptian zodiaes found in the tem- 
ples of Denderah, the ancient Tentyris, and 
of Esné, the ancient Latopolis. These 
zodiaes present the same figures which are 
now employed to represent the constella- 
tions, and, it was said, represented the state 


of science was made upon 


This was the discovery made by 


| of the heavens at a very remote period. 

Accordingly long and abstruse calculations 
| were made to prove, what had been first 
| assumed, that these monuments had been 
constructed long before the period of 
| Scripturechronology. ‘These calculations 
were said to be founded on the sure basis 
| of mathematics, and therefore conclusive. 
| But doubt was socn east over their truth 
by their own authors. They could not 
agree as to the actual time when these 


zodiacs were constructed. One assigns 
the date of the construction of the temple 


of Esné as far back as seven thousand 


years ago; another, making his ealcula- 
tions from the same figures, proved that 
this temple was built four thousand six 
hundred years before the Christian era, 
that is, six hundred years before the crea- 
tion, according to the Mosaie chronology ; 
while a third, by his calculations, showed 
that the temples of Esné and Denderah 
must have been built fifteen thousand years 
But these mathematical sophisms, 
if we may so call them, were soon over- 
thrown, both by scientific principles and 
The constellation Libra 


———_—__—__—~— 


ago. 


| by matter of fact. 
| is figured among the signs of these zodiaes, 
in the form of a balance exactly similar to 
| the instrument as now used. Now this 
sign was unknown to the Egyptians before 
the time of the Ptolemies, when astronomy 
as a science was cultivated. Before this 
| period, the Egyptians studied astronomy 
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under the form of astrology. 
a learned astronomer, has shown, that if 
these zodiacs were really intended 
planispheres, or, in other words, as true 
astronomical figures, they furnish evidence 
within themselves, that the observations 
upon which their construction was based 
not have been made further back 
than the year seven hundred and sixteen 
before the But a matter 
of fact has rendered all mathematical cal- 
culations useless on this subject. The 
younger Champollion, with Dr. Young, 
of England, had discovered the principles 


could 


Christian era. 


of the hieroglyphic writing, by which it is | 
as easily and accurately read as any other. | 
Upon the return of the former from Egypt, | 


he made known the results of his exami- 
nation of these very zodiacs before they 
had been removed to France. He had, 
while in Egypt, deciphered the inscrip- 
tions not only on the zodiacs, but many 
on other parts of the temples from which 
they had been removed. On the zodiae 
of Denderah, he discovered in hieroglypk- 
ics, the Greek word for emperor; and on 
several parts of the temple the names and 
titles of the Roman Emperors Tiberius, 
Nero, and Domitian ; 


the portico of Tisné, whose temple was 


Claudius, and on 
considered much older than that of Den- 
derah, he the of Claudius 
and Antoninus Pius. 
clusively shown, that these temples and 


read names 


Thus it was con- 


zodiacs were constructed after the Roman 
conquest of Fey pt, which commenced one 
or two centuries after the Christian cra. 
But by far the most plausible attack ever 
mado through the medium of science upon 
the Mosaic chronology was the supposed 
antiquity of the astronomical tables of the 


Hindoos. 


These tables were introduced 


to the notice of European astronomers 
by M. Bailly, a French astronomer of 
great learniiz and eloquence. Great 
additional notice and importance were 


given to these tables by Professor Play- 
fair, of Edinburgh, whose reputation as a 
Both these 
philosophers supposed that they had dis- 
in 


mathematician was eminent. 


covered elements the calculations of 


these tables, which showed, that they had | 


been calculated from certain astronomieal 


epochs actually observed, which carried | 


back their antiquity far beyond the age of 
Moses. Indeed, Playfair, it was asserted, 
had proved for them an age beyond the 


date of the creation, according to Moses. 


M. Biot, | 


as | 
' 
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These were startling propositions, and 
led to several renewed and profound in- 
vestigations. Mr. Marsden, of England, 
an aecurate and learned mathematician, 
suggested the probability, from the nature 
of the Hindoo astronomy, that the epochs 
which Playfair supposed to have been 
mmazinary, 


founded on observation were 
assumed as facts, from which the Hindoo 
astronomer backward for- 
ward in such a manner as to approximate 
to the present actual condition of the hea- 
Another eminently learned man, 
Bently, gave his to the 
study of these tables, and finally boldly 
announced, that Bailly and Playfair had 
totally mistaken the nature and principles 
of the Indian astronomy; a peculiarity of 
which was, that certain epochs were as- 
sumed as falling at a certain period, and 
then backward. This he 
made quite probable, and indeed, many 
| thought that he had demonstrated this 
| fact. But the great reputation of Bailly 
and Playfair made most of the learned 


reasoned and 


TENS. 
vigorous mind 





ealeulating 


hesitate to concur in the results announced 
by Bently. 

At length the great La Place, “than 
whom, a competent judge says, a greater 
name hath not arisen since the days of 
Newton,” after two profound investiga- 
tions tables of the 
Ilindoos, demonstrated the truth of the 
Sently, that the 


“YW and 


of the astronomical 


theory of Marsden and 
epochs of the tables were mmagina 


not founded on observation; that the con- 


junctions of the sun, moon, and planets, 
in the tables, could not happened 
together at the time assumed in them; 


have 


and that several true elements belonging 
to had omitted. La 


Place says :— 


the subject been 


“Everything leads us to conclude that these 
tables are not of high antiquity. They have 
two principal epochs, which go back one to the 
| year 3102 and the other to 1491 years before 
the Christian era. These are linked together by 
| the mean movements of the sun, moon and plan- 


ets, so that one of the epochs is necessarily ticti- 
tious. I think this common epoch has been in- 
vented to give a common origin, in the zodiac, to 
the movements of the celestial bodies. If start- 
ing from the epoch 1491, we go back by means 
| of these tables, we find the general conjunction 
of the sun, moon, and planets, that these tables 
suppose ; but this is a result so different from 
that obtained from our better tables, that we 
cannot believe this conjunction to have taken 
place; and we are led to believe that the con- 
junction to which it relates is not founded on 
observation. The whole amount then of these 














tables, and above all the imposstbility of the con- 
junction they suppose to have happened at the 
same time, prove that they have been constructed 
or at least rectified in modern times. This con- 
jecture is confirmed by the mean movements 
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| . . PA . 
a coincidence of chance; for upon the 


which they assign to the moon as to its peri- | 


gee and its nodes, and to the sun. They are 


more rapid than according to Ptolemy; and | 


evidently show, that the formation of these 
tables is posterior to the time of that philosopher, 


for we have seen, that these movements go on 


accelerating from age to age.” 

Thus, 
mathematician 
the 
Indian tables, and has shown 


the greatest astronomer 
of 


essential 


has de- 
of the 


modern times 
monstrated fallacy 
construction is posterior to the age of 
Ptolemy, who lived one hundred and sixty- 
years after the Christian era. 


one 
! 
will pe 


It 
} 


have been 


perceived, that hitherto we 
controverting negative objec- 
tions to the truth of the Mosaic chronology. 
The result, founded on indisputable facts 


and ! 


that their | 


and incontrovertible principles of science, | 


leaves the Mosaic chronology on unshaken | 


foundations. 
not rest. 
Astronomers had always known, that a 
certain remarkable epoch must, from the 
essential principles of the solar system, 
have happened. When that epoch actually 
happened, they never had been able 
determine 
after the most profound and accurate in- 
its date. 


vestigation, ascertained 


ie oe 
LIne as 


remark tronomical epoch ts the coin- 
cidence of the greater axis of the carth’s 


orbit with the line of equinoxes, when the 


true and mean was the same. 


Now this 


existed o7 


EqQuinor 
state of the heavens could have 
first 


solar 


moment of the 
the 
varth and the other planets 


ly at the 
for 


creation of our system ; 


moment the ¢ 
causes which altered 


began to move, the 
| began 


this position of the earth to exer 
their irresistible power and produce the 


precession of the equinoxres. 
] } 


But with this result we do | 


known rules of calculation of chances, 
the probability that it is accidental is as 
one to millions, almost inexpressible by 
figures. 

This, then, is the voice of the heavens, 
bearing testimony to the truth of those in- 
estimable records in which alone is con- 
tained the promise of the advent of that 
glorious Person in “ whom all nations of 
the earth shall be blessed; through the 
moral influences of 
kingdom not only the desert and solitary 
places shall be made glad, but the whole 


whose mediatorial 


earth shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose, 

Christianity, as developed in these price- 
records, challenges the homage of 
and the of the 
She elicits every generous emo- 


less 


reason, claims tributes 
heart. 
tion, and expatiates in every sublime con- 
templation. She furnishes a gem for 
every muse, and associates with her reve- 


With 


she traees the hidden 


lations the truths of every science. 
undaunted search 
strata of the earth that geology discovers, 


/ and pondering the condition and destiny 


to | 
At leneth the great La Place, | 


This | 


This great 
g 


epoch in astronomy, or in other words, in | 


the history of the heavens, must have been 
the period of the creation of our solar 
system. La Place has demonstrated, that 
this epoch happenc d four thousand years 
before 
which Archbishop Usher and other emi- 


the 


Christian era, the very year in 
nent chronologists have deduced it, from 
the chronology of the Hebrew Seriptures. 
This agreement between this astronomical 
demonstration, produced by the unerring 


and irresistible processes of mathematics, 
and the chronology of Moses, could not be 


of the beings who inhabit its surface, ac- 
cumulates to herself from natural theology 
its most wonderful analogies — presents 
to the 
granite of the Alps, fit emblem of her own 
duration, and with the other the * won- 
ders of ocean’s depths,” borne by its penal 


philosopher, with one hand, the 


floods to the cloud-capped summits of 
Chimborazo—and verifies the chronology 
of her periods, by the epochs of astronomy, 
fixed by the revolution of the heavenly 
bodies. 


m+: 


* Row, Brotuers, row.”°—Here is the 


scene of Moore’s undying Canadian Beat- 
song, which he wrote on the fifth day of 
his of the from 

Thirty-three years after he 


descent St. Lawrence, 
Kingston. 
wrote this song, I had the pleasure of 
showing Moore the original manuscript, 
which he had entirely forgotten. He had 
penciled the lines, nearly as they stand 
in his works, in the blank page of a book 
which happened to be in his canoe, from 
whence he transcribed them at night. 
The sight of the original copy of these 
famous lines, recalling youthful days and 
happy associations, produced a great effect 
on the poet, who alluded in a touching 
manner to his passage down the rapids of 
life.—Weld’s Vacation Tour. 
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EPITAPHS. 


AM one of that singular class of per- | 


sons who have aterrible dread of death, 
and yet find a strange pleasure in a walk 
among the tombs. An ancient graveyard, 


with an antique church, the pious relie of 


: . { 
a past age, excites In me sensations of a | 


more 
which | 
society. 
contradiction I shall not attempt to give, 
as I am seldom disposed to look much 


Both 


agreeable nature than anything 
meet in all the walks of living 


The philosophy of this apparent 


deeper than the surface of things. 


who may happen to pause and read it. 
The monuments of the rich are not gene- 
rally exceptions to the remark. I have 
often seen the finest stone from the quar- 
ries of Italy, dressed by the most ingenious 
sculptors that wealth could egmmand, sadly 
disfigured by bad prose, or wretched verse. 


| This however may easily be explained : 


in our prosperous country, wealth often 
follows a neglected education, or no edu- 


| cation at all; but pride and conceit, en- 


sides of the contradiction, however, are 


true. Though I cannot exactly say with 
a great moralist of the last century, that 


there never was a day in my life in which 


the thought of death 
horrible, yet [ can say, that I remember 
no period when [ could not sit for hours 
on some old gravestone, and delight my- 
self with such reflections as the place 
would naturally inspire. I shall not trou- 
ble the reader with these reflections, as 
there is nothing in them which serious 
men, and fine writers, have not often pub- 
lished for the benefit of the 
who are little disposed ta moralize for 


great mass 


themselves. 


vas not perfectly | 


gendered by success in trade, will not 
stoop to hire the service of a poor scholar, 
whose pen could add worth to the costly 
pile. A man may be wise enough to make 
money, who in many other respects is 
quite destitute of good sense and good 
taste. 

Agreeably to the design of this article, 
I shall classify the various kinds of epi- 
taphs which I have found in books, or 


picked up in the field of the dead. They 


| are the satirical, the falsely eulogistic, the 


The purpose of the present article is to | 


say something of EPITAPHS—a species of 
graveyard literature, to which my atten- 
tion has often been directed in my rambles 
among the dead. [ know not why it is, 
that a of 
rarely yields an inseription without one or 


wilderness marble monuments 


more obvious faults. In this respect, the 
fashionable cemeteries in the neighborhood 
s differ nothing from the 


of cur large ci 
humble country churchyard. Perhaps the 
reason is, that every man thinks he can do 
more exact justice to the memory of a 
deceased relative or friend, than could be 
done by another hand, however skillful in 
epigrammatie verse or prose. The ardor 
of affection for the deceased, not only 


makes us forget the defects of which we 


complained while they lived, but renders | 
us insensible of our inability to write a | 


decent epitaph for the marble that is pre- 


paring for their monuments. ‘The inscrip- 


tion is 2ommonly an expression of the | 


writer’s affection, rather than a delineation 
of the character, or miniature history of 
the dead. It pleases the author, and he 
fondly imagines it must please every one 


sentimental, and such as are, in every 
respect, worthy of a Christian’s life and 
death. 

Of satirical or humorous epitaphs, the 
most are too grossly profane to be tran- 
scribed into a magazine which has a nice 
regard for the moralities of life. Indeed, 
any attempt at wit on the borders of the 
sepulchre is felt by a well-educated mind 
in harvest, unseasonable 
and unwelcome. The of the 
grave is a place entirely too serious for 
the sport of a humorous fancy. The first 
of this kind that occurs to my memory 
was written by Milton, on old man 
whose name was Ilobson. He 
kept a public stable in Cambridge, for the 
ise of the university, and would frequently 
take the students to London himself. He 
made it a rule to place the freshest horse 
in the stall nearest the door, so that who- 


to be like snow 
province 


an 
Tobias 


ever wished to hire, was obliged to take 
this or none. This circumstance explains 
the origin of the proverb, ‘ Fobson’s 
choice.” When he Milton 
prepared for his tombstone the following 


was buried, 


epitaph :— 


“Here lies old Hobson; death hath broke his girt, 
And here, alas! hath lain him in the dirt; 
Or else, the ways being foul, twenty to one, 
He’s here stuck in a slough and overthrown. 
*T was such a shifter, that, if truth were known, 
Death was half glad when he had got him down. 
For he had any time these ten years full 
Dodged with him betwixt Cambridge and the 
3ull. 
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And surely death could neyer have prevail’d, 
Had not his weekly course of carriage fail’d. 
But lately finding him so long at home, 


And thinking now his journey’s end was | 


come, 
And that he had ta’en up his latest inn, 
In the kind office of a chamberlain 
Show’d him his room where he must lodge that 
night, 
Pull’d off his boots, and took away the light. 
If any ask for him, it shall be said, 
Hobson has supp’d, and’s newly gone to bed.” 


These miserable rickety verses are just | 


what might be expected from a mind like 
Milton’s, when, departing from its usual 
seriousness, it attempts to make merry 
over the grave. I remember but one other 
instance in which the great poet was am- 
bitious to show himself a wit. After the 
first discharge of artillery by the rebel 
angels, the leaders fell into a “ gamesome 
mood,” and sported themselves with bad 
puns on the effects of their shot. “Addison 
very justly criticised this play upon words 
as unworthy of the first of epic poems. 
It is fortunate for men of extraordinary 
genius, that they have no power to become 
foolish, without making themselves con- 
temptible in the bargain. A dancing ele- 
phant is the awkwardest thing in nature, 
especially when he tries a reel among 
tombstones. 

There is an epitaph of the satirical kind, 
written by Dr. Arbuthnot, and intended to 


transfix the character of Francis Chartres, | | 
| is not yet. 


one of the wealthiest and most infamous 
men of his time. Warburton gives the 


foliowing account of him :— 


“He was a man noted for all manner of vices. 
When he was an ensign in the army, he was 
drummed out of the regiment for a cheat. He 
was next banished from Brussels, and drummed 
out of Ghent on the same account. After a 
hundred tricks at the gaming tables, he took 
to lending money at exorbitant interest, and 
on great penalties, accumulating premium, in- 
terest, and capital, into a new capital, and 
seizing to a minute when the payments became 
due; in a word, by a constant attention to the 
vices, wants, and follies of mankind, he ac- 
quired an immense fortune. He was twice 
condemned for rapes, and pardoned; but the 
last time not without imprisonment in New- 


gate, and large confiscations. He died in 
Scotland in 1731, aged sixty-two years. The 


populace at his funeral raised a great riot, 
almost tore the body out of the coffin, and cast 
dead dogs and cats into the grave along with 
it. It is said that in Hogarth’s first scene of 


the Harlot’s Progress, the old man who stands 
in the door was intended for Chartres, and is 
an exact likeness of him. 
unenyiable immortality to his bad name in the 
following inscription :— 


Vou. VIT.—24 





“* Here continueth to rot the body of 
FRANCIS CHARTRES, 

Who, with an inflexible constancy, and inimitable uni- 
formity of life, persisted, in spite of age and 
infirmities, in the practice of every 
human vice, excepting 
Propigaity and nypocrisy! 

Ilis insatiable avarice exempted him from the first, 
His matchless impudence from the last. 

Nor was he more singular in the undeviating depray ity 
of his manners, than successful in accumulating 
wealth; for, without trade or profession, 
without trust of public money, and 
without bribe-worthy service, he 
acquired, or more properly cre- 
ated, a ministerial estate! 

Ile was the only person of his time who could cheat 
without the mask of honesty, retain his pri- 
meval meanness when possessed of 
TEN THousanp a YEAR, 

And having daily deserved the gibbet for what he did, 
was at last condemned to it for what he could not do. 
O, indignant reader! 

Think not his life useless to mankind. 
Providence connived at his execrable designs, to give 
to after ages a conspicuous proof and example of 
how small estimation is exorbitant wealth 
in the sight of God, by bestowing it on 
the most unworthy of all mortals.’” 





The moral reflection at the close of this 
merciless pasquinade is worthy of some 
consideration by that large class who 
think that 


“ A thousand pound supplies 
The want of twenty thousand qualities.” 


This age seems slow to credit it; but 
there really are many things, and one above 
all the rest, much better than money. It 
has long been hoped by the better sort of 
men, that the day will yet come when the 
world will see it; but if we judge by the 
present rage for wealth, the desired time 


It would be easy here to multiply the 
number of humorous epitaphs ; but the most 
of them owe all their pungency to either 
an indecent or profane idea, which renders 
them unfit for repetition. There is one, 
however, in a single couplet, which at 
once refutes and ridicules the philosophy 
of Hume. Itis scarcely necessary to say 
to the intelligent reader, that the classic 
historian of England denied the existence 
of matter, and held that the whole con- 
geries of material things are but impres- 
sions and ideas in the mind, distinguishing 
an impression from an idea by its strong- 
er effect on the thinking faculty. Dr. 
Beattie sufficiently exposed the absurdity ; 
but his famous essay has nothing more 
pointed than the witty epitaph that some- 
body wrote on the marble shaft that stands 
over the infidel’s grave :— 


| “Beneath this circular idea, vulgarly called 


Arbuthnot gave an | 


} 


tomb, 
Impressions and ideas rest, which constituted 
Hume.” 
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I shall venture to give one more speci- 


men of the satirical kind, which some 
readers will probably condemn, as being 
profanely orthodox :— 


“ON A SUICIDE. 
“ Earth’d up here lies an imp of hell, 
Planted by Satan’s dibble ;? 
Poor silly wretch, he damn’d himsel’, 


? 


To save the Lord the trouble ! 


It is somewhere related by a certain 
tourist, that while in Constantinople he 
one day witnessed a riot, in which men 


was able to distinguish the Christians very 
satisfactorily, by the peculiar manner of 
their swearing. I confess that while the 
above lines have no tincture of infidelity, 
there is a harshness about them which can- 
not be approved by the graver sort of men. 
The writer's faith in future punishment is 
very clearly stated, but too much in the 
style of the riotous sailors just mentioned. 
While, therefore, I disapprove the tone of 
the verse, I must say that it is not half so 
bad as the solemn eulogy that Pope be- 
stowed in some smooth lines on a young 
lady who committed suicide. It is better 
to be rough in the cause of virtue, than 
elegantly poetic on the side of vice. It 
was formerly a custom to expose the naked 
bodies of self-murderers to the criticism 
of the passing multitude, as a means of 
preventing others by a sense of shame from 


In 


laying violent hands on themselves. 


the above instance, the poet leveled his | 


satire at the enormous wickedness of the 
act, the consequence of which is set forth 
It were certainly 
well, if the sentiment of the last two lines 
would burn itself into that class of weak 
and wicked men, who, like Hamlet, are 
deterred from suicide only by the 


in no delicate words. 


* Almighty’s canon ’gainst self-murder.” 


Many inscriptions are a kind of solemn 
satire,and though not exactly intended for 
irony, were known to be false by those 
who wrote them; while all who knew the 
real characters of the subjects read them 
with such large abatements as truth re- 
quires. Misers are applauded for their 
kind and humane dispositions. Terma- 
gants are praised for their amiable tem- 


| nothing but the truth. 


that is, when they have been dead but a 
short time, yet truth is a thing so sacred, 
that, if we speak at all, we should speak 
A falsehood on a 
tombstone is, to a virtuous mind, a more 
hideous sight than the decaying carcass 
beneath. I forget who it was that said, 
that “ where pride is the chief character- 
istic of a funeral, the triumph of vice is 
complete ;” and yet it is not so complete a 
triumph as when a lie is sculptured and 
perpetuated in monumental stone. Sam- 


‘ a : | uel Wesley has very justly treated this 
of different nations took a part, and he | : Se 


practice in the following caustic lines :— 


‘4 monster, in a course of vice grown old, 

Leaves to his gaping heir his ill-gain’d gold; 

Straight breathes his bust, straight are his 
virtues shown, 

Their date commencing with the sculptured 
stone. 

If on his specious marble we rely, 

Pity a worth like his should ever die! 

If credit to his real life we give, 

Pity a wretch like him should ever live!” 


Of epitaphs purely sentimental there are 
enough, and more than enough, in every 
graveyard in Christendom. Most of them 
are manifestly labored attempts to say 
pretty things with as little meaning as 
possible. The rose is the staple figure ; 
and we have it from the bud, through the 
various stages of development, until its 
identity is destroyed by autumnal frosts 
and winds. Almost every infant was a 
bud, broken off and carried to heaven, for 
no other purpose than just to show how 
bright a flower could bloom in Paradise. 
I once saw an epitaph that consisted of a 
description of the romantic scenery of the 
place—the woods that shaded the tomb, 
the river that wandered by, and the birds 
that sung in the trees; and was edified to 
learn that the deceased used to sit there- 
abouts by the hour. Others, again, betray 
some chronic prejudice or lurking resent- 
ment of the writer. 
tering through a cemetery where the in- 
terments were mostly from the middling 


I was one day saun- 


and poor classes, when my attention was 


| arrested by these lines painted on a wood- 


pers, and drunkards for virtues they never 


had. 
that requires us to speak no ill of the dead, 


* “Dibble” is Scotch, and means a garden tool. 


Now although I respect the maxim | 


en slab :— 


“Tf life were a thing that money could buy, 
The rich could live and the poor must die; 
But God in his mercy has order’d it so, 
That if the poor must die, the rich must go.” 


When I read this verse, I could not 
resist the reflection, that the writer must 
have been a political leveler of the most 











ultra school, continually irritated because 
rich men can purchase many things denied 
to the poor ; but enjoying a spiteful grati- 
fication in the idea, that all their wealth 
can purchase no exemption from the uni- 
versal decree. 


‘There is a class of inscriptions in which | 


the resurrection 
thought. 


is included as the main | 
1 know of nothing more appro- | 
priate to the pious dead than this, as that | 


event will be the next in the history of all | 


“flesh,” in the beautiful 
language of Seripture, “ rests in hope.” 


those whose 
{ love to see the promise of the resurree- 
tion chiseled on the door of the sepulchre, 
either in the direet words of Holy Serip- 
ture, or in such other form of verse or 
prose as genius or affection may supply. 
It has so happened that of all the epitaphs 
written by our great classic poets, but few 
have adverted to the Christian’s ‘ blessed 
The nearest approach to it is the 
last line of some exquisite verses by “ rare 
Ben Jonson,” on the sister of Sir Philip 
Sidney, and mother of the Karl of Pem- 
broke. It is certainly the finest eulogy I 
have ever seen :— 


hope.” 


‘‘Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister—Pembroke’s mother. 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Fair, and wise, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee!” 


It sometimes happens that a homely 


verse possesses an undefinable charm, 
which makes it a favorite through suecces- 
sive generations. I know of one in an 
ancient churchyard in one of the middle 
states, which, though by no means despi- 
cable as a composition, has nothing in 
particular to recommend it but a simple 


expression of Christian hope :— 


“Death, thou hast conquer’d me— 
I by thy dart am slain: 
But Christ shall conquer thee, 
And I shall rise again.” 
so 


I have read this so often, and on 


| 





many monuments in the old churchyard | 


alluded to, that it has become 
treasure of the memory, never to be lost. 
It is the fifleenth of TF'irst Corinthians, in 
the sweet style of Chevy Chase. 

Samuel Wesley's epitaph on an infant 
It is bold 


a precious 


is one of the best of its class. 


amuse you by a pretty conceit, or a bro- 


ken-down simile. It may be of service to 


| 
; hursery. 
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to find a few suitable lines for the stone 
that is to stand at the head of his buried 
love :— 
‘“‘ Beneath, a sleeping infant lies, 
To earth whose ashes lent, 
More glorious shall hereafter rise, 
But not more innocent. 


“ When the archangel’s trump shall blow, 
And souls and bodies join, 

What crowds will wish their lives below 
Had been as short as thine !’’ 

No man ever wrote a good epitaph for 
himself. Pope tried it with such success 
as is indicated in the following extract 
from Johnson’s life of the poet :— 

“Tn his last epitaph on himself, in which he 
attempted to be jocular on one of the few things 
that make wise men serious, he confounds the 
living man with the dead :— . 

“*Under this stone, or under this sill, 
Or under this turf, &e. 

“When a man is once buried, the question 
under what he is buried, is easily decided. He 
forgot that though he wrote the epitaph in a 
state of uncertainty, yet it could not be laid 
over him till his grave was made. Such is the 
folly of wit, when it is ill employed.” 
but little better; for 
though he made no such blunder as John- 
son detected in Pope’s foolish epitaph, 


Prior succeeded 


yet what he wrote for his own tombstone 
is as near an approach to nothing as verse 
can go:— 

“To me ‘t was giv’n to die; to thee ‘tis given 
To live: alas! one moment sets us even. 
Mark! how impartial is the will of Heaven!” 

The bald substance of this, when put 
into plain prose, is:—I have died, you 
still live; but some day you will also die, 
and then we shal! be even! 

The inscription that Franklin wrote for 
himself has indeed the credit of an in- 
genious simile, and quite in the line of his 
business ; but it will strike every one as 
entirely below the subject, the solemnity 
of which is lost in the ingenuity of the 
comparison. It is as destitute of serious- 
ness as that most trifling of all human 
things—a conundrum—into which it might 
easily be turned for the amusement of the 
Fortunately his friends had too 


* | find this epitaph in an old copy of Samuel Wes- 
ley’s Poems. Tic book was published by subscrip- 
tion. The “ Address to the Reader™ begins with the 
following curious and candid paragraph :—“If these 


: | pieces should meet with any courteous re ader, among 
Christan poetry, without any attempt to | 


many a bereaved parent, who may wish | 


those who are strangers to the writer, it is proper he 
should be informed, that it was not any opinion of ex- 
cellence in the verses themselves that occasioned their 
present collection and publication, but mde rely the 
profit proposed by the subscription.” Few writers 
have shown so much candor. 
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much good taste to put the quaint com- 
position on the slab that covers his grave. 
How ridiculous it would look! 


“The body of 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
PRINTER, 

Like the cover of an old book, 
Its contents torn out, 

And stripped of its lettering and gildin 
Lies here food for worms. 

But the work shall not be lost; 
For it will (as he believed) 
Appear once more 
In a new and more elegant edition, 
Revised and corrected 
By the Author.” 


ad 


or 


I shall conclude this rambling essay by 


suggesting that some one, qualified for 


( 


the task, write a little book of epitaphs, 
It 
would be as great an accommodation to 
illiterate persons at sorrowful periods of 
their family history, as a book of letters is 
to those who must needs correspond with 
their friends, but know not how to go 
about it. 


adapted to good people and infants. 


[For the National Magazine.] 
THE DEAD CHILD. 
Vain away the summer gladness, 
Shut the sunlight from the room, 
Meet is now the wail of sadness, 
Meet the still and voiceless gloom— 
Hearts are aching, 
Bleeding, breaking, 
In the shadow of the tomb. 


Many a flower of beauty scatter’d 
Hath the household garland known, 
Many an idol rudely shatter’d, 
Jewels missing where they shone, 
Stars benighted, r 
Yet relighted, 
Shining in the Saviour’s crown. 


Fold the snowy robes around him, 
Deck him for his narrow bed; 
Tis a wakeless sleep hath bound him, 
Well we know the child is dead; 
We ep, O mother! 
For another 
Birdling from thy bosom fled. 


Glancing o’er the green earth’s brightness 
With a step all gay and fleet, 
© there was a mystic lightness, 
Merry, musical, and sweet, 
In the sounding 
Of the bounding 
Of the little twinkling feet. 


Gently smooth the silken tresses, 
As in sunny days before ; 
Vain are all thy fond caresses, 
He may heed them nevermore— 
Yet we could not, 
O, we would not, 
Lure him from the spirit-shore. 


! 


| true. 


There will come to thee the brightness 
Of the lost and vanish’d one, 
And thy ear will catch the lightness 
Of his soft and silvery tone, 
In the morning, 
In the evening, 
In the night and at the noon. 
On the brow so meek and holy 
Ye the last fond kiss have press’d ; 
With a mournful step and slowly 
Lay the beautiful to rest! 
Death, the reaper, 
Folds the sleeper 
Tightly to his icy breast. 


+ ++ 


[For the National Magazine.] 


AUTOGRAPHS. 

N the subject of penmanship there are 

two theories, each diametrically op- 
posed to the other, and consequently it is 
not likely that both are correct, and in- 
deed it is somewhat doubtful if either be 
The first is that pertinaciously held 
by writing-masters and those who pride 
themselves upon their caligraphy. My 
earliest teacher, I remember, was one of 


its most strenuous advocates. It declares, 


| dogmatically, that anybody can write any 
| hand he chooses, and is demonstrated by a 


| ‘ 
| simple logical process : 


| fully as you choose. 


| theory; but its advocates 


thus, the forming 
of a letter with a pen or pencil is a mere 
with a 


imitative mechanical 


good eye and the necessary practice any 


process ; 


one who has common-sense may imitate 
That 
is a self-evident proposition, is it not? 
Why you yourself can make a tolerable 
straight line for a short distance, can’t 
you? So, with a little practice, you can 
make something very much like an oval 


any shape or form set before him. 


or a circle, and of course a semicircle ora 
quadrant. Then it follows that you—and 
if you, anybody else—may write not only 
legibly, but beautifully, yes, just as beauti- 
The logic seems per- 


fectly clear, the conclusion is irresistible ; 


and yet there must be a flaw in the rea- 


soning somewhere. Facts contradict the 


gravely shake 


| their heads, and reply with the ingenious 


| the NATIONAL. 


Frenchman, if they deign to reply at all: 
‘So much the worse for the facts !” 

In the absence of the editor let us exam- 
ine this huge bundle of contributions for 
You perceive they are 
not marked with the editorial sign of ap- 
probation, nor have I taken them from the 
groaning box of articles rejected. They 
are waiting patiently to be examined, 











See what a variety of trammels and pot 
hooks, of curves and dots, and shapeless 
forms are here ; from the manuscript plain 
as print, and neat as a newly-washed mus- 
lin dress in June, through the intermediate 
gradations, of the barely legible, the scrawl 
villainous, the guess-at-half-of-it, the cha- 
otic, and the absolutely unreadable. 

Now each of these writers has a pair 
and a flexible right hand. He 
required to manufacture his own 
tool from a goose’s pinion, Steel pens of 
the best quality were prepared for him, 
his paper is without blemish, and his ink 
faultless. It is fair to presume that each 
of these candidates for immortality in the 
NationaL had a writing-master in his 
young days, or at the least that he had an 
opportunity of imitating a fairly-written 
copy, Which in all probability most of them 
did faithfully try to imitate. But what a 
difference in the result! Should you be 
asked now, Is not one man as good [a pen- 
man] as another? you will be inclined to 
adopt Pat's answer to a similar question, 
“ Faith, he is, and sometimes a great deal 
betther.” But why? Possibly there are 
those who, like Hamlet, 

“ Hold it 
A baseness to write fair, and labor much 
How to forget that learning.” 


of eyes 
was not 


And really it seems as if nothing could 
be so bad as some of the specimens before 
us without special effort and resolute 
determination. What is that—the manu- 
script on your right, tied with the blue 
ribbon? This? Letussee. O! it isan 
essay on a queer subject certainly—Fried 
Lobsters for Youand Me. Fried lobsters! 
Ridiculous. Instead ef Tried 
for You and Me, it is Tried Counsels for 
Young Men! And the penmanship is by 
no means of the worst kind. It may be 
set down among the serawl villainous ; 
and, remember, there are three degrees 


Lobsters 


beyond that. 

Ilere now is a piece of poetry written 
in the guess-at-half-of-it style. Hold it 
at a reasonable distance, and it has rather 
an intelligible appearance. Bring it closer. 
Crack the cocoa-nut and get at the milk. 
This is not so bad. It wants but little 


guessing. Listen to the first stanza :— 


Alone toss’d rolls a tear by Moses ; 
A many (or, and many) things we mourn 
by day ; 
Tom and the shouting Indian chorus, 
And seethe their limbs at play! 
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Now that is sheer nonsense. It cannot 
be what the author means. He is no fool, 
if he may not aspire to be called a great 
poet. Let me read it for you in another 
version somewhat nearer to the intention 


| of the writer :— 


| its votaries. 
| of him. 


I love to stroll at early morn 
(Alone toss’d rolls tear by Moses) 
Among the new-mown hay ; 
(A many things we mourn by day;) 

To mark the sprouting Indian corn, 
(Tom and the shouting Indian chorus) 
And see the lambs at play. 

(And secthe limbs 


their at play.) 


There, that will do. Put it aside, and 
let the poet continue his stroll, and do not 
interrupt his meditations among the sprout- 
ing Indian corn by any allusion to the 
shouting Indian chorus. 

Leaving this guess-at-half-of-it style, let 
us dwell a moment on the chaotic. The 
celebrated Baptist preacher, Robert Hall, 
according to his biographers, was one of 
There is a curious story told 
A manuscript of his, after the 


| lapse of several months, when the subject 


would 


had escaped the writer’s memory, was 
brought to him with the request that he 
decipher it. The 


friends who 


| brought it had exhausted their ingenuity 
| and used up their guessing powers without 


| last sermon in type. 
| thing of it.” 


Hall 


reaching any satisfactory result. 


| gazed intently at his own hieroglyphics. 


“ Well, really,” said he, at length, “1 
cannot read it. I have no idea of what it 
means. But stay; I have an expedient. 
Take it to the compositor who put my 
He’ll make some- 
This was accordingly done, 


The 


and the result was very satisfactory. 


| printer, from his familiarity with the pen- 


manship of the preacher, was enabled to 
do what the writer himself could not do, 
and perhaps no one else could have done. 

There was some excuse for Hall, and 
perhaps it is not fair to cite him as an ex- 
ample. He was a martyr to pain of body, 
and wrote with great difficulty, and some- 


times in extreme agony. But there are 


| many who imitate his chaotic penmanship 


! . . . 
who resemble him in nothing else. 


| sometimes almost swea-. 


They 
are the men who make printers sweat and 
If, however, 


| they serve to teach that most useful class 


of men the grace of patience and the prac- 
tice of perseverance, it cannot be said that 
their labors are altogether in vain. And 
then the joyous eurcka of the toiling typo, 
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when, after seratching his head and bother- 


is the verb to palm, a synonym for the 


ing his neighbors for an hour or so, he 


5? 


drags out of the mud before him a living 


kicking semblance of an idea, surely that’s | 
| science of reading characters by the coun- 


worth something : 
‘** Sweet is pleasure after pain.” 

It is said that it is not entirely owing to 
luck that some men, with the same kind 
of hook and bait, soft clams for instance, 
catch fish where others do not get even a 
nibble. 
be attributed to chance that one printer 


So perhaps it is not altogether to 


fishes from incomprehensible depths an 


idea that others have angled for in vain. 


But you think we have not demolished 


the theory under consideration. 
your simple heart, reader, we did not ex- 
We did not aim at 
any such absurdity. Who can prove a 
To establish the position that 


pect to demolish it. 


negative 2 


anybody cannot write as legibly as anybody 


Bless | 


word to cheat, or the phrase to impose 
upon. 
To this succeeded physiognomy, or t! 


tenance. Lavater wrote largely upon th 
subject, giving ample directions to judy 
of men’s characters and characteristics by 
the size, shape, and curve of the nose; 
the color, dimensions, and form of the eye, 
eyebrows, lips, chin, and cheek bones. 
Many marvelous revelations have been 
made by this science. We may allude to 
one, the truthfulness of the description 
whereof will be estimated according to the 
reader’s previous predilections. We take 
it from Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting : 


| **Mr. Evelyn,” he says, “studied physi- 


else is a little beyond our powers; we | 


have satisfied ourselves that 


not write alike; and if the reader will take 


all men do | 


our experience, on the supposition that | 


his own is not sufficient, we assert that it 
is 
with two specimens of penmanship, by 
different hands, that are precisely similar. 


And this brings us to the second hy- | 


pothesis on the subject. It is this :—not 


only is it a wise provision of Providence 


not an every-day occurrence to meet | 





that the hand-writing of every man should | 


be different from that of every other, but a 


man’s penmanship is an unfailing index of 


his character, moral and mental, and a 
criterion by which to judge of his peculi- 
arities of taste and sentiments. Weknow 
not who first broached this theory, but it 
has many advocates; and a gentleman in 
London—a professor he calls himself, of 
course—proffers his services in the public 
papers. On sending him an autograph 
under an envelope, inclosing a moderate 
fee and a postage stamp, he pledges him- 
self to give judgment as to all the moral 
qualities and mental peculiarities of the 
writer. 


ee es . wit 
Lhe gipsies, it is said, could tell peo | your lady love. 


lines | 


fortunes by inspecting the 


ple’s 


and marks upon the palm of the hand. | 


Of them Cowper says rather satirieally : 
“Great skill have they in palmistry, and more 
To conjure clean away the gold they touch, 

Cc mnveying worthless dross into its place.” 


But palmistry has had its day, and we 


are not sure but all that remains of it 


| mistakes, however, sometimes, as even 


ognomy, and found dissimulation, boldness, 
cruelty, and ambition, in every touch and 
stroke of Fuller’s picture of Oliver Crom- 
well’s face; which he says was the most 
resembling portrait of the Protector.” 
The most pretending of this class of 
sciences, however, is phrenology, which 
maps out the brain into little compart- 
ments, and reveals with wonderful deci- 
sion all that a man is, and is not, morally, 
physically, and intellectually. It makes 


its 


most devoted students admit, although, to 


be sure, there is always with a sagacious 
examiner, a reason for every error, and a 
reason which does not in the least militat« 
against the science. 

But phrenology is doomed to furl her 
flag before the well-directed fire of the 
Henceforth the ques- 


he 


autographie theory. 
tion is not to be what is the size or t 
shape of your skull, what is its thickness, 
? Your phiz is 
nor your 


or what are its bumps 
not to be scrutinized 
qualities guaged by the expression of your 
countenance. All that wanted 
specimen of your penmanship. Show the 
professor how you write, and he will tell 
Or if you want to 


mora] 


1s is a 


you what you are. 
know all about your chance for connubial 
happiness, send him the last billet from 


We shall put this theory to the test by 
examining various styles of penmanship, 
all written without the most distant idea 
of the use to which we put them. Some 
of the writers are perhaps known to the 
reader, and he may judge with what accu- 
racy we delineate their peculiarities from 
an inspection of their hand-writing 
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Look now at the first autograph on the 
left, claruwm et venerabile nomen. It is 


not our fault if the reader does not per- | 


ceive therein the elements of a great mind, 
large conscientiousness in the capital KH, 





in the little g’s of these two great men, 
the one yielding gracefully and a little 
facetiously withal; the other, decided, as 
if conscious of its entire rectitude, and the 
h added as if by a happy after-thought. 
Our next specimen evinces great equa- 


FD A GE LIPS 


nimity, and a very supreme contempt for 
superfluities of all sorts. At the same 
time, we should say the signature indi- 
cates a creat love for the right and the 
true, with perhaps a Jess keen perception 
of the beautiful. 

“ There,” said John Han- 
eock, when he signed the 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence, “John Bull ean read 
that without spectacles.” 
So we may say of our next 
specimen. Anybody who 
mistakes the meaning of 


these well-formed letters, in their connec- | 


tion, must do it willfully. What an untir- 


ing energy in that long-tailed J, and how | 


aa 





46 


mint, anise, and cumin, and omit the 
weightier matters of the law.” 

Study now this next signature on the 
left, and compare it with that on the right. 
Do you perceive any similarity? The 
men resemble each other in many points. 
Their signatures both indicate conscien- 
tiousness large, and benevolence finely 


if 


fi a Ma 





re 


just as clearly as shrewdness in the left 
| wing of the letter H. With how much 
| more flexibility the whole signature is 
written than is displayed in that of his 
associate on the right. What a difference 


the flourish at the bottom of the signature 
speaks of his readiness to undergo more 
fatigue even after his own work is done. 
Our next brace of signatures have little 
in common. That on the left indicates 
precision, patience, and the sentiment, 
what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. The line beneath with the four 
dashes does not indicate a desire to 
flourish, but simply says, If there is any- 
thing more that I can do to make my 
| work perfect, I am ready to do it. That, 
we take it, is a key to the writer’s char- 
acter. The autograph on the right very 
clearly reveals, on the part of the writer, 
| not the slightest anxiety about trivialities. 








The undotted i, the confluent m, and the 
hieroglyphic meant for the final o n, be- 
token no sympathy with those who ‘ tithe 


Mb Alercccyp tins 


developed. ‘That on the right has more 
of the fortiter in re, more determination, 
perhaps a little more of what the phre- 
nologists call combativeness. The other, 
on the left, is more inclined to gentleness, 
and, as the final r indicates, the writer is 
| more ready to yield to the voice of per- 
suasion with more of the suaviler in modo. 
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Stand forth now, Messrs. Editors, both 
of you, eastern and western. Don’t affect 
bashfulness, but write your names here on 
the top of this page. There, that will 
do; but really, with all our anxiety to 
please, and some little propensity to flatter, 
we cannot say much for the mechanical 
beauty of these specimens. In fact, 
if there be any beauty in them, it 
intellectual. The capital 
S of him of the Nationa cer- 
tainly unique. It indicates that he ab- 
hors crookedness to such an extent, that 
he will not indulge in it even when there 
is a necessity for it. The peculiar char- 
acter meant for Cl in the signature of 
Dr. Clark, is indicative of originality 
certainly ; and the k betokens, as plainly 
as a letter can speak, good nature, and a 
desire to please everybody. 


must be 


is 





Next we have two presidents of the 
Wesleyan University, the one in heaven, 
the other conscientiously toiling in that 
most laborious portion of the vineyard. 
Dr. Olin’s signature is clear and precise, 
frank, honest, and manly. President 
Smith’s indicates a retiring modesty, bor- 


dering upon self-distrust; yet you cannot | 


fail to see, lurking in that final h, an in- 


Chay. Wr Grad 


nate consciousness of ability to do every- | 


thing that conscience tells him ought to 
be done, 

The principal of the Rutgers Female 
Institute spreads himself out. He writes 
like a man determined always to do more 


than command success—to deserve it—in | 
P ° ° | 

any enterprise in which he may engage. | 

| either of the ladies place her own per- 


There is an apparent sensitiveness in that 


ML. FP ahiiag: 


| letter V which betokens quick sensibilities, 
las the capital N does a high sense of 
' honor, and, perhaps, a readiness to take 
offense where none was intended. 

Dr. Johnston, the acute Professor of the 
Natural Sciences, writes a very different 
that of the Tract Society’s 


hand from 


CZ i ae ttrhn.wti 


secretary. It is like the difference be- 
tween a love for the natural and a love 
for the artificial. The 
plainly democratic, the secretary's tinged 
with a slight shade of aristocratic feeling. 
They are both strikingly expressive of the 
peculiarities of the writers. 


professor's is 


individual 

Dr. Johnston, we are sure, must be a plain 
; man of practical common-sense, and kind 
hearted. With equal goodness of 
heart, Dr. Peck we judge to be 
more graceful and more polite, care- 
ful of his personal appearance, and, 
judging from his penmanship merely, 
we should take him to be tall, very 
| slender, and subject to dyspepsia. On 
these latter points, however, we do not 


i 


; oY 7 
4 + @£ CO M2 


| speak so positively as we might from a 
| phrenological examination; and we are 
| free to admit that an opportunity to feel 
the bumps upon his cranium would en- 
| able us, with more accuracy, to describe 
| 
| 


tae 


his personal appearance, and to verify or 
falsify a sentiment suggested by his sig- 
nature ; to wit, that he has a very bushy 
head of hair—sandy, we infer from these 
two little s’s—and large whiskers of the 
same tint. 

Our illustrations would be incomplete 
unless graced by a specimen from the pen- 
manship of the fair sex. It is taking, we 
know, a great liberty, and yet when did 
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sonal convenience in antagonism to the 
public good? The specimens are strikingly 
expressive and characteristic. They are 
both authors, well-known in the world of 
letters, as well as in their official capacity 
as secretary and treasurer of the Ladies’ 
Home Mission Society. Miss Mercein’s 


caligraphy indicates perseverance and 
decision. She has nothing to conceal, 


and at the same time it is evident that 
any attempt to impose upon her would be 
a hopeless task. Mrs. Olin’s signature 
betokens generosity, sympathy, ideality. 
Here are two more. The first is the 


JLo BCLS 









signature of the accomplished editor and 
proprietor of one of our best daily papers. 
If the man who wrote that is not noted 


fuszed 


We next present a brace of signatures, 
indicating great similarity of temperament 
—the prevailing traits of each being ideal- 


Je VA F Castles 


ity and imagination, together with a fine 
penological development of causation. 


Khitan ts 
Gy / 









L tite, , Plex. 


| for punctuality in the discharge of every 
duty, conscientious, and benevolent, then 
is there no truth in our theory. As his 
namesake, the great Robert, said of a friend 
of his, so we may say of Francis: “ He 
is a man of truth, sir; I would take his 
word on any subject, just as soon as I 
would the oath of an archangel !” 

The ex-mayor writes boldly, and does 
not forget his punctuation. At the end 
of his name he comes to a full stop, and 
puts it there as if he would say—That’s 
all, sir. There is a vein of melancholy in 
his small letters, and we were half in- 
clined to set him down as a 
weeping prophet; but those 
capitals and that comical 
dash at the bottom indicate 
that, after all, he may by 
possibility tolerate a joke, if 
it be a good one. We speak 
doubtfully, however, on this 
point, as sadness and mirth 





CLE 


are very much alike in their 
| penological development, and laughter 
| sometimes comes from a sad heart and a 
conscience ill at ease. 


i 


¢ 





> 


Dr. Redfield has less self-esteem than 
Dr. Durbin, but more caution. It is a 
desirable thing to have the friendship of 


the great revivalist, and we gather from 
| the flourish of the secretary of the Mis- 
sionary Society, that they who know 
him best will love him most. 

We have room for only one more 
signature, it shall be that of Dr. Dur- 
bin’s immediate predecessor, Dr. Pit- 
man—a man whose many virtues will 
long be remembered. It speaks for 
itself in unmistakable tones of warm- 
heartedness and fidelity. And here 
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we must close this protracted article— 
a valuable article in our own judgment, 
and doubtless valuable also in the esti- 
mation of the reader. It is the first at- 
tempt, so fur as we are aware, to popular- 
ize the new science, and give extended 
delineations of character deduced from the 
hand-writing. The eccentric Poe, we 
remember, did something of the same 
kind, but on a smaller seale, and without 
bringing the power of great philosophical 
analysis to bear upon the subject. The 
London professor, to whom we referred 
a while ago, has also, to some extent, 
elucidated the principles of the 
science ; but, so far as we are aware, his 
researches have been confined to private 
practice, and as yet he has given nothing 
to the world. 

That we have been perfectly correct 
in our translations from the mysterious 
revealings of individual autographs, we do 
not pretend, nor do venture even to 
hope. Onall] subjects it may truthfully be 
said, ‘To err is human;” most especially 
like this, of which we do 


we 


on a science 


not profess to have obtained the perfect | 


mastery, are mistakes to be expected. 
The science is yet in its infaney, and there 
are several disputed points that remain to 
be settled by careful induction and a 
patient collocation of facts. Besides, if 
in the present essay we had perfectly suc- 
ceeded in each individual ease, we should 
have rendered ourselves liable to the sus- 
picion that we had some knowledge of the 
individuals before we undertook to reveal 


their characteristics from their penman- | 


ship. Hence say, we do not even 


hope that we have been uniformly cor- 


we 


rect. Exceptio probat regulam. 

But we call contribution to the 
pages of the Natronat valuable in another 
sense, and one that does not savor in the 
least degree of vanity. The reader may 
remember what extravagant prices auto- 
graphs of eminent persons have brought 
at some recent auction sales. Their value 
increases with the lapse of time; and a 
thousand years hence, when the auctioneer 
shall shake these three or four pages in 
the faces of a large assembly of the literati 
—the antiquarians and -the parvenues of 
that day—who can describe the strife and 
contention of the gaping throng, or tell at 
what sum the hammer will fall, as he ex- 
claims for the third and last time, “* Going, 
going, gone !” 


our 


new | 


| 
“ Look—those far headstones! 


AMONG THE TOMBS. 
“Ci rivedremo!” 


“T ruink [ never saw this place so fair ’— 
For, entering, a sea of sunshine pale 
Roll’d over us, and breaking on the edge 
Of an October rain-cloud, wide dispread 

In a great flood o’er all the land of graves. 


How they seem 
to move 

Like lambs upon June meadows ; or snow-sails 

Each seatter’d on the black main like a smile; 

Or groups of white-clad children, suddenly 

Upstarting in a sunny moor at play: 

You would not think this was a field of graves?” 


Ah no! for with our footsteps enter’d life— 
Life, staggering underneath her burden sore ; 


| Life, thrilling with strange touches on her heart ; 
| Life, with her sad eyes, looking up to God; 


| Runs to and fro, and wrings her bleeding hands ; 


Life, with her warm hands clinging still to man; 

Life, blindfolded, wondering, gay, despairing, 
glad, 

Gazing at death with a soft ignorant smile, 

That said: “ What doest thou here?” 


Ay, what dost here, 

Thou terror—thou divider? We i’ the sun 

Walk meekly, saying unto care: “Go to! 

Thou art but one—we two ;” and unto pain, 

“God loves all those that suffer, doing no 
wrong; 

And time, the equal-handed, levels all.” 

Therefore, O life, that laugh’st beside these 
tombs, 

Hiding behind the splendors grim of death, 

As a child hides behind a murderer’s robe; 

Therefore, O death, that throwest thy garment 
cool 

And wide over this life, who, maniac-wild, 

O life, the healer, sanctified of death, 

O death, which art life’s end, and aim, and 
crown, 

Here be ye reconciled, like parted friends, 

Who, shrinking, fear’d to meet each other’s 


brows, 
And read “Foe” written there. Gaze long and 
calm, 


Like those who, gazing, know no possible hand, 
Save that which looses all things, e’er can bind 
Them closer. And gaze tenderly, as those 
Who through all chance, all change of place or 
time, 

All glory, all dishonor, all delight, 
And all despair, walk constant night and day 
Each in the other’s shadow—face to face— 
Waiting the supreme hour that makes of both 
(Life merged in death, and death in life divine 
An indivisible and perfect one, 
Married forever. 

lal iit ie 


Fase HAPPINESS renders men stern and 
proud, and that happiness is never com- 
municated. True happiness renders them 
kind and sensible, and that happiness is 
always shared.— Montesquieu. 
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CURIOSITIES OF NAVAL NOMENCLA- 
TURE. 


Lege fellows who have acquired | 


the crew of the barge of a man-o’-war 


a smattering of nautical knowledge, 
have a favorite query which they delight 
to put to yet greater greenhorns than 
themselves—that is, How many ropes are 
there about aship? The innocent answer 
probably will be, that there are several 
hundreds ; and then the querist says, with 
a chuckle: ** No; not more than a doz- 
en!” For the benefit of the uninitiated, 
we may explain, that although in one 
sense all the separate portions of “ the 
tigging and apparel” (as it is styled in 
legal phraseology) of a ship are composed 
of ropes, and although every piece, ay, 
and every morsel, has a special technical 
name, it is a fact that comparatively few 
of them are called ropes by seamen, as 
the following list will testify : buoy-rope, 
foot-rope, man (or side) rope, wheel (or 
tiller) rope, breast-rope, top (or mast) rope, 
heel-rope, yard-rope, slip-rope, limber- 
rope, ridge-rope (of nettings), bell-rope, 
bucket-rope. 

We believe this list of ropes is complete, 
or very nearly so: at any rate, we do not 
recall to mind any other ropes than those 
above enumerated ; and we venture to say 
that few seamen, if asked to reply to the 
question off-hand, could reckon up even 
so many. The number of lines about 
ship are also very limited. We can only 
count a dozen; namely, clew-lines, rat- 
lines, bow-lines, bunt-lines, leach-lines, 
log-lines, lead-lines, gant (or girt) lines, 
gob-lines, (sometimes called back-ropes,) 
slab-lines, tripping-lines, — spilling-lines, 
life-lines, and faney-lines. 

The vocabulary of sea-terms, so far as 
regards substantives, is in some respects 
very amusing. It is also significant and 
suggestive of one thing, and that is, that 
our own dearly beloved Jaek has never 
been able to sink the land and its names 
and associations, but has wrested very 
many of them entirely from their original 
and only land-meaning, and applied them— 
frequently in a ludicrous fashion, although 
sometimes very pertinently and happily— 
to the objects that surround him in his 
ocean-home. 


a 


of large men-o’-war, which are supplied 


with a couple; and they have one or two 
horse-blocks on the quarter-deck. The 
horse-blocks, by the way, remind us that 


| are often facetiously denominated the 


} 





Imprimis, ships have gigs and drivers | 
(the former are boats, the ‘atter sails), | 


and riders; but, strange to say, they have 


| 


only one wheel on board, except in case 


| admirer. 


: 


* coach-horses ;” and the long pennant 
is not inaptly called the ‘ coach-whip.” 
Many vessels have Flemish-horses, and 
all have harness for these cattle ; namely, 
saddles, bridles, girths, stirrups, spurs, 
martingales, whips, and bits. Moreover, 
they have mangers, although the Flemish- 
horses are never brought to them. 

Seamen have many objects in their float- 
ing-homes to remind them of domestic 
animals. Thus, they have cats; and let 
us inform the landsman who may peruse 
this, that we do not here allude to the 
ferocious cat-o’-nine tails, but to a certain 
tackle. And such is their partiality to 
the feline creature, that they have cat- 
heads, cat-paws (of two kinds ; one being 
a particular sort of hitch in the bight of a 
rope, and the other a light air of wind 
just sufficient to ripple the water), and 
eat-blocks, cat-falls, and cat-harpings. 
We dare say the reader will smile at the 
idea the latter name may convey. And 
not only have they cats, but also many a 
mouse (but no mice) and mousings. They 
are equally familiar with canine objects, 
for they have dogs, dog-vanes, and dog- 
watches; also, hounds and whelps; the 
former at the mast-head, the latter at the 
sapstern. ‘They have common foxes and 
Spanish foxes. To this group may be 
appended lizards, eranes, dolphins aud 
dolphin-strikers, gudgeons, roaches, fishes, 
fish-hooks, fish-davits, fish-tackles, cock- 
pits, goose-necks, crow-nests, crow-feet, 
bull’s eyes, monkey-blocks, monkey-tails, 
and ordinary tails. 

Jack is a merry fellow enough, and 
when at sea music and merriment is pleas- 
antly recalled to his mind by such things 
as bells, viols, drum-heads, fiddle-blocks, 
fiddle-heads, and fife-rails. One nautical 
operation is called “ bagpiping” the miz- 
zen. Amusements, too, are suggested by 
ninepin-blocks, chess-trees, and rubbers. 
It would be very strange, indeed, if a fel- 
low of admitted gallantry like our friend 
Jack did not name some things so as to 
frequently recall to his recollection the 
fair sex, of which he is such a devoted 
Accordingly, we are not sur- 
prised that nautical nomenclature includes 
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sister-blocks, partners, breast-hooks, stays, 
spencers, aprons, hoods, bonnets, caps, 
ribands, collars, thimbles, lacings, nun- 
buoys, and toplights. (NV. B. Jack would 
apostrophize the eyes of his charmer by 
the last expression.) Jack evinces his 
taste for jewelry, also, by impressing in- 
to his service certain names, for he has 
rings and ear-rings, jewel-blocks, garnets, 
clew-garnets, single-diamond and double- 





usually denominated the moon-sail, or the 
lady’s apron—either name being suffi- 
ciently suggestive, the one of extreme 
altitude, the other of diminutive size ; and 
we may add, that seamen, when alluding 
to the light and lofty sails in a general 
way, call them Atfes. Such names as fly- 
ing-jib and jib-o’-jibs are very expressive. 

Many portions of a ship’s hull, spars, 


| and rigging, bear names obviously sug- 


diamond knots. And that he is by no | 


means insensible to chivalric associations, 
is sufficiently proved by his knight-heads, 
Turk’s-head-knots, fore-castles, and es- 


cutcheons. 


But what could have induced the Jack 


of former generations to bestow so many 
sad and dismal designations on objects by 
no means doleful in themselves, as the 
following list (which we perhaps could 
easily enlarge) evidences? Shackles, gal- 
lows-bits, shrouds, shells, sculls, dead- 
eyes, dead-lights, dead-reckoning, dead- 
water, and dead-wood ! Yet we must con- 
fess that most of these names, as applied 
by Jack, are singularly appropriate. We 


gested by the human body. Thus we have 
the frame, head, ribs, waist, throat, knees, 
elbows, face-pieces, yard-arms, heels, eyes, 
skin, (the outer planking of the vessel's 
sides, and also the outer fold of a sail.) 
heart, cheeks, jaws, &c. Ships and men 
have oft been fancifully compared—espe- 


| cially by the seaman’s laureate, Charles 


Dibdin. Here is a specimen of his style 


| of poetical analogy, which we quote from 


are entirely unable, however, to account | 
for his faney in ealling taut standing-ropes, | 


shrouds. Equally mysterious is it that 


he designates the strong rope which con- | 
fines the clew of a sail, a sheet. Above | 


all, what does he mean by calling the rope 
ised for securing a boat, a painter ? 
Many substantives in Jack’s vocabulary 
are both appropriate and facetious. We 
would instance, sheepshanks, lubber’s- 


hole, Jacob’s-ladder, bumpkin, traveler, | 


messenger, &c. It would also be difficult | 


to invent better names for the majority 


of the masts, spars, and sails, than those | 


which they bear. There is, to our fancy, 
something poctical and felicitous in the 
nomenclature of the square sails. Tor 
example, when we name the main-sail, 
main-topsail, main-topgallant-sail, main- 
royal, main-skysail, each successive word 
is well calculated to convey the idea of 
an inereasing altitude. Jack, indeed, is 
not content with skysails as the apex to his 
canvas pyramid, for he talks of a couple, 
at least, still higher, calling them moon- 
rakers and cloud-disturbers. But it is 
rarely that the proudest ship sports duck 
above her skysails, although it is certainly 
done sometimes—of course only in very 
gentle breezes—and the tiny sail, sixth 
from the deck, and which looks hardly 
larger than the wing of an albatross, is 


his Nautical Anatomist :— 


Why, if this is the maxim, by all that I sees 
A man’s built just the same as a ship; 
From the keel, the backbone, to the tops and 

cross-trees, 
To take in life’s ocean a trip. 
A muscle and sinew ’s a brace and a stay, 
And as for men’s fears and their hopes, 
They ‘re the masts; and the fibres his frame 
that belay, 
Running rigging, and all the small ropes. 


> 7 c S o < é 
The heart is the rudder, the bowsprit the 
head, &c. 

In conclusion, we would observe, that 
much of nautical nomenclature and phra- 
seology is unique, and has no reference 
and no similitude to any names, words, or 
language used on the land. 


+e ++ 


Miss NieutincGaLte.—This lady is about 
thirty years of age; her manner and 
countenance are prepossessing, and this 
without the possession of positive beauty. 
She has trained herself to command, and 


learned the value of conciliation toward 
| others and constraint over herself. Her 


| ° . 
| nerve is wonderful; I have been with her 
at very severe operations ; she was more 


than equal to the trial. She has an utter 
disregard of contagion; I have known her 
spend hours over men dying of cholera or 
fever. The more awful, to every sense, 
any particular case, especially if it was 
that of a dying man, her slight form would 
be seen bending over him, administering to 
his case in every way in her power, and 


| seldom quitting his side till death released 


him.—Osborne’s Scutart. 
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VESUVIUS IN ERUPTION. 

HI stranger who should walk round 

by Santa Lucia, in Naples, by night, 
would at the present moment be aston- 
ished by seeing the entire heavens in the 
direction of the north lighted up by a 
blazing fire. The little fishing-boats, in- 
dieated by the lights at the bows, and 
which dart like fire-flies across the tran- 
quil sea, are lost; and even the light- 
house, with its revolving fires, which give 
courage to the distant mariner, is dimmed 
by that outburst of light which sets the 
whole sky in a ruddy glow. A path of 
fire lies across the sea, and curiosity rap- 
idly running along it, pierces the mystery, 
and finds that Vesuvius has broken out, 
and is filling the people with consterna- 
tion. All Naples quickly turns out to 
gaze on this wondrous spectacle. Santa 
Lucia, the Mela, and the Carmine, are 
thronged with anxious and awe-struck 
multitudes. Should the night be cloudy, 
little is to be seen except the lurid clouds, 
which, like huge masses of red-dyed wool, 
lie piled one upon the other; but should a 
land wind, as it did last night, sweep away 
these threatening volumes of smoke, the 
cone may be seen with its north side 
seamed with fires, and the stream of lava 
may be watched, like a broad erimson 
ribbon, pursuing its silent and almost im- 
perceptible course down to the base of the 
mountain. Not a sound, however, is to 
be heard—no thunder—no distant ecan- 
nonade. 

This eruption, which has now continued 
for upward of a week, broke out on the 
first of May—the month when birds are 
singing and flowers are opening their 
bosoms to the sun. 
Cozzolino, reported early in the morning 
that, on ascending the mountain, he had 
heard a noise like thunder, and that a new 
mouth had been immediately formed, from 
which were ejected flames and_ stones. 
In the afternoon of the same day the erup- 
tion was more decided, and, as_ night 
approached, the mountain assumed the 
appearance A grand 
spectacle even at a distance, how much 
grander must it be on the summit! 

So thought I, and so thought thousands 
of others ; during the whole of the night 
carriages were astir in taking off the cu- 
rious to the Hermitage. For myself, 1 


I have described. 


did not go up till the following evening. 


The well-known guide, | 
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| Carriages were of course quadrupled in 

price ; the Neapolitans are too knowing 
| not to take advantage of any extraordinary 
| incident; and it was with difficulty that we 
could get any vehicle at any reasonable 
price. But the obstacles are overcome, 
and my friend and I have at length lighted 
our cigars, and are bowling along the Car- 
mine at eight o’clock P. M., at a good 
round pace, 

On getting out of the city we fall into 
one continued line of carriages, all bent 
in one direction. On either side of the 
road is a crowd of pedestrians, who ac- 
company us like a body-guard. Some- 
times, indeed, they linger at the stalls with 
their little paper light, to lay in the lux- 
uries of the season as a supply for the 


night, such as dried peas and beans, or 
melon seed, or shriveled black olives, or 
nuts in their several varieties ; and then, 
running on to make up for lost time, shout, 
or sing, or utter some joke which sets 
them all a-laughing. I should not be at 
all surprised at its being at our expense, 
if I read their looks and signs aright. 
There is a species of etiquette which pre- 
vents carriages of high degree from pass- 
ing one another on such an occasion as 
| this. We jog on, therefore, very properly 
| and orderly for the most part, except when 
corricoli shoot by us like a mail-train. 
See,—one has just passed us; the coach- 
man, a tall, laughing-looking devil, in a 
Phrygian cap, stands up behind, and rubs 





the reins against the shoulders of a fat 
priest. There are fifteen passengers, three 
of whom hang in a net attached to the 
bottom of the carriage ; and what is most 
remarkable of all, the single horse dashes 
along at a pace which would make you be- 
lieve that he could earry double the num- 
ber. On arriving at Resina we find a 
motley crowd of guides and donkeys, fac- 
chini, and torch-bearers, all insisting on 
the necessity of their services, and forth- 
with attaching themselves to our persons. 
“Let us be off, let us be off, signore,” 
says a sly-looking rogue; ‘* Giaechimo is 
the guide for you; I know every step of 
the way, and can lead you into the crater 
if you will.”  “ But, Giaechimo caro,” 
1 argue, “ we are in a carriage, and have 
no want ofa guide.” ‘ Very well, signore, 
I will get up at the back.” So there he 
is, standing between the spikes, and here 
we are dragging up through the accumula- 
tion of fine sand, nearly axle deep in the 
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“They ‘ll be up to-mor- 

; ” ‘“ 9 
row morning, Ah!” eries 
another, “ the mountain will stop for them, 
of course; don’t you see they are En- 
glish?” The taunts were not encour- 
aging certainly ; so, quickly dismounting, 
we took to our legs. 


debris of lava. 
says one. 


I remember feeling almost a sense of | 


disappointment as we ascended, for the 
shape of the mountain caused the cone, 
with its magnificent display of fire, to re- 
tire altogether from our sight. 
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source, and we should have started on our 
last trip; ever since that night it has aetu- 
ally recommenced its journey. ‘lo stand 
still on some spots was impossible, so ex- 
cessive was the heat and so strong the 
odor of the sulphur; besides, a certain re- 
spect for our boots and our nether gar- 
ments kept us in motion. The former we 


| gave up in despair, and the latter we 


We had a | 


better view at Naples, I thought; wiser | 


to have remained there, and strolled about 
Santa Lucia. 
another effort, and we should see what we 
shouid blazing all 
about us as we went on, and in a blaze 
of light, and a cloud of smoke, we arrived 
at the Hermitage. What a scene of bus- 
tle and confusion it was this night. Hun- 
dreds of vehicles, of every kind, were 
assembled here, while their temporary 


However, there we were ; 


Torches were 


see, 


tucked up to our knees, only to add, how- 
ever, one more to the many ills which 
flesh is heir to, for our legs were scorched. 
So onward, onward, over fissures, breath- 
ing forth flame and smoke—over glowing 
masses of fire, with a long jump ; stepping 
now from one piece of scori# to another, 


| like dainty cats shod with nut-shells ; un- 
| til we stood by the glowing river of lava. 


proprietors and their various hangers on | 


were spread about the mountain, or else 
tending by a rugged path in the direction 


of the cone. Over this blasted plain, cov- 


ered with strata of lava, we followed the | 
| be the feelings of a savage at seeing a 


stream of people. The whole cone was 
noW apparent to us, irradiating every ob- 
ject with its ruddy light. 
a huge giant, whose side was seamed with 
wounds, from out of which poured forth 
his very lile-blood. Sometimes the upper 
new crater shot up stones and flames of 
fire, which, rising and subsiding at inter- 
vals, reminded one of the action of a forge. 


It seemed lke | 
| along through fertile plains. 


It was an inappreciable line which divided 
us from it; and it seemed like a freak of 
nature, which had split the bed of scorie 
in two, and that so finely as to be imper- 
ceptible. Grand as the spectacle was to 
the outward eye, it was not that which im- 
pressed me so deeply as the idea of power 
which was conveyed by the silent, majes- 
tie, irresistible course of the miraculous 
stream. I could understand what must 
steam-vessel move over a sea unrufiled by 
a breath of wind, or a mail-train dashing 
Where is 
the motive power? None but the Great 
Spirit could have put them in movement. 


And such was my feeling as I looked down 


And then, from the other craters the lava | 


gurgled out, which, flowing down in two 
distinct streams, united at the bottom, and 
running along the valley between Somma 


and Vesuvius, were lost to us. To solve 


the mystery of its course was our great 


object, aud we pushed on through the | 


crowd who were coming and going until 
we saw them turn off sharp to the left. 
It was a bed of recent lava over which we 
now passed. Last night it had been thrown 
out of the bowels of the mountain, and 


| seribable. 


' a hundred feet in height. 


on that vast body of moving liquid fire. 
Where the surface was undisturbed for a 
few the 
surface of a coal fire, the appearance of 
the scoria was as that of coke which had 


moments, and became black as 


been well burned out. 

We could not see to a greater depth, 
perhaps, than from forty to fifty feet ; yet 
the grandeur of the spectacle was inde- 
A large mountain of lava ac- 
cumulated gradually until it rose to nearly 
The pressure 
from behind inereased with every fresh 


| quantity that was thrown out from the 


had been running down, a stream of living | 


fire, and though for a moment its course | 


was arrested, we had only to stoop and 


pick up its loose scoria, and find the fire | 


glowing beneath our feet. We light our 
cigars at it; and throwing in paper and 
I inflammable 


other materials, 


What if this mass had again 
A little more pressure at its 


bright tlame. 
moved on? 


distant crater. At length it could no 
longer maintain its equilibrium. Small 


pieces began to drop away; then a fine 
sand poured out ; then larger masses were 
detached, disclosing, as it were, the mouths 


| of so many furnaces, which threw out a 


ereated a 


heat and light that scorched and blasted 
us; and then the whole body poured over 
in a continuous stream into the abyss be- 
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took, was hidden from the eye; but a thick 
lurid smoke ascended continually, realizing 
the most vivid descriptions with which 
poetry or painting have ever presented us 
of the infernal regions. ‘The illusion was 
not a little assisted as we stood behind in 
the distance and watched the groups who 
were standing on the edge of the preci- 
pice. Every line of their figures was 
drawn distinctly on the lurid smoke ; and, 
glowing with the ruddy reflected light, 
they appeared like the presiding demons 
of the scene. Curious demons, however, 
many of them proved to be, and most un- 
spiritually occupied. Some were baking 
eggs, or lighting cigars, or hooking out 
lava to stick their coppers in. Some had 
brought baskets—ham and chicken, and 
such like luxuries—and had stowed them- 
selves away under a mass of coke of some 
hundreds weight. Some, again, were 
changing their shirts behind heaps of ecin- 
ders, for the walk up the mountain had 
made them hot; and there is nothing 
which the Neapolitan so much dreads as 
a neglect of this precaution of changing. 
Others, again, were descanting on what 
they had had for supper. And there were 
a few, too, who stood by me, who appeared 
to be under the influence of a deeper sen- 
timent; for I heard them exclaiming as 
they looked on the wondrous spectacle, 
Judgment of God! Chastisement of God! 
Generally, however, a Neapolitan crowd 
is noisy, whatever may be the cause of 
their getting together; and there was 
laughing, singing, and shouting enough. 

‘“* Birra, who will have 
beer 2”? roared out a double-bass. 

‘“ Fresh water, signore?”’ insinuated a 
tenor, as he rattled his barrel. ‘“* With or 


birra! some 


without sambuea, signore ?” 

The orange man and the man with cheap 
pastry, too, made their rounds continually ; 
and last, though not least, the man with 
pieces of lava, which he was liberally of- 
fering for thirty grains each. 

“ Thirty grains! why, you are mad, my 
good fellow ! <s 

“ Well, what will the signore give ?” 

“ Five grains.” 


“Five grains! Then go yourself to 


the crater, and expose yourself to the dan- 
ger to which I have exposed myself. Five 
grains, indeed!” 

And so we moved off, when my hero 
cried, ‘‘ Well, signore, take it for five 
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neath. Whither it went or what course it | grains, for the sake of friendship. And 


would the signore like to go up to the 
crater ?” 

“Why, you have just told us that it 
would be dangerous to go up!” 

“Si, signore, and so it would be with- 
out my assistance; but I know a path 
over the lava, and ean conduct you safely.” 

There were several parties near us 
discussing and arranging the same trip. 
Some were opposed to it. Several per- 
sons had already been driven back by a 
change in the wind, which had brought 
down upon them the clouds of sulphurous 
smoke. New craters were continually 
opening, and a fountain of fire springing 
up beneath one’s feet was not so agree- 
able: besides, the crust of the mountain 
was so thin that it might fall in at any 
time. Having struck our bargain with 
our man, however, away we started, over 
a rugged bed of lava, for upward of a 
mile. Plunging and tumbling over heaps 
of scoriz, on we went, rising gradually 
until the magnificent scene began to open 
upon us in all its splendor. On our left, 
and between us and the mountain of Som- 
ma, which was irradiated with reflected 
light, ran a river of lava, pursuing its 
course to the cascade we had just left; 
then making a bend to the right, till we 
got to the base of the cone, we perceived 
two streams of lava flowing down its sides, 
and uniting below in that great body of 
fire. It was a stiff pull through the fire 
and ashes; and we sunk to the knees in 
cinders. Fortunately the wind was from 
us, or we should have the entire mass of 
red-hot upon our After 
strong effort, having most magnanimously 
refused the assistance of our guides, we 
stood by the edge of one of the most active 
How many there are, 
One day’s report 


stones heads. 


of the new craters. 
it is impossible to say. 
differs from another, and no two people 
behold the mountain under the saine as- 
pect, so continual are the changes. I have 
heard that there were four, and seven, and 
ten, and twenty craters. I should prefer 
saying that the mountain is riddled with 
craters and fissures; that it is like an in- 
verted colander; and that a stranger is in 
doubt and fear lest a mouth may open be- 
neath him and swallow him up. I knew 
one party of friends who watched a rota- 
tory motion in some smoke ascending 
from the ground, which grew into a whirl- 
wind of dust, and smoke, and flame, and 
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then the earth cracked and opened, giving 
them barely time to fly. A Spanish fam- 
ily, too, were in imminent peril of a similar 
accident. However, here we were after 
our struggle through the ashes, and our 
eatlike walk over burning scorie, by one 
of the new craters. The lava was running 
over the sides like a cup over-filled with 
treacle, and it seemed purer, finer, and 
more liquid than it did in the river below. 
I explain it by the fact of its having come 
immediately from the furnace, and not 
having, as yet, been exposed to the action 
of the air. There were other tributary 
streams more toward the back of the moun- 
tain, but only two main streams flowed 
into the valley, and nothing could be more 
beautiful than their movement. As the 
descent was rapid, they flowed down like 
water, their surface, like that of a crisped 
lake, being ruffled with gentle undulations. 
Near the base of the cone they united, 
and then they ran along in one great some- 
thing—for no word can describe it—until 
they shot over the precipice. From our 
standing-place we had a view of its entire 
course until it was lost below, and never 
ean I forget that semicircle of fire which 
half-girdled us about. So many were the 
mouths, either opened or opening, that at- 
tention beeame distracted among them. 
Some fizzed and smoked, others flamed, 
others threw stones, (though not large 
ones,) toa great height, and some of these 
fell over us. The noise near the surface 
was as the sound of many forges at work ; 
but deep in the bowels of the mountain it 
sounded like a continued distant cannon- 
ade, while the ground vibrated and shook 
beneath us, as if every fresh effort must 
splitit open. Yet there was a fascination 
in the scene which was irresistible ; and 
still we stood by the boiling cauldron, fixed 
us the bird by the eye of the serpent. 
Like a copper cauldron, too, it appeared : 
glowing at the rim and edges with red 
heat. In the background, piled up against 
the sky, were mountains of lurid clouds, 


full of sulphurous exhalations and every- | 


thing deadly and destructive to human life. 
A change of wind had driven them back, 
and they hung suspended ; but if another 
change of wind had taken place on this 
inconstant, fitful night, we must have fallen 
dead on the spot. 

As we descended, we gazed back con- 
tinually on the scene. 
been a cordon of soldiers drawn across the 


mountain, not far from the Hermitage, and 
no one is permitted to pass beyond. The 
ground is riddled with holes ; all the up- 
per part of the mountain, including the 
cone and the ground around it, is like a 
sponge or a colander. ‘The crust breaks 


' continually beneath the feet, and the ex- 
| pectation is that the whole of the upper 


| part of the mountain will fall in. 


There has since | 


| 


Should 
such a crash come, it is impossible to cal- 
culate what the consequences may be, 
immediate and remote. ‘The ruin and 
suffering it may involye—the altered as- 
pect of the country—a lake where there 
is now a picturesque cone—the possible 
change in the climate of Naples when the 
bulwark against the easterly wind is re- 
moved,—all these are pure speculations 
as yet; meanwhile the lava is spreading 
ruin far and wide over the lower parts of 
the mountain, down among smiling vine- 
yards and perfumed bean fields, folding 
cottages and palaces in its fiery embraces, 
and filling the inhabitants of a populous 
district with consternation. 


+ ++ 
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THE HAUNTED TOWER.* 
BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE, 


Wiruts a moss-grown belfry hung, 
All silently and lone, 
An ancient bell without a tongue 
On which no sunbeams shone. 
The turret walls were old and gray, 
And ivy clamber’d o’er 
The moldering stones, which e’en as they 
Reveal’d no hidden lore. 


But in the silent hour of night— 
The time for sleep and dreams— 

When scarce a ray of silvery light 
Around the turret gleams— 

The peasants oft aflirm they hear 
Peal forth that tongueless bell 

In tones most musical and clear, 
Or deep funereal knell. 


Do fays or fairies strike those notes 
Which swell out on the air? 

Whose cadence softly, sweetly floats 
O’er mountains bleak and bare, 

And over heath, and mead, and glade, 
And pastures richly green? 

What haunts that belfry’s gloomy shade 
No mortal knows—I ween. 


* Suggested by the legend respecting an old ruined 
tower, situated on the banks of the Rhine, in the belfry 
of which: was suspended a bell, which, although want- 
ing a tongue, was reported by the peasants inhabiting 
the vicinity to ring pe at midnight—sometimes with 


a loud, merry peal; and anon with a slow, solemn tone 
resembling a funeral knell 
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STATE OF THE Ministry—MEN OF MODERATE ABILI- 


11e8S—Two ImMportTaANT ADVANTAGES FOR THEM— 
ADVANTAGES OF THE 
Surerion TALenrs—How 
—Wuy EDUCATED 


THER 


OF OLD SERMONS 
MEN OF 
‘PORTED? 


RevrETITION 
MINISTRY FOR 
ARI 
MEN 


TUNITIES AMONG US—IN¢ 


THEY tl DO NOT 


Sl BETTER? SpeEcCIAL Oppor- 


FED 
ONVENTIENCES STILL PECU- 


LIAR TO THE MeTuopisr MINISTRY. 


tev. AND Dear Sirn,—In my last letter I treated 


of the state of our ministry—its lack of a certain 


class of able men to meet the demands of a 
certain class of its people. It will not do to 


leave the subject where [ then dropped it; and 
[ now 1 «as I promised 

additions to my former remarks, s par- 
ticularly the « lity of our ministerial field, 


both for this class of men and for such brethren 


to make some 


how 


proce 






ing 









as cannot aspire to their rank, and whom we 
should guard against discouragement from any 
such view re presented in my last. I 





*T shall need to recall, at the 
repeating a little, s of 
rope, also, that I shall not 1 

» sectarian in what I am about to 


me 





neral opinion of the evangelical 
ls to Methodism a peculiar and a 


wvidential ll de- 





very pr mission ; good men of 





excepting 





nom‘nations, while I to many of our 
characteristics, look gratefully on the work 


in our peculiar field, and 
li lanta- 


claims to } liar ad 
im sure, will allow me te 


ecu up 





eculiar. 

d that tomen of “ moderate” 
abilities th tages of our ministry are 
quite peculiar, They are so for two reasons 
Kirst, because, notwithstanding the changes 
spoken of in my last, the social position of our 
people is still such as to afford an ample field 


- om ] 
n mediocre talents. 


to eve 


ynetimes 


and a me 





is s 
honorable to 
unts to about 





rei us. 
it am this, viz., that 
al masses belong more to us than to 
have the 

* by our ministry more t 
hat men drawn from the 7 


“the | 


ir 


hat 


in 





lt rae- 


tical classes, and strong in practical good sense 





and divine gra though destitute of profes- 
sional cult in general, better idapted 
to this cla irers than more polished in- 


We are not 


enominational “ respectal 


at all so fas- 


*y° 
LiIty 





structors 


tidious of our d 
1 





eny this fact. In a certain re- 


and I 








spect we in it; shall make fur- 
ther use of it before I get through with these 


letters, 

The second peculiar adaptation of our minis- 
try for such laborers, is its annual or biennial 
changes. I am aware that I here step upon 
ground which has sometimes been disputed even 


by some among ourselyes; but I nevertheless 


Vou. Vil.—25 
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place my foot resolutely upon it. It is next t 
impossible for men without education to sustain 
char 


unless it is of 


now-a-days permanently a local Sav 


ent, 








what we please of natural t 
a very extraordinary grade, amounting to genius 
itself, it must sooner or later become exhausted 
by the frequent expenditures of the pulpit. 
Our ecclesiastical sytem has, in this respect, 
been providentially adapted to t "our 
ministry. It has rendered limited resources 
continually available by a regulated re-distribu- 
tion of them. Who can tell how much of the 
freshness and power of our i 


he mass of 


ministrations has 


been owing to this fact? 
It imposes some inconveniences, undeniably: 
but its advantages, especially to the class ot 


brethren mentioned, have been invaluable: « 








not to them only, but to all classes. By 
lowing the repetition of the same discourses, it 
them, especial] 





has tended much to improve | l 





as, with us who “extemporize,” they have not 
been crystallized, or rather petrified, into ¢ 
unalterable shape at their first pr 
Franklin said of Whitefield that 


reached the 
mon till he 


maximum power of 

had preached it som 
There is no small value 
tage, as every “ extemporizer 

is astonishing that there shou 
fastidiousness among clergymen ab 
detected in a habit so undeniable, s 
ble as that of the re 


Lb 
discourses—a habit which 








times. n this advan- 
. 
cnows; and it 
ld be so much 
bout bein 


univers 





an 1 so profit 
the ir he st 














of course, among manuscript as well as am 
extempore preachers, 

But this is not all. It has a more genera] 
and a much more important ize. It 
relieves the preacher from the n y of con 
suming most of his time in the mere technica 
preparation of sermons. I have said so mue 
heretofore in these columns on * Homileties,” 
that I need not repeat my views of technical s 


mon-making. It is clear that a man who mu 


prepare, weekly, two or three new discourses, 
especially if he writes them in , can have 





















little or no time for gene ral stud -those ven 
eral studies which rhetoricians, fr uinctilia 
ind Cicero to our day, insist upon as essential t 
the successful orator. Hence it is, I think, that 
we clergymen are so apt to be one-sided, rigid, 
professional—sometimes worse. The storing of 
the mind with general resources, rather tha 
te tical or proft ssional ideas, is the best pre 
, 





paratic 


oratory— 


yn for the pulpit, or ar 


ilways presu] 
t 


es of theolo 


ough acquaintance on 
with the great principl 
The frequent changes of our 











leisure this important advantage—one that 
is not only important, but which must be very 





teful to the tastes of a man of 


general cul- 
1 






or any one ambitious of such culture. 
the large and devoted class of men, then 
of whom I have spoken, Methodism, I think 





e best field of religious labor y 


affords th ” ee 
If one or two other 


ied in this e 


oper untry. 

denominations approximate it, yet none equa! 
it in facilities for them. Let them make the best 
of their one talent, if it be but such—let them 





heir clorious 
ir divine Master, 
arts and brawny 


heartily 


themselves 


Bo ee ark 
work of mini 


devote 


to the 





p 
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them up and 


id almost always 


be 


arms of “the people” will 
slong, often in real triumph, a 
with better success and better support, too, than 
they could field. 
But enough on this subject. 

To men of superior talent, Methodism offers 


r 


find elsewhere in the Christian 


’ 
im open and, I think, a Spe ‘ial field. 
hree-fold inducement to such, 


anc 


st, its rapid growth, in both numbers 
demand f 


7 = 


nfluence, has created a larger 















lent yw exists in any otber denomin: 

. twenty years what development 
1as L lergone in these respects! 
Our city chapels, as rem n my last letter, 
iave been generally renovated within th 


erjod, and the social st 
ion of our m 





nding of a 





lucated talent, as I have said. The fact 
: 
i 


f social chan 











rogress l 
r people has somewhat out-sped 

ition in the ministry; and while in the more 
thoroughly educated ministries of other Churches 
n i ttainments often struggle throuzh 
de ird competitions before securin 

res of employme a Us 
u ne as I have shown, with too 

ure of labor and promotion. No 

- , 





vantages of men 


man necd now 
mimit himself nd 
Churches, « i 





_ 
em the support 
nd able men, 
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Complaint on this point is sure to cease among 
us—our leading men may well even now cease 
to utter it. 

There is another inducement for such 
among us, viz., the peculiar opportunities which 
tion of ree 


men 
aT 4 
mel 
talent, 
letter; 

| 


hodism affords for the appreci 
I referred to this point ny 
but I wish to emphasize it here, es- 
is related to j 
‘y—which Sonu m 


a feuture of ¢ 


y as it 
Ttineran 


ourselves men of 


have pronounced adverse t 


) 
he whole 











talent. Our pastorate is common to t 
Church, or, at least, to each confere 
man within the conference limits 
and habitually a candidate for 
pointments. ‘The eyes of all t 

hes are upon the whole mi 
in view of their future supply. A 
talent cannot fail, sooner or later, 





tained under such a searchi 
ch 


Irequent 
tion, gi 








perimenting his powers. not a 
ial Sos . ] pr ee 
‘ nial sphere im one piace, the opportunity 
is soon afiurded for their trial in another. 
. 7 ‘ =< 
Vow 10 would seem Inpossibl i man o 
cenui to be long unnot 1 or unap- 
y } rt ¥ 
pre in nh ¢ culnstanc it so, 
No. uch talents has u rig] n 
ithin the pa of Methodism. i 








admit th 





it amon 
t ¢ hli 
: Padocial is* 
"ie: 
I m cultivat 
} : 
uch as their 
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persevere in d ing t thus, and it cannot be long 

re they will find that their lite rary abilitics, 
ustead of being incumbrances, are svsilabie 
and powerful resources, The people will recog- 
ila hem as such; fi gt ople, however un- 
ul emselves, "has an " teatinatine re- 

nition of genuine talent, whenever it is not 


absurdly applied. 
es oe 
Lhe advantages which 
appreciation of men of talent are, 
notwithstanding such ex- 


our Church affords for 
i then, we 
] 


think, quite peculiar, 




















nal cases. <A of effective ability 
i tand out befor whole conference a 
rtual candidate for each or any of its a i 
1ents—he cannot be experimented in new 
S] es, every two years, without sooner or 
iter attaining his right valuation among the 
people. No other Church approaches ours in 
this respect. Among others, a young man must 
ften wait, as I have shown, a long time for a 
y to occur in which he may begin his 
ul r5 ind if i should be an inadk qu ite one 
he ist nevertheless abide in it till other con- 
ting s give him the opportunity of present- 
ig lis claims more larye ly before the denor 
ition, Whereas our system is perpetually sum- 
ning taler orward l 1 forward to the 

















} 

and il 
M lis need, more than the latter, the 
f intellectual men, and will afford 
in ampler field and an ampler re 
ud of success. I have referred to this fact 
vhich IT admit with due qualification) as a 
ison for the success of men of mediocrity 

igus. There is no contradiction in my log 

t ith I now apply it to a ier class, for it is 
ic le to both, owin to the progressive 
ni ut of the masses of Meth lism in a 
il 2 et—a movement which peculiarly 
lemands talents graduated to its different social 
lecreces. Where, to a truly devoted man of 
talent, can a more inviting fi lt be Ts than 





cli 

} 

t ther appreciated or useful. If » has 

he spirit of his laster and the ap stle s, he 
look upon th field s eligible, be of 
ry conditions whic 

i ill want to work in 


work to be don 





such, then, are some of the qu ilifications 
add to my former letter, in re- 


and 


h L would 
udvantages of both educated 
lucated men in our ministry. 


yortunity is so favorable for some fur- 





remarks on the peculiar trials of our min- 
that I cannot let it slip. Indulge me, 
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treme sev 








the 
families, which is sometimes allege 
shown that Methodism has improved rapidly 
notwithstanding its 


existing 
between the salaries of its preachers fifty years 
ago and to-day. 
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there; ore, a few minutes longer. There are 
peculiar trials in it, some of them very severe; 
but may it not be said that most of them 
are such as must strengthen the personal vir- 
tue as they enhance the self-sacrifice of the 
devoted laborer? Is his lot cast among the 
masses—the poor, the ignorant—more than it 
might be in another It is a condition 
which his Master and the apostles coveted; 
and where, if he is secking the development of 
his own relig gious character, and the salvation 
of others, could 1 he better place himself? Does 
he sacrifice all motives of pecuniary gain in 
this ministration to the poor? How can the 
fact fail to ennoble his char: and give 
heroism to his life? Is he called upon to raise 
‘tually and socially, as w¢ la as morally, 
classes lich can rex siprocate none or few of 
his own social or intellectual tastes? Great as is 


sect? 


icter, 


r fameeags 











the privation, yet even in this respect he shall 
find true the words of his Lord, that “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive; and into 
whatever scenes of want, or ignorance, or vice, 
his lowly walks of usefulness may lead him, 
he will carry with him the strengthening and 


exalting consciousness that he is in the foot- 
steps of the noblest teachers and reformers of 
mankind—the shining tracks of Hlim who was 
the ‘ ‘ friet id of publicans and sinners.” What is 
his mi Is it to enjoy indolent repose in 
se, to luxuriate at the l 
y parishioners, or act the “ wit 








suclai 





is it to overcome the 
from its 


are these 


re-wnions, or 
world in himself, and rescue others 
moral wreck? If the latter, then 
| my g tl e best conditions of his success. 
Phe hal itual 


Rada 


in literary 


ness of such self-denial; 

indeed, be th 
latter, must be consecrating to the i 
devoted man. He 
he will endur as 
he will inevit: 


POUSCiOUS 


fice, should it, 








will triumph ove world, 
Him that is invisible, 
ily become the morally strong 

vent and closed under such 
reviewed from the dying 
heaven with grateful 


r the 


seeing 





man, and a ilie 


cireumstances will be 
bed the thre 


and nes of 





not rhetorical common-places ; 
few such privations yet 
blic labors of our Church, 
severity us. 
ver, of 


are not a coli- 






ith the pu 
still a peculiar 
t admits, 
>is a law in our 
while it bows in humbk 


among 
how some qualifica- 
nature, a good law, 
recogni ition of 
iscipline, still 

ate it. The effort to 
it is a part of that discipline. Its 
able, might be an evil 
Church it has 





nee of God to su 


s ever to ameior 


yere it immiti 
blessing. In our 
l, as I have and the ex- 
which is som« attributed 
an insurmountable 
much erated. We retain 
to still the ennobling sense 
but not so much as to impose 
and our 
d. I have 


lila 


much improve shown; 


rity times 
some 


. and d emit d by 
i “exagg 





of give 
If-deni ul, 


amount of suffering to ourselves 


interests, 


There 


in its financial 
deticiencies. is no comparison 
An account of the New-En- 
tland Conference for 1800 says :— 








“ Down to 1800, the receipts of each member were re- 
ported at the conference, and, after deducting his ‘ quar- 
terage, the surplus went toward equalizing as far as 
possible the deficit of his fellow-laborers. Even private 
presents, whether in clothing or money, were required 
to be reported and estimated in the apportionme 
These self-sacrificing men were as one family in those 
days of privation, and what little they had, they had in 
common; 4 fact which is as noble an illustration of their 
character as it is a painful proof of their sufferings. At 
the General Conference of 1800, this rule was altered 











so far as to exempt private donations from the estir 
Hitherto the ‘allowance’ had been 864, be es travel- 
ing expenses; but the same General Conference raised 
it to $80, and allowed an equal amount for the wife or 
widow of the preacher, as also $16 for each child un- 
| 24 for each over seven and under 
r made for children after the 
Conference at which these 
| 

! 





der seven years, ¢ 
fourteen—no provi 


latter age.* As the 






















amendments were made lad just been held, - 
pose al ported at the present conference 
were rated »the old rule. Hardly more than 


one-half of tl 


ers present had receive 
tance of Pic kering’s receipts 







: Joshua (now 





John J 





ers W 
in their a 


ls agers 





+ } 


Nah va 
John Merrick’ 
» allowance. 





amount was eked out of s 


that th 








“Sue ur 
mal « " 
biel ré 
‘tra 

usually st s 
entertained on their s by 












actual cash receives v m id no 
si 1 icient for t u st of clothi 
th expense has 1 
fo th vy. They 
pu P ba xcept W m4 
ir e denomi ul put 1 
cirenit 
Such pecur rivation, and the suff 25 
l 
\ hich mu ti essa y at nd it to the la rer 


id his family, would, as a permanent fact, | 
n insupportable evil 1 moral evil. There aré 
; 


rial field where it 


minist 





m need hardly 


for a enerous 


within 





rightens every year. 
pe made Pre 
formidable in- 


ry—its “Ttineran 





epis pares 





ix, or, more properly, 
Three or f. 





sé 1 conferences, ur districts onee 
took in all that large territory, now there ar 
sbout as many to each conference. Circuits, 
hich stretched over two hundred miles, 
\ broken into “stations.” The “ old- 
1” cireuit is hardly known among us 
in the eastern states. The “ saddk 
bags’ are no longer the symbol of Methodist 
itinerancy ; our cavalry is disbanded, and the 
war-horse is seen more. Whatever moral 
* s pr ® 
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from this 
laborer ar 


disadvantage may have resulted 
change, its conveniences to the 

great. He has more leisure for study—he is 1 
absent from his family—he can avail himself 
of local meansof improvement. If the wth 
of these “ stationed” appointments continues 


has 











few years longer, as it been a few years 


past, they will compare well with the parish 
accommodations of the oldest denominations in 
the land. 

Almost the only “Itinerancy” that remains 
among us is the biennial changes of the minis- 
try, and these, by the territorial diminution of 
the conferences, and the modern means of con- 
veyance, have lost their most formidable incon- 


advantages also to the 


veniences, There ar 
preacher himself in these changes, as we havi 
seen—advantages in res} 





his pulpit resources, val of 


ries, whiel uld render them, asa gen 
dex ide dly desirable. 








admit 
of self-denial upon 


then, we that there are still 
those who would 
ntend that they are 


ministry, we ec 
eme character as to form an 
ction to the young can- 


he justly wishes a comforta- 








partial privations, : 
heir redeeming and « 

t 7 a . 
I have frequently ref 
nce, to the recency 





uit lnprovem nts. 
ed, I have said 














current, dammed up by 








} ht ¢) 
tendencies of : hn and 
pp le for the inevitable result—this is what 


demands, in its guiding men, 





ubove all other qualifications except their con- 


secration to Gud. Yours, &c., 














Evitorial 


Mistster’s Wire.— No part the auto- 
iography of the late William Jay is so full of 
uterest as the brief allusions to his wife 


‘How mie! 


Hotes 


A of 


! “he says, “has resulted from this au- 
is connection, for which I can never sutticiently 
] the providence of my God and Father! How 
far | have sueeceded, it does not become me to attempt 
but of this L am conscious, that I was 
and anxious to be husband; 
estimation and remarkings, being able 
the want of consistency and excellency 
‘ly in a wministe But | must have been 
; n had TI not always endeavored 
toward the wife of my youth, to whom 
It was she 
that exalted 








to determine: 


always d 






esirous $s 











to act we 


am under 


who con- 
the 


so many obligations 


tributed so much to give me¢ idea of 


























female character which | have always entertained and 
é ressed. She excluded perfectly the entrance of 
e \ on and feeling of submission or authority, so 
that we 1 no rights to adjust, or duties to regulate. 
Her special qualities were admirably suited to my de- 
fects. She had an extemporancous readiness which 
never failed her, and 1 decisiveness which 
seemed to require no « Her domestie vir 
s rendered house s complete home, the abode 
f neatness, order, punctuality, peace, cheerfulness, 
comifi wid attraction. She calmed my brow when 
I 1 by disappointment or vexation; she encour- 
me when depressed; she kept off a thousand 
rr 1 left me free to attend to the voice of my 
calling. She reminded me of my engagements when 
I wa ful, and stimulated me when I was remiss, 
1 utly enforeed the present obligation, as 

| of every day required.” 





A further testimony to the excellence of his 





wife cecurs on the affecting occasion of the 
death of his youngest daughter, Her father 
vas from home when she was suddenly assailed 
by incurable disease. He returned amd found 
her unable to speak, or to recognize her father. 
i 
ind was led by her mother into 
S We kneeled ¢ n hand-in- 













a word was utterc At such 
. ris speed | how surprising is it 
th mld employ it, {not yield to the de 
\ I tears! Tl the first time 
ck 1 into our indul ling. Till 
T hat it was truly 
; ; 





i a consolatory 
plication of the address of ] 
hou hast instructed many, and theu 
the weak hands; th have 


words bay 








was d thou liast strength- 
eble knees. it is come upon thee, 
faintes it toucheth thee, and thou art 
ry What in a measure prevented this ? 
) woman! 
‘ * ' * * * * 
Wi and ar sh wring the brow, 
A 2 g ang : 
As being not only her husband, but her pastor, [ ought 
to have solaced and supported my wife under the 


she solaced and supported me.” 





At length, however, this prop fails him. Af- 
ter thirty years of uninterrupted domestic hap- 
piness, this excellent and amiable woman was 
stricken with an extraordinary malady, result- 


mental and physi- 
that time 


ing in such a prostration of 


rendered her, from 


Cu } ‘wers as 
forward, no longer the support of her husband 
in his trials, but the object of his deep solicitude 


and tender care, It had become her almost in- 
L le habit to call things by names the re- 
verse of what was right, and of what she herself 
intended :— 
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indy Glernings. 


“She spoke of 2 drop of bread, and a thin bit of 
water; she called the black white, and the white black ; 
the cold heat, and the heat cold; preaching was hear- 
ing, and hearing was preaching; in the morning she 

ished you good evening, and in the evening good 
morning.” 

It appears that she herself was conscious of 
her mistakes, but without the power to correct 
them. We have known of similar cases, but 
the solution of them is beyond our reach. ‘They 
would form a physiological problem which 
might have exercised the ingenuity of Lord 
Brougham, Abercrombie, or Brodie. 

We must not omit the touching language in 
which the husband speaks of his wife in this 
strangely altered condition 

“Now is in course of nature 
more infirm and dependent, she is indescribably in- 
terestil I cannot for a moment forget what she has 
been, and what she has do or be insensible of my 

gations to her. 1 she occupies much 
of my attention, but attention er rs her the more. 
My affection has now infused into it an unselfish ten- 
I have learned by experience that the 
from its disin- 
ul we know who has said, ‘It is more 
an to receive. ” 











that she become the 






obli She au 








derness, and 








biessed to give th 





toperT Hatt anp Jonn Fostrr.—At a large 
party these two great men, in high spirits, were 
the primary attraction of the evening. In the 
course of conversation Hall was maintaining, 
with great earnestness, that he had no memory ; 
that he could “ remember nothing in pasé time ” 
—illustrating his hyperbole with great beauty 
and plausibility. A lady present expressed her 
surprise; and as a proof that Mr. Hall had a 
tolerable good memory, mentioned that she had 
heard him preach many years ago, and she had 
recently heard him preach the very same ser- 
Mr. Hall first admitted the fact, but de- 
nied the inference. When a particular topic 
presents itself to the mind, it brings with it its 
train of thought, mode of illustration, and even 
the very words in which it is clothed ; so that 
though the sermons might be the same, it did 
not prove, he maintained, that he had any em 
ory. He then left this ground, and insisted 
that the sermons were not the same, he knew 
they were not the same, and could not be so. 
Mr. Foster was sitting opposite, listening to the 
discussion. At length he said, ** Mr. Hall, you 
know, do you, that the sermons were not the 
same’? ‘Yes, sir,’ was the reply, ‘ they were 
not the same; I /now they were not.” “ And 
Mr. Hall, you hare no memory!” he slowly and 
firmly retorted. At a glance the “ eloquent ora- 
tor’? saw where he was. His cheek flushed, 
| his eye flashed, his lips poured forth a torrent 
of burning declamation. Foster imper- 
tarbed till the volcano was quiet; then dryly 
said, ** You know, Mr. Hall, that the sermons 


mon, 





at 
sat 


! . 
were not the same. 


READING AND Speakine Sermons.—The fol- 
| lowing, from Bishop Burnett, is apt and appro- 
priate. He says, speaking of Great Britain: 
—Reading is peculiar to this nation, and is 
endured in no other. It has, indeed, made 
our sermons more exact, and so it pro- 


has 


| duced to us many volumes of the best that are 
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extant; but, after all, though some few read so | tated by long fast since su 








happily, pronounce so truly, and enter so en- | circulation, soning the the 
tirely into those affections which they recom- | foundation of disease 3 an ume 
mend, thatin them we see both the correctness | debilitated condition of the l 

of reading and the seriousness of speaking ser- the blood to be chilled. Dr. Le 
mons, yet every one is not sohappy. Some, by | a very consoling one to many. 

hanging their hea per ver their notes, — 

by blundering as they read, and by running 3ACHELORS AND Marien Men.—The ce 








ver them, do so lessen the matter of their ser- f Berl 





generally read with very 


ith 








little life or n, so they 1 cent.; v mortality 
as little 1 t teen, ; ad n, Line : 
ought certair it a litt pains As life advances the dif- 
th part they are ference becomes even more striking. ] 
u h an emphasis, and to raise | forty-one bachelors attain the age of 40 ther 





uds, and to direct their eyes to their | are seventy-eight married men, a 
rearers, And if they practiced more alone the | nearly two to one in favor of the latter. At 
way of reading, they might deliver their | the age of 60 there are forty-eight married m 
sermons with much more advantage. Man is a | to twenty-two bachelors; at 70, eleven 1 


he do 





y-seven married men: and at > 


ied men to three bach re. It 
} 








t any bachelor lito bea 
rs old, 





looks and motions The Prizk TREATISE ON 


1] . + 1 ] +} fe] t y } 


of the eye do carry in them such additions to | book notices of last month 





th >» do not 


upon ther ter, of this city, t vhich was awarded t 

















ing i 
| 
tase : 
; 
\ 
C 
. 
re] . 
who have been buried in the dust of the earth | the ¢ ion: ‘i dl the « Glens let i ‘ 
—all of whom would not sutiic to cover the | of . J ilonee ¢ trutl 
little state of Rhode Island eae ghee ~ Bel maple 9 
= 4 I 
Earcy Rising.—The doctors are continually 1» rt niind 
broaching new theories on almost every subject : iter : maRSs CUS 
connected with health and longevity. There is | > 0S) CetORCOUS 
. ’ H ce Thee t ‘ 
; fase 
* ’ Mr. Bur 
' \ \ \ 
i outst e] Ol ¢ ly 





WEEKLY ReniGious Press or Loxpox T) 
pl il religions weekly | s Lond ! 
S ws :—Tl R rf, hicl rit il t 














EDITORIAL NOTES 


circulation—7,700. The Guardian (4,000) is 
the organ of the Gladstonians and Puseyites ; 
he Von-¢ onsormist almost a political 
paper—that of the Dissenters; British Banner, 
liberal; Watchman, (3,300,) the organ of the 
Wesley Methodists; the Wesleyan Tiines, 
2,400, van of the radical Wesleyans; the 
utrioct (2,400) writes against Church-taxes 
and Episcopal authority ; the English Church- 
defends the FE lished Church; | 
Standard (1, the re- 
Tablet to Dublin, ig organ 
party. 





in 


ol 











Catholic 900) 





is, since 


the leadir 


the 
moval of the 
of the ultramontane 

Vaccinarion.—A Paris physician has 
published a pamphlet with the title of 
Physical and Moral Dk 


just 
Lhe 


ation of the 





wenel HIu- 
man Race caused b ecination.’” The start- 
ling theory that Jenner, who for more than 
half a century has enjoyed the reputation of 
being on greatest benefactors of huinan- 
ity that ever existed, was in fact the principal 
author of cholera and a host of modern dis- 


eases, has been broached before, but without 
exciting much serious attention. Now, how- 





erisl Academy of Medicine have 


ject on their programme for dis- 


the 
placed th 


ever, 





cussion. 


M. Hue, in his recent work 
s us that “one 


FELINE CLOCKS.— 


day, 


Visit to some families 
isants, we met, near a 
taki buffalo to 





him care- 
hook, 
Sanne 


he 


We asked 
lessly, as we passed, whether it 
The child raised his head to look at the 
but it was hidden behind thick clo 
th 


path, 
i 


craze alon 


was yet 


yuds, and 











could read no answer re. ‘The sky is so 
cloudy,’ said he, ‘but wait a moment;’ and 
vith these words he ran toward the farm, and 
came back a few minutes afterward with a 
it in his ‘Look here,’ said he, ‘it is 
ni 10 ;’ and he showed us the eat’s 
eyes, by ling up the lids with his hands. 
We looked at the child with surprise, but he 
was evidently in earnest; and the cat, though 
astoni | l not much pleased at the ex- 
neriment made on her eyes, behaved with most 
exemplary mplaisance, ‘Very well,’ said 
we, ‘thank you;’ and he then let go the cat, 
miad r escape pretty quickly, and we 
mtinued cur route. To say the truth, we had 
ui s erst } 
not wish to questi 
uld find out that 
ignoran (As soon as ever we reached the 





farm, however, we made haste to ask our Chris- 
tians whether thi yc uld tell the clock by look- 
ing into a cat’s eyes. They seemed surprised 
at the question; but as there was no danger in 
confessing to them our ignorance of the proper- 


ties of the « 
taken place. 


it’s eyes, we ‘related what h a 


] 


‘That was all that was necessary 


our complaisant ne yphytes immediate ly cave 
chase to all the cats in the n ighb rhood. They 


Lrought us or four, and explained in what 
manner ht be made use of for watches. 
They pointed out that the pupil of their eyes 
went owing narrower until 
twelve o'clock, when they became like a fine 
line, hair, drawn perpendicularly 


turee 


they hily 


+2 oo , 
on constantly gt 


as thin as a h 
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across the eye, and that after twelve the dila- 
tion recommenced. When we had attentively 
examined the — of all the at our dis- 
posal, to the conclusion that it was 
past noon, as s all the eyes perfectly agreed upon 
the point.” 


eats 


we came 


Worpsworru.—A striking trait in the char- 
acter of the celebrated poet was his utter ina- 
bility to understand the slightest approach to a 
joke; even when explained to him, he would 
feel uneasy, and put it ona logical rack. With 
him everything was absolutely true or abso- 
he made no allowance for pleas- 
persiflage, or even playful- 
everything literally. A young 
friend of his, relates a ludi- 
crous instance of the embarrassments this occa- 
led to. Being on a visit to the lakes 
for time, the old poet took great pride 
in showing her all his pet spots and finest views. 
They were, out very often for 
hours and hours tog At an evening party, 





lutely false ; 


antry, badiuage, 





took 
an intimate 
sionally 


+) 


the first 


Conse quently, 
ether. 








the niece of Lady F——, (whose grounds join 
the bard’s garden,) in the gayety of girl! aod, 





said to the poet: “I saw you this morning, 
Mr. Wordsworth, before any body was up, flirt- 
ing with my aunt on the lawn; and then how 
stole by the back 


slily you entrance.” 


away 








This alluded to a zg: made to save the déto: 

of going inte the road. The words had searcely 
passed the giddy girl's lips, ere she became pain- 
fully aware that she had committed some tre- 


Wordsworth looked distressed 
is wife; his wife looked mutftled 
Miss Wordsworth 


mendous crime. 


and solemn at hi 


at her 
and then they a’l three 
as though h 





looked at each other, 
luspira- 
Turn- 





silent conclave. 

tion and speech came to the poet first 
ing solemnly ro und, he said, ¢ phatically : 
* After remark just made, it of 
necessary that 1 should nie Miss C——, 
and lovely ; you have 

ly in soliti iry spots, and | now 
ted toward you 
gé ntleman 


d to, 


lding a 





the ls course 





you are young n alone 


with mi 
to you if I 


repeate 





put it ive ever ac 





coming a 


lady, t 


and a 


} 


in & manner 
é¢ could 


Chris 





tian 7 The hus app 

















seareely refrain from roaring with laughter, but 
thoug it best to answer in accordance wit! 
the spirit of the question; and having consi- 
derable tact, she managed to patch this * awful 
matter”? up! <A per, however, had fallen 
on the meeting, and it ended drearily. 


. 








Tainiry.’’—Our correspondent, a vé «4 in- 
telligent and wealthy layman, who qui red 
1e good taste of thus iatienaiiiaes: a second 
chureh in city, was aware that the new 
e is to be called © Trinity M. E. Church.” 

His idea was that it would have been better— 
names being as plenty as blackberries—to have 


appellation that would not have re- 





tual addition of the letters 

words og: those letters indi- 

cate. Our correspondent may be a little to 
again is a mere matter of 


scarcely worth while t 
l, however, for the i 
have taken unnecessary 
rrestion, that he is very far 
ings of hostility to the new 











m having any 





rprise, 





correspondent, in a letter for the 
l not room, informs us 
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by time-serving. It is to impress on unborn millions 
the great truth that our talents are trusts co 

use, and to be accounted for when t 
alls. This magnificent plan is the t 
you will see carried out, if your life 
may well cherish it as the thing 


It enriches your descendants in a 


mniitter 
Master 
ing that 
and you 
ur heart 






7 


1 














nat mere 
money never und és a better 7 tment than 
auy vou * made,’ 

“One hes knows which to admire the most, the 
noble gift, or the noble sentiment. Boston has a right 
to be proud of such citizens, and it is 
respect that induces her to drape her tla 
crap d toll her bells when they 1 
earthly labors.” 





Mavp, the last publication of the poet lanre- 


ot highly 


enlogized 








Apr (QUOTATI ssell, in a 
speech before Commons, 
illuding to his {lic 








rious CaLcuLatTion.—What a noisy crea- 
] 


would a man be were his voice, in propor- 





propor 

on to his weight, as loud as that of a locust 
A locust can be heard at the distance of one- 
sixteenth of a mile. The golden wren is said 





igh but half an ounce, so that a middling- 
sized man would weigh down not short of four 
thousand of the m; and it must | strange if a 
golden wren would not outwei 





four of our 


posing, therefore, that a common 


ts. Su 





nan weighed as much as sixteen thousand of 





usts, and that the note of a locust can 
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be heard cne-sixteenth of a mile, a man of com- 
mon dimensions, pretty sound in wind and 
limbs, ought to be able to make himself heard 
at a distance of one thousand miles. 

INGentous SpecmmeNn or ALLiTERATION.—The 
following, which we find in a late number of 
Not Queries, ig an exercise in rapid pro- 
nunciation which will puzzle some of our juve- 
nile readers. Each line is to be repeated four 
times, as here indicated :— 


} 


8 «tn 





“ Andrew Airpump asked his aunt her ailment. 
Did Andrew, &e. 
If Andrew, &e. 


Where is the, &e. 
Billy Button bought a buttered biseuit. 





( ll cracked a catehpole’s coxcomb, &e. 
Davy Doldrum dreamt he drove a dragon, 
aT) 


Ei 
Frat 


Cath 


itan empty eggshe 
flogged nehman’'s 
nder, 























Humphrey # hundred hedgehogs. 
Inigo Lip 

J i ing . 

Kimbo Kemble 

anky Lawrence | 

Matthew Mendleg y 
Neddy Nood os. 


Oliver Og 





1 icke La peck of pepp r 








Quixote Quixite quizzed a queerish quidbox, 
Rawdy Rumpus rode a rawboned racer, 
Sammy Smellie smelt a smell of small coal. 


Tiptoe Tommy turned a Turk for twopence. 





Unele Usher urchin. 
Villiam Veed nd \ oat, 
Walter Waddle won a walking wag 


INTERESTING ScENE av Java.—Writing from 


- 
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There were a father, mother, and 
They were put up at auction at 


her heirs. 
eight children. 

six thousand florins; 
when the price was 1 duced to two thousan 
florins. Then the slave bid tive florins for him- 
self and family, and begged on his knees that 
no one would bid no 
other offer, and the ove rjoye d family were free, 
The bystanders even made a collection for them. 


there was no bid, even 
1 


‘ 





against him: there was 





What touching truth is there in the following 
old German proverbs about the ] 
Cod-help-thee 





is the name of the poor man’s 


d 
tavern, 
Poor | opl s vruests » home early. 
Poison is not found in poor people’s kitchens. 
Poor pe ple a not at home in their own 
house 
Poor pec >to go to get home. 
Poverty 
Poverty i ; Lut anempty sac k will 





not stand upright 


For tur Czarn.—The Ta Courier (Seot- 


land) 


says that, by a late mail from America, a 
newspaper arrived at Liverpool addressed to 
“Zar Alexander, Esq., Emperor of Rooshie, 














Rooshie, Eur ype.” rhe sortin lerk at Liver- 
pool, probably mist tking the address for Rosshire, 
sent the paper in the Liverpool bag to biver- 
ness, Whence it had to be sent s ward again, 
We hope the contents may please the poten- 
tate whom, we presume, it is intend lL. 

} 





Java, a person narrates a pleasing scene at ie Subscribers are informed that they can 
Grisee. A kind-hearted widow died, leaving a | be supplied with the back numbers ef this 
family of slaves, who became the property of | Magazine. 

--— ——.- >. — = 


Hook 


Life and Times of Bishop Hedding.—Since our 
brief notice of this volume, we have found time 
carefully to peruse it. To say that we are satis- 


ied with the taste and good judgment of the 


iographer, is merely to repeat what we might 
have said before sceing his work. We are more 
han satisfied, and heartily unite with the 


hristian public, and especially with that por- 


1 
} 
tl 
( 
tion of it of which Bishop Hedding was so 


} 


distinguished an ornament, in tendering our 
thanks to the biographer. It has been said 
that you can pay no greater compliment to an 
author than to quote from his pages. Not so 
much for the sake of the complin is for the 






eratification of our readers, and to induce those 
who have not alre uly done so to procure the 


biography, of whi 








an enlarged octavo edition 
















has been recently issued, we append a few 
extracts :— 

LUMENTS OF A Metuopist Minister.—*“After 

arriage Mr. Hed stook up his residence in the 

of Winchester. v-Hampshire Te had now 

hep when employed by 

y we have already 














up to twenty- 
ns were often 
ten showed 








CURE 


connect 





re 





d with 1 
Havii 
uls. he 


is worthy 
riding over th 
to resume his 
he rode from 
k. Rhede Island 


His : 
of record. 1 





ut, to 





‘ ( 
Warwi 










The xt iing he had to eall for help to enable him 
t ind to dress. At the liour of serviee 

¢ help of erntehes, to eross th 

preached in a sitting 

great difticulty got back 

cht, he said to his host he 


cain until he was better or 
lL requested him to make a tire of large wood 
kitchen—one that would burn all night. This 


worse: 
in the 


























A) g 
fort ‘ 
¢, ! y } 
fell upon | 
merey I 


2 OQ. 














t ; w. f 
y ‘ a E 
I 
t Star 
Sarat y Prracnine Of 

ton, Mr. Filh 1 

rT > rather 

1 
Mr Jf r easi iy 
p ) r 7 
aa this ¢ 
ti Or . wi 

: 1} 
Inv ‘ I 

r| 
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sed 
rid- 
r 
Bos- 
med 
in 
Pir 
e 
ep 
Fi 
! 





a female who w n the 





author at 


Cincinnati, evinces a vast amount 


preparation of Calendars, Cycles, 
Tables. The author cl 


logical 
Archbishop Usher, and Doctor 





I 
who professedly follows him, of gross 
| tion. We 5 


mistakes in com] 


reached that conclusion, ai 





ishop’s calendar as mislead 


m the br 








lined to thi 
a most important desideratum, It 


Le studied, and entitles its pains-t 





1 “ae 
modest author to t thanks of ey 





seeking Biblical student. 





rative of facts relative osture 
of affairs in the Crimea. ne of 
citize sery 


our own 





with great care 


relied u mely illustrated 
by n ‘ d by 
what trait of the cele- 
brat from th 5 





pronounces 





top-ol, with the emphasis on e third .is in 


or. 


stone 
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hborhood. I visited the quarries, 
of the Allies, and from which mue 
of the building material had been secured. They are 
i the bae k of the city, and the stone 
1 of a yellowish hue. 
vents have been mad 











coneerning 
“9° of Mr. l p- 
to he 8g y 
1 was enabled to 
ear or ngs dh 
d to be forty- 
ind epen dent of 
sali > egiments of 
ioned in the ; At the same 
ied two thonsa me but dred and 
ven Russian Cl surches, one 
itheran ¢ _ irech, one Jewish 

ish Mosque.” 


t 








. popula ation of dei v astopel. By 
dge, and r 
ottic ll regi 
y the census taken 
nhi abitants was d 
hundred : 
























Alliance: an American View of the 
War in the f t, by William Giles Dix. New- 
behets CR on.) A vivid delineation of the 
author’s sentiments relative to the course of 
romape anid rance, in what he ealls their 
unholy alliance ” against Russia, He predicts 
nothing but disaster and final ruin to the Allies, 
little too grandiloquent perhaps, 
and evidently heart-felt and 
zle sentence will convey a good 
eutire strain of the volume. He 











sustains 
icy of 
ne ni? , jeal susy 
ame sani s 0 is over rents 
nent a 
“dl, by one who love yu 
» land, to ¢ entle er Which 
‘ ulo-Saxon 

not on vut insure 
1 aid sist in her pr 
d to pows 


1e West and the 










*America favor 










ere und, 












er millstones of the divine ven- 


Views very similar to those of the author, 
ially upon the religious aspect of the 








are beginning to prevail somewhat ex- 
England; and there has recently 
from the press of a London publisher, 
t, entitled Notes from Frauce on the 
i clergyman of the Church 
takes the peace-party view 
id avows belief that England 


iapartist am- 


i 


licy. The permanent 





made the tool 


f Roinish 





possession of ¢ tantinople and Egypt by the 
French is alles + to be a more direct object of 


danger than any aggression of Russia; and the 
spread of Popery, it is urged, will be only the 
moral result of the weakening of Mohammedan- 
and of the Greek Church. 


Tncidents of my Later Years, hy tev. Ge orge 
: ] press of Carlton & Phillips. 
may be 





din the series of 
biogray hy of a good man. His 

ks, entitled “My Youthful 
y First Seven Years in America,” 
eived by the public. The press nt 
found equally graphie in de- 
asing in the narrative. It 





7 





brings down his life to the session of the 
General Conterence, at Boston, in 1852, 

A Defi Nae of the resent Mode of Training 
Candidates for the Minist in the Methodist 





Episcopal Church, is the title of an essay re- 
viewing Dr. Fester’s recently-published sermon 





“ On the Ministry Needed ” the Times.” It 
is from the pen of the Rev. J. H. Perry, D.D., 
and was read at one of the weekly meetings 
of the Methodist ministers of this city, by a 
portion of whom the author was requested to 
publish it. Dr. Perry takes exceptions to the 
doctrine, style, and spirit of the treatise under 
review; and criticises, with great freedom, the 
author's rhetoric and arguments. Mere verbal 
critic we are assured, would not have been 
so freely indulged in, had the review been 
originally designed for the public; and there 
would have been, we think, less of apparent 
asperity, had not the personal relations of the 
parties been of the most friendly character. 








, 


Curlton d Tips. 

Ohristian Beneficence : or, the Measure, Slanner, 
Uses, and Misuses of (Giving, as preseribed in the 
New Testament, by William Hosmer. (Auburn, 
N.Y, W. J. Moses.) This essay was designed 
originally to be offered in competition for the 
prize offered more than a year since by the 
Tract Society of the Methodist Episco] al ¢ hureh 
The writer, however, was unwilling to soniinn 
himself to what he deemed the restrictions im- 
posed by that society; and has, in the little 
volume before us, considered the subject with- 
out reference to any religious denomination. 
ag title indicates, with sufficient clearness, 

Wosmer’s method of treating the subject. 
The essay is written in a plain and unpretend- 
ing style, and its cireulation will do good, 
hiflips have published, for the 
Tract Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
An Antidote to Buckstliding, by Rev. John H, 
Wallace. Avoiding all logical subtilties, the 
author aims to present the subject in a plain 


. 7 
Carlton & 





and forcible manner, and concludes h 


5 essay 
with an earnest exhortation to those w r 


} 
have 
already bac ksliddk le 


Of SunDAy Scuoon Pusrications we have 
Early Dead, containing Bricf Memoir of 5 
school Children; Four Day in Jul, , the Story 
of «a Pleasant Excursion, from the pen of a lady 
well known in the literary world; and A Mea 
ual of the Sunday-School Union, more especially 
designed for the ministry of the Methodist 
Chureh, prepared by the Rev. Dr. Kidder, and 
designed for gratuitous circulation. A Memoir 
of Od Humphrey, 
folio, and a portrait of the auth: r, Geo. Mog- 
ridge, has been reprinted from the English 
edition for the Sunday-School Union by the 
same publishers. (Carlton & Phillips.) 


with Gleanings from his Port- 


American Phonetic Journal.—Some time a xO 
we received a letter from a corre sp mndent in- 
quiring for information relative to phonetic and 
phonotypic publications, We were not able to 
make any satisfactory reply, but have since 
received the first volume of the above-named 
monthly. It is edited and published by 2. P. 

rosser, at Cincinnati, Ohio, at two dollars per 
annum, All necessary information on the sub- 
ject may be gathered from its paggs, which are 
replete with well-written articles, many of them 
printed in the phonetic alphabet, and illustrated 
with numerous engravings. From the same 
publisher may be obtained all the important 
publications on the subject, including the works 
of Pitman, and others. 
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Piterary 


The Royal Library at Berlin is said to contain 
six hundred thousand volumes. ‘The books are 
hall, but in an extensive 
with 


not contained in oné¢ 


uite of rooms, ‘These rooms are filled 


racks for the books, and the general subject is 
placed in conspicuous letters at the top of every 
case of shelves. Books of all languages are 
thus brought into the closest contact, and the 
scholar of a particular science has but to resort 
to that part of the library where his favorite 
branch is represented, and he is certain to find 
the best in what r language published. 





} 


Among the curiosities of the library are a col- 
lecti 


most 


f 


n of manuscript writings from some of the 
whom has 





distinguished men Germany 
from Gethe, Leibnitz, Frederick the 
Wilhelm von Hum- 


ther 


produced, 
Gre: 
boldt, 





, Klopstock, Lessing, 

Vrederick and a 
There are three specimens from Geethe’s pen, 
very indistinct, apparently, 
with some care. 
word 


Schlegel, few ¢ s. 
but yet written, 
rrections 


had 


ck, apparently, wrote in great 


were frequent; in 
been twice corrected. 
haste; 
nature, howeve r, Was more care fully exe- 

Humboldt wrote a fine, neat hand, per- 


one place the 
‘ 





cuted. 
‘ from blots and without corrections. 
was much the 
Kl pstoc k wrote 


his manuscript 
l 


fectly free 
Lessing's 
many places. 
bling hand, and 
great difliculty. 


same, but corrected in 
trem- 
with 


with a 
is read 


In another case are curiosities of a very 
different nature. Here are the Bible and the 
prayer-book of Charles the First; the former 
was placed to his lips at the moment before his 
execution How it came into the possession of 
the Prussian government is not stated. The 

but 





cover is of tortvise-shell, secured by 1 
lasps. Luther’s Hebrew Bible, and his 
own German translation, are here too, and close 
The writ- 
xt case, to make 





by a sheet from the reformer’s pen. 
In the n 
of Tetzel’s famous in- 
that great man, 
Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Order of 

t r objects of interest are Zwingli’s 
Melancthon’s hand-writing 


ing is bold and free. 
a str ntrast, is oné 
and a letter from 


duly 


ne < 
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bible, & s} nnen ol 
a very old copy of the Koran, 

leading ref 
the pencil of Louis Cranach, For Luther's own 
copy of the Old Testament the English 


offered 100,000, 





and a beautif 





series of portraits of the rniers, from 





covern- 
ment has 

Honorary Degrees.—The crop of doctors, both 
and of Divinity, has not been so large 
is usual. At some per- 
been under the necessity of 


already doctored. We append a 


colle res We 


ive they have 


notice :— 


ome to oul 





dner, Gover- 
t 


> 
s0S- 





Hon. Robert 
Esq.. of 


3 athan 


Columbia College, 





Bishop 


LITERARY 





RECORD. 





y 


Recory. 


rred on Profecsor 






he Rey. John 
sep At Mumilton 
of DD. was conferred upon the 
tf Waterloo, and Rey. Matthew 











Jose} 











Governor r, a graduate of ok ile, received the 
LL. D. j af tte College, tl rree of DD 
was conferred on the Rev. William Blackwood, of 





Philadelphia, a it 
Esq , of New-York ¢ ity. 

The Michiana 
arrangements for the 
tion, of the “ Lif 
to 1} 








issued in one 


dred pages, uniform in styl 1 manner to 
*“Benton’s Thirty Years in the Senate.” The 
volume is compiled by W. L. G. Smith, Esq., 


and will be pu 





superintendence of 
Silvio Pellico, — An 


Ciriita Cattolica, announces thi: 


publish several manuseripts 1 

Silvio Pellico, and that they con 
, , nail Meieal a 
spondence, of moral, political, and religious 
historical romances, of tragedies 
ind poems. The romances, it appears, are not 
i is given u 


rminated; one, called Raffaella, v 





treatises, of 


A 
by its distinguished author because he had the 
modesty to think it inferior to the Promesei 
y | ; The Ch a says t] at, in 
compliance with the soli 
Silvio Pellico his 
though, in the opinion of people 
lowed to read it, it possessed the 
terest, he, after the revolution 
of 1848, announced that he had destroyed it, 
It is neverthe- 


Sposit of Manzoni. 
itation of his friends, 
wrote autobiography; but 
who were al- 

highest in- 


movements 





ind it has not been seen since. 
less hinted that a copy of it may some day see 
the light. 
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Mr. Bailey, the author of Festus, has a poem 


in press entitled “The Mystic,” which is de- 
scribed as wilder in imagery and purpose than 





“Festus ;’ dealing with higher and more mys- 


terious arguments, and having in it still less of 


human sympathy and human emotion. Another 
1 form, is to accompany ‘ The 


publishes a sonnet to the Virgin, 
ed by General Verge, who, it appears, 
made a yow at the moment when he was leading 
vade to the assault of the Mamelon Vert, 
ped death that day he would 


it 
openly acknowledge the dogma of the Immacu- 


that if he esea 


itting of the Acad my of Tuserip- 
tions et Bel Lettres, at Paris, an account was 
| Beyrout, at a great 
the tomb of a Phoenician 
is very curious indeed 
lebre W. The inst rip- 
on the notl 
cludes by vowing to 
who shall pro- 

etailed account of the 
civen to the French 
m the ap- 


any one 





Luynes, 





sary Association for a 





ing the coming winter. 
subject is stated as * Men of the World.” 
—-The Pittsburgh 


session, approved of a 





ite a new college at Larnsville, 
endowment of S100,000 is to be 
of perpetual scholarships. 
ere 


chn na Colleze has 


the sale 
also been placed 


hodist patronage and contr 





1 of dele- 
t! . ! his state 
was held at use last month, at which a 








union was form 0 1e delivery of lectures 
on asystematic plan, The state is to be divided 
into six districts, and a member of a central com- 


mittee to be appointed to each district, who will 


procure information concerning the number of 





lectures desired, the prices paid, &e., within his 


district. 
lecturers, and carry out the plans of the com- 


Phe president is to communicate with 


pos 


mittee so far as | 





ir readers are acquainted with the 
Vary Crecy, which, pub- 
h and translated into English, 
nsation some time ago, al 


of authority. A publication 
been made in proves 





tirely false. This, indeed, was 


} 
le wl 


ilrea ly known to people who oecupy themselves 


specially with French literature. 


UE number of 

volumes in Mr. Webster’s library is six thon- 

sand. Of these, two thousand are political, 

congressional, and diy i thousand 
torical; tive hundred 

dias, and hand-books: fi 

agriculture, and a great 


} 











ber of maps and 
The library is arranged in cases 


uide-books, 





in the following order :—Reference books, poetry 
and romance ; history and biography ; politics ; 
theology and philosophy; law; diplomatic and 
congressional; agriculture and science, and 
miscellancous, These are all in the mansion 
library room and the law office. There are 
twelve hundred law and congressional books in 
the old Winslow House awaiting better accom- 
modation. There is not to be found a useless 
book in the whole library. 


] 
i 


Mibical Literature.—TYo the library of Biblical 
Commentaries we have to add one just pub- 
lished in Lon lon, The Epistles of St. Paul to 
the Thi als Us, Calatians, and 2 mens, by 
B. Jewett, M.A. The work contains a body of 
philosophical criticism, based on Lachmann’s 
text, and laying open the entire history of the 
doctrine, as well as tracing the va- 
rieties of interpretation, from the Tertus Recep- 
tus, Which Mr. Jewett discards, through the 
other exist which he 


postolic 








f manuscripts, exam- 


ines. 


OfeSRo? 


s 
of new poem 1) be pl ed 
before the year is out. One is a collection of 
lyrics; the other is a narrative 1 








poem, base 
upon Indian legends. The hero is said to be a 


kind of American Prometheus. 


A curious collection of books is advertised 
for sale at St. Petersburgh. It consists of several 
thousand volumes exchisively relative to Tur- 
key, and cost nut only vast sums, but thérty- 
seven yeu 8’ labor to form, It is the property 
of M. Liprandi, Councillor of State, Lb-other of 
one of the Russian generals, whose name is fre 
quently before the 
the Crimea, 

Lite vary LRelies.— Mr. H. G. Somer! y arrived 
lately in this city bearing several valuable do- 
1 ibody, the American 
Peabody Institnts 


volume 





public as a commander in 


consisted of a 
m Washington, Frank- 





it Danvers, Mass. ‘I 
f autograph letters fi 
i 
JetFerson, day, Henry Laurens, 
Morris, General Schuyler, Robert Livingston, 


lin, Jeth 
John Quincey Adams, and other eminent Am 











AY Works.—Messrs, L 





rman and Co. 
Lon announce for publication the third and 
fourth yolumes of Macaulay's “ History of Eng- 
land;” “A Portion of t] l 

Thomas Raikes, Esq.,” comprising Social and 
Political Life in London and Paris during the 
period 1831-1847; “A View of the Brazils, 
seen through a Naval Glass by Edward Wilber- 
‘ ht Years’ Wanderings in Ceyl 
r, Esq.3; “* The Dead Sea, a 
Captain Allen, R.N., FLR.S.5 
and fourth volumes of James Mont- 
‘Life and Writings,” and tl 





1e Journa 












es of James 


» also announce 
pension of $250 « year, from the Civil 
Britain, has been granted to Dr, 
ior of some excellent works on 





i “ We only regret,”” says 
the Altienmim, “that a larger sum was not at 
disposal for the recognition of the literary ser- 


vices of so estimable a man and useful a writer.” 
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“A Last Word on Sir Hudson Lowe,” by | of Pera Seriy I rs’ Depository ! 
Dearth co aa ding ita e London Jews’ Society's 
was wien f "9 . t } t 

‘ ‘ t, I 4 ey 
Lnew w nia a 
b ts of t \ | ; 
W 1 1s with « . 
re in parts of 

“] > 
Low of esta in Paris a 
be » be devot entirely to 
‘ nd artist tters. 

, ron is na last ‘ f 

! . 

‘ heme 

is 

: > 2 4 i Wh hngvlisn 
; produced, for the benefit 
I te! \ vl il k id, 1 
t ] 7 in l 1 
a \ 
t ¢ I ) t n 
t the ¢ A writer in 

} oid a 

/ } t 1 | 1 
the | wil says 
the [ 

( if T a \tol t é t 
cellent German-English and Engl “Ger? 1 : pie: me - 
) , . i \ 4 r ‘ ‘ it 
dictionary, and superintended many transla- | jy ctrative wood-cuts. the general cha ar a 
tions from our language. s imitated in Dibdin’s imperfect tac-similes, Mr, 
} S ¢ we completely 
ii Bible in T y.—The demand for tl rac 1 t 
’ Mus I ' ' or 
\ l of ¢ in Turk has oblig sh | + . , 

7 * ’ i ru eX] V it 4 - 

. a Bible Societ » mak rrange , a Saotenel 
I \ ti | publishing ] ‘ ‘ I ‘ 

! , 
} ( ’ S$ on 1 tel t in 
( it pl J il well for tl Ti wees - 
tu \ res nd t riting to the monthly is cur | ‘ ver 
} t t » tv, savs ! ft Carte 
oe I . - t nr S q 1 Hg 
I 
It is } ‘ ‘ < ne | 3 
| re t ‘ wl ' t 5 
] ‘ a ' : } - 
4 \ ‘ i n : 
} inl ( r wt ful 1 iv , conne t Art « 
: : 
No g det \ \ 1 1 ut t ‘ l 
tad t 1} H I : 
: } ¢ F \ ' ] 
( rs 1 V i 
: 1 ul « 8 of life 
oo +e 
y t yy n} S } _ 
a { [ I woah ~ { rene cas 
‘ } ! ‘ reut! 
d t t I LiVal er i \ vl 1 rehlsy 
- he i ual removed th n muigh such is ne 
| I 1 | j t t is t a ere dl l int 
Associa i i v sol I l t silver, it ld 
1 \ 
ting ] bl] es t pape a 
! e N > iodide « : it is 
: 1 ’ } : nal } y ' ttinu- 
S t ¢ res bj I+ n pi! WEG 
) rt ten Dp it is l 
! r l i ler | t l ig ! t f 
1 I \ ’ t this tim - t { 
‘iggh ‘ Veeful Inven —Accor to the I n 
/ Ir. ( 1 has in I 
: oe s f lent. ‘I ition 
1 is ft uid it i , , } 
per Lhby one man only 1 \ ho, 
] 
j nly 1 . ! s ‘ 
af s s ! , } , 
i i Sy tal e boat rT Ss CT 
] ] t pos s} t \ und ent dis wes 
raphs eX} N \ V y 
pa I izht for a few ! 1 1 t roof her 
rat 1or br n : and it i sibl icr t lt r 
, 
takes i Then it is dip- | turn over in her descent, or for a rope t nele 
’ : , " ° 

i in a ion of lid ytassium Ii- recat passage thi ithe | k which 

sting lred grains to th nt of | he uses, 
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or two 


izhtly heate 







who is pro- 
























































n reatest paint- 
r is exhibiting vet of Canada 
) Of one of er which they 
1 : : +7 . dant ‘ 
t tir at Paris,” the ntine is driven 
Vou Say - In ty be us d 
. } 1 } 
; 1 to color the 
ture of blue, and 
easy e The marbie 
: gle wutifully vari- 
ue a.cu t t . 
we lat ‘ 
rof most 
Same ’ wphacl, ins ed th 
; cn | s only seven- 
natur : " _ a2 
he } . celeurilies i CXL 
i J t] ] } 
! the t lh Cole 
» Whethe C! ih 
€ in r ‘ 1 , . 
s 1 a at Citta di Caste a uted to it 
that « t fin | by Passavant is Lovo 
thi i cle fluence ef Pietro Vt 
2 ae Rack 2 says: | remarkable as th only 
Th ic does ' Raphael ¢ ifixion 
ey Pe +] 
ul stern | on, over the | 1g 1 tin the tu 
ittle refreshment-room facing the railway, Madonna She ORE: CONGR, Sit SPS oeeee 
stands a clock, whose pendulum is some five contrast strong!) eariier represent ls 
miles off; that is, at the Royal Ol bys, [OF BOE, SEUIECN,. Waere. Ae L OF every 
a . } 1} t y 1 
Crres ‘ It was inade a present to the com- persona 1S 2USOI yee il re. 
pan t eovernment for rmission to lay ‘ =y : 
y 1 l . : ¥ 7 A ma for « ig seed i dl 
lown it leeraph s over their line, and is Pe : 4 m 
> 2 : oe , , of in dr has been inven \ series « 
Kept going by the wires of the telegraph at- Pe * 
. ‘ blique eups are placed upon at 
tached to the clock of the Observatory. It is | °°? 2'™ “ier BO 
nderneath t } iinet : 
curicus t Kserve the assumption of positive ey ee ‘ 
ae . ; aS . listributing pl vy the seed from 
lienity with which the seconds’ hand of the ee ee ee . 
ag Ronee the hopper : sprinkled 
clock | ; its time, as if conscious of its royal touts ep ; : Boe we 
1) ) nitions E with pericct regu S OVE ‘ 
nd learned source of motion, F Sa “a 
whole ground traversed by the machine. 
Porta Stove.—A new portable stove is 
! 4 London Mining Journal. It "- stig 
of thin v u hout 1 r, Wa 1 ih has 
und may used uj or in: ( nes ie ™ S 
The fucl employed is cocoa-nut stearine, a published at 
] ‘7 from the o1 - 





cakes, burnt by means of six wicks intr 








ito 1 , the cake fitting into a tin dish, | ® ~ as oe 
made ex y to centzin it. No smoke is pro- | y's pect = a his gre tr , t 
: peek se 
luced, and stove is capable of boiling, | PUYSCH2, Dr, Wrisherg, the 1] S$ anat- 
} ’ tt. ‘ee 
baking, and } is, and the le is comprised ; °™ t the University of Go 
in a cube of about sixteen inches, The cost of 


ie] burnt is at the rate of one penny per hour, 
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S ti 1 } 
rving 1 in the Geolegi ! f 
ore Fa When glancing over the 
re thr United States, « 
nea l f old red san 
solu phecy of Berkely, 
1e oun th see what he could not, the 





illment. He saw Persia resign- 


to Macedonia, Greece to Rome, 


fhis solution is kept 
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s kept in it until they 





i thev are taken and Rome to Western Europe, which abuts on 
} 





untic. When America was covered with 





rave acquired 


lene 
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parts boiling water, mixed to 
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show a strenet 


alkalimeter, in 
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i 1a n by the grain, x soaked for two or three minute 
Its enormous co Ids, some of | comes out with outer husk perfeetly re- 
l nt ¢ WE | em des- | moved, leaving wheat bright and clean, and 
foi in element its ereatness its germinati ties uninjured, 
ing but a f square miles on 
1 . 4 2 } } Phe ele 
t ( I t, what 
: : ployed for 
v1 taining many lred square tat 
: , 4 Fredericton, 
LeUes » for t United States . . 
Sivnais wer 
Phe n la 1 to be an | where the po 
n ti } rest } , and may determined by 
be prod | inv quantity r 83 a pound Without stint 
Further in nts 
Ste ¢ to fift ents. wh 
epl n in ma u 
itensils th lis $ 
scien ‘ nts of tl 
( Wood reoal 
sul ] I hinoni 
« l \ sulphur u 
id i pel } 
thie i | i put L « 
caviu ul t s 1 V 
‘ 1 l ss 
: , 
dead d t s covered no « 
t , whi lec t 
era i i $ ae 3 
charcoal sorbs and oxy 
tich r ordinary ¢ 
t a Inte t! al 
I ueoal they ai ough i Gi Sha wateate ts roe ae 
t dl « 1 hd a tit a 
! N f col stion, the - 
. | : 
t il u 1 a t 10 
thei ‘ to water. ( ul, there ; 
I Ins tal ll i t Ss pl y } 
- hines 
t revers a 
] 
I ] ly been 2 
r | Catl . to t ’ 
rf Hebe ] nna 
ty | os. . 
+} +} } 1 
i i tS Ls esti 
t t u On t \ 
- : ° e i yin 
l ( bass-relief, he is re- j 
, 1 
l t of « ng two Indian 
unde 
arly 
Lie has } la 1 « ving I cavalry 
) 1 4] ) ' “Shy 
i wi i ‘ rea \ iN ur, it ! It \ 
is m nut than ordinary bread. “ Puan nd this, and the étHoresce t petre 
flour,” he 1 l it is req l for ft l it » had caused many spot 
alimentat 1 ( i tine ulal fa color to di p of I total stri lon of parts 
small quar [t is ting bread | re red its transfer to another ground it s- 
lefi ! e that s ft dis s of ibl I] s are n firmly tixed, eam 
risor 8 l 1 | 1 rg th t rubbed off, and the re val the dirt of 
ur W ime-water, 1 niy does it 1 ut s enables the picture to be better s¢ 
’ 
me 1 us, according to the views : ; 
: ‘ Don At tin Corassao, colonel in the I 
f the ; ated mist. but th is a ». 
: hn arm protesses to have solved the hithert 
‘ St ‘ t n ‘ t ty ¢ i. ’ ° 
~ that #1 : . Pel insoluble problem of squaring the circle. H 
, } } 11 has published a pamp t n the subject 4 
I Mtoe i t ny? ! | i ) 
, } } t ft a Copy of it to the Council of the 
it th s ite of copper i rtf l ‘. cae 
f, os University of Santiago, but omits to disc] tl 
nee: while ‘ sma rtions ) 
i / s ne 
ntem} 1, 1 1 loss t bene j 
cial In this resp met] », of ¢ 
ticating wheat prop 1 at Paris tur th 
may be worth notice. He mak I 
part lime, three parts carbo: 














